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ISLES OF THE BLEST 

by FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER Jr 


The "Isles of the Blest," legend called them — and they sank once again, 
bringing Don Harper to the floor of the sea, where he is brought into the 
domain of the immortal Atlanteans and their weird sciences! Here he 
must battle with ancient pirates, an eerie conflict in this forgotten world 
beneath the sea, that, in a strange way, decides the fate of his native land! 



CHAPTER I 

SHIPWRECK 

T he sea was heavy, sluggish, and the 
S-98 rolled rhythmically as she nosed 
forward under throttled Diesels. She 
was not a new craft, having been launched 


in 1945, but two double-purpose deck guns, 
an a. a. pompom battery, made her quite 
as formidable above water as thfe latest 
subs. 

Lieutenant Commander Donald Harper, 
standing in the shadow of the conning 
tower, scanned the leaden sky a trifle 







anxiously. They were less than fifty miles 
from the Canaries, and the risk of being 
spotted by enemy planes was great. Still, 
Harper reflected, the low-hanging clouds 
were a protection, and he would go ^^under” 
in another half-hour. It was best to remain 
on the surface as long as possible ... the 
n^en would get their fill of submersion from 
now on. 

Harper ^s gaze shifted from the sky to the 
horizon. If only he could spot one of those 
tell-tale wisps of smoke that would hidi- 
cate a Eurasian war-ship hurrying to the 
great rendezvous at Teneriffe! The loss 
of even one battle-wagon might upset their 
plans, delay the attack upon America. . . . 

The clang of cleated shoes upon the steel 


deck-plates interrupted Don's reflections. 
McKane, the S-98's radio , operator, was 
running toward him. 

“Message from Chief of Operations, sir,'' 
he explained, extending a typed slip. “I’ve 
decoded it.” 

Harper glanced at the radiogram. 

“Enemy Asiatic squadron makes pres- 
ence of fleet in Pacific vital,” he read. 
“Imperative all units in Atlantic act to 
retard European crossing until coast de- 
fenses strengthened. Bloch, Chief of 
Operations.” 

Harper crushed the paper into his pocket. 
The meaning beneath the terse official 
wording was plain. The main U. S. fleet 
was having a rough time of it against the 
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superior Asiatic forces of the enemy, and 
the subs and light cruisers of the Atlantic 
squadron were to sacrifice themselves in 
an attempt to weaken the overwhelming 
European armada of the Alliance. Don 
Harper grinned crookedly at McKane. 

‘‘Doesn^t look so good, does it?” he said. 
‘‘God knows what a few subs and cruisers 
can do against the combined fleets of 
Europe I And if we don't succeed in hold- 
ing them back, America is . . 

“Lieutenant I” McKane's fingers dug 
into his arm. “Listen!” 

D on froze. Somewhere above them a 
dull, ominous drone was audible. An 
instant later three hawk-like bombers broke 
through the bank of clouds! 

“Planes!” McKane cried. “We'd better 
submerge . . .!” 

“No good!” Harper snapped, whirling 
about. “They'll be carrying depth charges! 
Before we could dive deep enough, they’d 
have us! Man the guns!” 

The next half-minute was a mad delir- 
ium. McKane's shouts down the hatchway 
drew a breathless crowd of men from the 
S-98's interior. Harper had succeeded in 
ripping the tarpaulin from one of the three- 
inchers when he was joined by the gun's 
crew, lean, weatherbeaten men wearing life 
belts. Vaguely, Harper remembered slip- 
ping into a cork jacket, also, as he shouted 
crisp orders. The deck hatches were open, 
now, and shelly were being brought up in 
the ammunition hoists. 

^I^HE three planes, zooming downward 
J- at 600 m. p. h., were already less than 
two miles away. A burst of machine gun 
^fire from them tore up the water at the 
right of the S-98. Harper swore with re- 
lief as the two deck guns began to roar a 
staccato chorus. Tiny white clouds, like 
powder puffs, appeared alongside the div- 
ing planes. On the after deck, the pompom 
began its hollow popping. 


The gun crews worked like robots, feed- 
ing shells into the hungry chambers, slam- 
ming home the breech-locks, yanking the 
lanyards. Little chance to aim, to set 
fuses! Speed was the main essential. 

“Here!” Harper beckoned to the men 
who were emerging from the hatch with 
light machine guns, boxes of ammunition. 
“Quick!” 

Swiftly the two machine guns were set 
up on the deck, adjusted. Harper knelt 
beside one and an instant later its chatter 
was rising in harsh obligato to the thunder 
of the guns. 

The enemy planes were close, now. A 
hail of bullets from their blunt noses rat- 
tled like a pneumatic riveter upon the 
S-98's deck plates. Two men from the 
forward gun-crew fell, but others ran to 
take their places. 

Harper, forcing a new belt into his ma- 
chine gun, looked up as a cheer broke from 
the men. One of the bombers had disinte- 
grated in midair; from the cloud of black 
smoke shattered fragments were falling. 
Then, almost simultaneously, another of 
the planes spun out of control, fluttered 
seaward. 

“Nice work!” Harper cried. “Now if 
we just nail the last one . . .” 

The third plane had not checked its dive. 
The sound of its motor rose to a macabre, 
siren-like whine. Harper had a momen- 
tary glimpse of polished metal, of gleaming 
glass, as the plane swept a scant thousand 
feet above the submarine. Firing blindly, 
Don put a burst of machine-gun bullets into 
the bomber's belly, saw it wobble, out of 
control. But even as it fell, two black 
objects dropped from its bomb racks. Quite 
instinctively, Don ducked, threw up a 
shielding arm. At that instant the black 
objects struck abaft the conning tower. A 
dazzling flash, a deafening roar, and the 
underseas craft leaped like a harpooned 
whale. One brief, horrible picture, Don 
had, of the distorted, bloody face of the 
man beside him, then it seemed that a cruel 
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hammer landed upon his temple. Abruptly 
the world dissolved into darkness. 

It was the throbbing, aching pain in his 
head which at length prodded Don Harper 
into consciousness. Dazedly, he parted his 
lips, gasped for air . . . only to receive a 
mouthful of water. Then, sputtering, he 
was aware of a hand gripping the strap of 
his life-belt; turning, he saw McKane float- 
ing beside him. 

^‘Mac!’’ he whispered. ‘‘What hap- 
pened?’^ 

“The S-98 sank. Lieutenant,” McKane 
replied. “Took the rest of the boys down 
with her. You and I were thrown clear 
by the explosion, avoided the undertow 
when she sank. I found you floating, held 
up by your cork jacket. Been hanging onto 
you since. Two, three hours at least.” 

Harper glanced about. Grey sky, grey 
sea . . . these and no more. The water, 
in spite of the latitude, was cold. He 
shivered. 

“Looks bad, eh, Mac?” he muttered. “A 
good fifty miles to the Canaries, and a 
prison camp if by some miracle we should 
reach them. Which isn’t likely without 
being able to get our bearings.” 

McKane, his face drawn, blue, nodded 
soddenly . 

“Maybe the others were the lucky ones, 
sir,” he said. “Drowning’s painless, they 
say. And we’re apt to float like corks for 
days, until thirst and hunger . . He 
broke off as a wave engulfed his head. 

“You’re right,” Don gasped. “Might as 
well do what we can, though.” He slipped 
off his belt, passed it under the straps of 
both his and McKane’s life preservers, 
buckled it again. “Now we won’t get sepa- 
rated. The Canaries are somewhere east 
of here. What with current and drift we’ve 
practically no chance of reaching them, 
but it’ll ease my conscience to try.” 

“Right, sir.” McKane glanced at the 
sun, a whitish disk burning through the 
clouds. Then, turning eastward, “Let’s 
gol’^ 


For hours the two men swam, until, as 
the sun was dropping to the horizon, exhaus- 
tion forced them to cease. Weighed down 
by soaked uniforms, eyes stinging from the 
salt water, they surrendered themselves to 
the mercy of the current. Already their 
mouths were dry, cottony, their bodies 
cramped from cold. 

“No — no use, Lieutenant,” McKane 
choked. “I’m about done in. Even • , 

possibility of being picked up by ships . . . 
is out. Wan’s cleaned sea of commerce. 
Better to slip off life-belts, get it over 
with.” 

Don made no reply. There was nothing 
to look forward to other than slow death. 
They had covered only a fraction of the 
distance to the Canaries. And there was 
no other land except the islands . . . Don 
glanced at his companion. McKane’s head 
had slumped forward, chin resting on the 
edge of his cork jacket; he seemed all but 
unconscious. 

Harper tried to resume swimming, but 
his cramped muscles refused to obey. A 
terrible lethargy w^as stealing over him; 
nothing seemed to matter a great deal. Death 
came sooner or later; perhaps to unfasten 
the life belt, free his spirit of this aching, 
tortured body . . . 

Suddenly, lifted high by a huge comber, 
Don gasped. Ahead of him, golden in the 
light of the sunset, lay a strip of sandy 
shore, sloping gently upward to dense 
masses of trees and shrubbery I 

“Mac!” he cried, shaking the inert radio 
operator. “Mac! Land!” 

McKane glanced about, dully, then 
frowned in disbelief. 

“Couldn’t be Teneriffe,” he muttered. 
“Not . . . not in only couple of hours . . . 
And maps show no land west of Canaries. 
Must be . . . mirage . . 

Don drew a deep breath. Something 
faint, elusive, was noticeable in the salty 
tang of the sea air. All at once he recog- 
nized it as the perfume of flowers, of fruit, 
and his heart leaped. 
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“Mirage, hell!” he cried. “I can smell 
land! Come on!” Revived by hope, he 
began to swim toward the strange shore, 
dragging McKane with him. Within a 
half-hour, he heard the rumble of breakers, 
saw green palm trees waving against the 
sky. Then a big wave picked them up, 
swept them through a welter of foam and 
spray onto the firm white sand of the 
beach. 

CHAPTER II 

THE ISLE SUBMERGES 

D on harper was not a particularly 
imaginative sort ... the submarine 
service of the United States Navy 
is no place for starry-eyed dreamers . . . 
yet his first glimpse of this mysterious 
coast upon which they had been cast filled 
him with a species of awe. It was, some- 
how, unreal. On all sides rose trees, great 
flowering shrubs . . . none of which 
seemed in any way to resemble those of 
the normal everyday world. Orchards of 
strange golden fruit, weird ferns, as high 
as a man^s head, masses of vari-colored 
flowers, filling the air with an intoxicating 
perfume. 

McKane also was struck by their bizarre 
surroundings. Stretched wearily upon the 
sand, he glanced about, frowning. 

“What . . . what d’you make of this 
place, sir?” he demanded. “It doesn’t 
seem exactly . . . well, you might say, 
human, to me. You don’t suppose we died 
out there and this is some sort of Here- 
after I” 

“I don’t see any angels,” Don chuckled. 
“And I didn’t think spirits had headaches.” 
He touched his blood-caked forehead. 

“Guess you’re right.” The radio operator 
nodded sombrely. “Still, we didn’t swim 
fifty miles in three hours. I’ve been to 
the Canaries before, and they never had 
trees or bushes like these. And if we’re not 
in the Canaries, where on earth are we?” 

Harper stared at the curious vegetation 
a moment befcy:e speaking. 


“Search me,” he murmured. “I’d say it 
was a toss-up between heaven and the Isles 
of the Blest.” 

“The Isles of the Blest?” McKane re- 
peated. “What’re they?” 

“A queer old legend.” Don peeled off 
his coat, shirt, pistol-holster, spread them 
out to dry. “I read a book about ’em, 
once. This particular stretch of sea, >ust 
west of the Canaries, is where the Isles are 
supposed to be located — ^beautiful islands 
that appear and disappear without warn- 
ing, according to the old navigators. 
Ptolemy, the mathematician, mentioned 
them, and Clavijo, too. And sometime in 
the sixth century a couple of saints, Bran- 
don and Malo, visited the islands. Two 
highly reputable Portuguese mariners, 
Velio and later Verde, landed on the Isles. 
So did a Frenchman, Galindo. All three 
brought back specimens of vegetation, and 
tales of great marvels. Each visit ended 
abruptly when the islands disappeared, 
sank beneath the waves!” 

“Sank!” McKane repeated. “You mean 
they were forever popping up and down 
like . .y like a sub?” 

“That’s the story.” There was a curious 
note of seriousness beneath Harper’s light 
tone. “It’s not so queer, after all. Take 
Falcon Island in the Pacific, fqr instance. 
In 1865 it was only a reef. Twenty years 
later it was an island a mile and a quarter 
long. By and by it disappeared, only to 
bob up again in a couple of months twice 
as big as before. Pretty soon it had sunk 
to a reei again and by 1921 was gone 
altogether.” 

“But that was only a rocky shoal,” Mc- 
Kane muttered. “And these isles, you 
say . . .” 

“The Isles were always full of trees and 
shrubs. Time and again they’d be seen 
from Teneriffe or Palma.” Harper stretched 
lazily, basking in the rays of the setting 
sun. “The old dons sent expedition after 
expedition from the Canaries to find them, 
without luck. Big parties they were, soine 
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of ’em having three and four ships. An 
expedition would come back, pronounce 
the whole thing a fake, and the excitement 
would die down. Then they’d be seen again, 
fishermen would be blown upon their shores, 
and another expedition would set out. So 
it went for hundreds of years. In 1759 the 
whole village of Alaxero saw the Isles off 
their coast, viewed the queer shrubbery 
through telescopes. The natives still see the 
islands from time to time, but don’t say 
much for fear of being laughed at, Fxmny, 
isn’t it?” 

M cKANE’S eyes flicked apprehensively 
toward the masses of odd vegetation 
behind them. 

‘Tt ... it sort of makes you think, 
doesn’t it, sir?” he said. ^‘This place seems 
to fill the bill exactly. Soon as we’ve 
rested up a bit, I’d like to have a look at 
the interior. Maybe . . The radio 
operator’s voice trailed off into a gasp of 
horror. “God Almighty I Lieutenant 
Harper! Look! The . . . waves . . .” 

“What is it?” Don sprang to his feet, 
followed McKane’s gaze. Suddenly a chill 
of pure terror swept over him. Some- 
thing . . . something utterly unbelievable 
was happening to the great combers that 
swept in from the sea. Instead of flowing 
over the beach, they were surging angrily 
against . . . nothingness! An invisible 
wall seemed to be checking the foaming 
breakers, holding them back from the strip 
of sand! Harper could hear them faintly, 
crashing against the empty air, could see 
trickles of up-flung water running down a 
great breakwater that was not there! 

“McKane!” he gasped. “It . . . it’s just 
as though a huge sheet of glass had risen 
from the beach! Or maybe a dome placed 
over the island! Only you can see glass 
...” Cautiously Harper advanced toward 
the raging waves, arms extended. Sud- 
denly he stopped. “I . . . I . . , something 
is holding me back! Just as the waves 
are I^ing held back on the other side! You 


can’t feel anything . . , you just stop! — 
like a man in armor would stop if he tried 
to walk toward a repelling magnet!” 

McKane did not answer. Face grey, he 
was staring at the breakers beating against 
the invisible barrier. 

“Then . . . then we’re trapped in this 
crazy place!” he muttered. “It’s not real, 
Lieutenant! It can’t be! We must be 
dreaming all this!” 

Harper shook a weary, doubtful head, 
was about to reply when a tremor shook 
the beach. Gentle, hardly more than a 
quiver, it was like an extremely mild earth- 
quake. Then, before his startled gaze, the 
line of foaming breakers began to rise! 
Higher and higher they rose, until the 
green wall of water was like a barricade 
about the beach. 

“Lieutenant!” The radio operator’s voice 
rose to a terrified scream. “The island! It 
. . . it’s sinking!” 

Don Harper stared at the ever-rising wall 
of green. As it increased in height, it 
curved ever inward. This strange land 
seemed to be covered by an invisible dome 
... a dome which held back the waters of 
the Atlantic as the island sank! Now the 
sky was merely a blue circle, high above, 
and as they watched this circle shrank, 
disappeared. Trapped in a gargantuan div- 
ing bell, they had descended beneath the 
surface of the sea! 

“Good God!” Don’s voice shook in spite 
of himself. “The Isles of the Blest!” 

For a long time neither man spoke. 
Stunned, they watched the vast pageant of 
marine life passing outside. Fish of all 
sorts flashed past the dome . . . fish of 
every size, shape and color. As they de- 
scended, the water took on a deep translu- 
cent blue, alive with orange and black 
bunipheads, spiky giant sun-fish, striped 
Moorish idols, brilliant butterfly fish. 
Deeper and deeper the weird island sank, 
until the last vestige of sunlight was lost. 
Yet instead of being plunged in darkness, 
the space beneath the invisible dome was 
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illuminated by a diffused golden light, a 
soft and sourceless glow, as though infini- 
tesimal particles of yellow dust hung sus- 
pended in the air. 

As the dome-shielded island descended, 
the sea-life beyond changed. Now there 
were queer luminous fish, all but trans- 
parent, curious little sea-devils bearing 
pho^horescent lanterns at the end of long, 
rod-like projections between their eyes, 
baroque creatures with eyes directed up- 
ward and bones visible through their bod- 
ies. Once an immense black monster, 
grotesque, terrifying, flashed by the invisi- 
ble dome, then whirled, disappeared in the 
darkness. 

H OW long the two men stood gazing 
at this breath-taking parade of ma- 
rine life, they did not know. At length, 
however, there was a gentle bump, and 
Harper could see the ocean’s floor, adorned 
with streamers of sea-weed, revealed in 
the eerie light from within the dome. 

“We Ve hit bottonri ” he announced 
grimly, “This makes submarines look cheap, 
eh, Mac?” 

Awe-stricken, McKane nodded. 

“What . . . what next?” he muttered. 
“D’you think we dare try that queer fruit 
on those trees yonder? God only knows 
what lies inland!” He glanced nervously 
over his shoulder. “An island at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic! It’s mad! And us 
marooned here with no way of ever reach- 
ing the surface!” 

Don Harper straightened up, squared his 
shoulders. 

“Mac,” he said solemnly, “we’ve found 
what the ancient dons spent three hundred 
years looking for! The Isles of the Blest! 
From now on anything can . . . and prob- 
ably will . . . happen! We . . .” 
“Lieutenant!” McKane gasped. “Look!” 
Don swung about. Emerging from the 
underbrush, perhaps a hundred yards down 
the beach, was a man! — a tall, lean man, 
muffled in a dark cloak of strangely archaic 


cut. In spite of himself. Harper felt a cold 
sweat break out upon his brow. 

The tall man, apparently, had not seen 
the two castaways. From beneath his cloak 
he drew a queerly shaped tube, pointed it 
toward the sea. At the end of the tube a 
red beam of light snap^d off and on, in 
a series of swift flashes! 

“Code!” Harper whispered. “He’s signal- 
ling to someone . . . something . . . out on 
the ocean’s floor!” 

“Whatever he’s about we know now that 
there’re people here! Living people!” Mc- 
Kane shook an incredulous head. “I’m go- 
ing to contact him! Hey, you! You with 
the light! Hey!” The little radio operator 
ran swiftly toward the cloaked figure. 

At the sound of McKane’s voice, the 
tall man swung about, thrust the signal 
light beneath his mantle. Don could not 
see his face, for the collar of the cloak rose 
to his eyes; but something in the man’s 
attitude spoke of anger, of hatred. Swiftly 
Harper ran to join McKane. 

The radio operator was only a few feet 
from the stranger, now. 

“Listen, mister!” he was saying. “We’re 
strangers here! Shipwrecked! Maybe you 
can tell us where we’re at!” 

The dark man swore, threw back his 
cloak. At once a long bright rod, not un- 
like a sword, glittered in his hand; its hilt, 
Don could see, was shaped like a silver 
porpoise. 

“Mac!” he cried. “Look out!” 

It was too late. Before the stunned 
McKane could leap back, the stranger’s 
arm had flashed out, the shining rod 
touched his questioner’s forehead. A thin 
wisp of smoke went up, a sickening smell 
of charred flesh tainted the air, and Mc- 
Kane slumped limply to the sand. 

“Good God!” Don’s face went white 
with rage. McKane, the inoffensive little 
radio operator, cut down in cold blood! 
Killed, because he had asked a question! 

The man in the cloak, his shining weapon 
aloft, sprang toward Harper, spitting oaths 
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in a strange sibilant language. Instinctively, 
Don reached for his automatic, then rea- 
lized that he had left it, with his coat and 
shirt, upon the sand to dry. The sight of 
McKane's inert body, however, drove all 
caution from his brain. Fists knotted, face 
suffused with fury, he plxmged toward their 
unknown assailant. 

With a muffled laugh, the cloaked man 
drew back his weapon, ready for the kill. 
At that instant, however, there was a sound 
of voices, a crashing of the underbrush 
back from the beach. For a split second 
the murderer hesitated, then, sheathing his 
silver-hilted rod, plunged into the jungle in 
the opposite direction from the approaching 
voices. 

Don, paying no heed to the fleeing mur- 
derer, fell to his knees beside McKane, 
The little man lay upon his back; there was 
a strange, blue-black mark upon his fore- 
head. A touch of his wrist revealed him 
to be dead; the cloaked man’s queer 
weapon was, apparently, sure, instantane- 
ous. Don clenched his fists. Little Mac, 
slain without quarter by the inhabitant of 
this nightmare island! His last link with 
the world above had been severed, leaving 
him alone among these merciless killers! 

All at once Don was aware of the crash- 
ing in the brush, a deep, booming voice 
behind him. 

“By Thor! Strangers, and murderous 
ones to boot! Look, Master Humphrey!” 

Don whirled. Facing him were two 
figures so incredible as to take his breath 
away. One of them, a huge, yellow-bearded 
man, was dressed in the garb of a Viking, 
with horned helmet, round brazen shield, 
and great two-handed sword. The other, 
smaller and more dapper, wore the long 
hose and slashed doublet of Elizabethan 
England. A slender rapier hung at his 
side, a grim note offset by his gay blue 
eyes, his curly hair, his pleasant, open 
countenance. At sight of McKane’s sprawled 
body, however, his expression grew stern, 

“Faith, Sven!” he broke out. “Murder 
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most vile! Yonder knave must needs be 
strung up by the heels!” 

Dazed, bewildered, Don shot a glance 
toward his pistol, lying upon the coat and 
shirt a hundred paces up the beach. No 
time to reach them, now; the hulking Norse- 
man was bearing down upon him. With 
a sudden leap he plunged forward, crashing 
his fist against the Viking’s bearded jaw. 
Gasping, the big man sat down heavily upon 
the sand. Quickly Don whirled to face 
the slim Englishman . . . whirled just in 
time to see the blunt, rod-like blade of 
what he had believed to be a rapier, flash- 
ing toward his head. 

Instinctively Don threw up a guarding 
arm . . . but it was too late. The point of 
the queer weapon touched his temple . • . 
still aching from the explosion of the bombs 
which sank the S-98 . . . and Harper sank 
into an abyssmal black void lit by a million 
dazzling stars. 


CHAPTER III 

KARSIS ATTACKS 

T he room in which Don Harper awak- 
ened was cool, lit, as all this mys- 
terious land seemed to be lighted, 
by a soft golden glow. Curiously, Don 
glanced about. The chamber was richly 
furnished, with brilliant tapestries, thick 
rugs, massive oaken furniture. Don stared, 
puzzled, at the huge blocks of stone that 
made up the roof, the walls . . . and then 
recollection flooded through his mind. The 
cloaked man, McKane’s death, the two 
bizarre figures who had attacked him. . . . 

A sudden patter of footsteps roused 
Harper. He sat up on the couch in time to 
see the curtains at the other end of the 
room part, revealing a slender, dark-haired 
girl clad in flowing skirts and high bodice. 
She smiled, a gay infectious smile that 
seemed to linger in her eyes after it had 
faded from her lips. 

“So, sir! ” she laughed. “Alive and none 
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the worse for your experience! Good news 
indeed! Master Humphrey was persuaded 
that he had slain you!” 

“So sorry to have to disappoint Master 
Humphrey,” Don grinned. “But . . . don^t 
you think you might tell me where I am?” 

“This is the island of Thyllos,^’ the girl 
said gravely. “Sometimes called the Land 
of St. Borondon. It is, as you will find, 
one of the Isles of the Blest.” 

“The Isles of the Blest!” Don exclaimed. 
“Then I was right after all! But . . . but, 
what holds back the water? And what 
makes the island rise up and down? And 
. . . well, who are you?” 

“Lud, sir!” The girl threw up her hands. 
“I vow you^l smother me with questions! 
First of all, the Atlanteans have for thou- 
sands of years known the secret of gravity, 
by which they both hold back the water 
and raise the island. And as for me, I am 
Mistress Anne Ross, late of Philadelphia, 
who, along vrfth my father Captain John 
Ross, suffered shipwreck upon this island 
in the year 1798. We were the sole sur- 
vivors of those aboard the brig ‘York- 
townM” 

“What!” Don exclaimed. “Seventeen- 
ninety-eight! But . . . Good God! that's 
over a himdred and fifty years ago! You 
couldn't have lived . . .” 

“ 'Tis hardly gentlemanly of you, sir,” 
the girl laughed, “to so doubt a lady's word! 
Yet I forgive you, seeing you are strange 
to these isles! Know, then, that the same 
field of force which creates this Mome' 
about the island also prevents death by 
natural means. The human body, so old 
Ahu relates at great length, is composed 
of tiny organisms, like the cells of a bee- 
hive. These cells, if properly nourished 
and cleansed, live forever, as therefore does 
the human body. This field of force, destroy- 
ing all poisons and germs withiifour bodies, 
renders us immortal. For more than this 
you must seek old Ahu, who likes nothing 
more than interminable discourses concern- 
ing such matters.” 


D on reflected upon her words. That the 
ceils were immortal was well known. 
Carrel's celebrated chicken heart had sur- 
vived for years under proper care. But a 
field, a ray, that would cleanse human 
tissue, as the Frenchman cleansed his sliver 
of chicken heart. . . .1 
“It's unbelievable!” he muttered. “How 

“Nay, sir!” Anne Ross shook her head. 
“Enough of questions for one day! Sven 
and Master Humphrey are waiting even 
now to tender their apologies!” She left 
the room to return a moment later followed 
by the giant Viking, the slim Englishman. 

“So, good sir,” the latter smiled. “Your 
pate, it seems, is tougher than honest 
Sven's jaw. He still suffers an ache where 
you smote him.” 

“Aye,” the big man rumbled, wagging 
his yellow beard. “A shrewd blow, lad! 
This fighting with bared fists is less of 
child’s sport than it seems! Yet the blow 
was no more than my due. We were 
wrong to have believed you a murderer! ” 

“A murderer!” Don exclaimed. “Then 
you thought . . .” 

“Consider,” the Englishman cut in. “We 
step from the gorse, we behold you bend- 
ing over a dying man. Would we have 
thought otherwise? Yet after closer in- 
spection, we see that your companion has 
been slain with a shock-stick, of which 
you had none. Also, there were other 
footprints. Therefore we apologize for our 
unjust violence.” 

“Right!” Don nodded. “But who do you 
think killed my friend? If I ever find 
him . . .” His eyes narrowed. 

“As to that,” Sven boomed, “ 'tis hard 
to say. We here are a peaceful folk, saving 
perhaps an occasional bit of swordplay 
with the men of Karsis. Yet even a Kar- 
sisian could not have done this, since none 
may penetrate the shell of force. Perhaps 
Ahu may find some way of tracking him.” 
Don struggled upright, with an effort. 
“Weak as a kitten,” he muttered. “Those 
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rods you carry pack some wallop!” 

“Eh?” Humphrey puzzled a moment 
over the unfamiliar slang, then smiled. 
“Ah, yes! The electric rods are an inven- 
tion of the priests of Atlantis. You are 
fortunate, sir, that I gave you but a quar- 
ter charge. Full force would have slain 
you, as it did your companion, These 
shock-sticks we fashion in the form of 
swords , . . rapiers, cutlasses, broadswords 
like Sven^s . . . whatever weight and length 
we were accustomed to before being cast 
ui)on these shores.” 

“Then you were shipwrecked upon this 
island, too?” Don asked. 

“Aye.” Sven nodded. “In a dragon ship 
under Olaf Red-beard, I sailed, to harry 
the Frankish coasts. And the sea-gods drove 
us upon this coast where all were saved,” 

“And I,” Master Humphrey said, “be- 
ing a younger son and thus without hope 
of falling heir to the Falworth estates, took 
ship with a party of adventurous gentle- 
men bound for the Spanish Main. Our 
caravel foundered and I, by God^s grace, 
succeeded in swimming to this wondrous 
isle,” 

“So we are all castaways together,” 
Anne Ross lauded, “living in Davy Jones’ 
locker. My father has gone to a meeting 
of the Council and will inform them of 
your presence here . . .” She paused as a 
lean dark man, wearing the leather helmet 
and goggles of an aviator, entered the 
room. “Ah! Master Varhely! You will be 
happy to know this gentleman who has 
taken your place as our most recent ar- 
rival!” 

“Delighted!” Varhely grinned. “We 
should have a lot in common, being of the 
same era — though I feel like an old inhabi- 
tant even if it has been only two months 
since my plane crashed.” He turned to the 
girl “The council has met and asks that 
our young friend appear before them, if he 
feels strong enough.” 

Anne glanced questioningly at Don, who 
nodded. 


“Very well,” she said. “Your clothes are 
in this closet, here. Master Varhely and I 
will meet you outside.” With a rustle of 
silk, a flashing smile, she took the aviator’s 
arm, left the room. 

His clothes, Don found, were intact, in- 
cluding the coat, shirt, and pistol-belt he 
had left upon the sand. Buckling the au- 
tomatic at his side brought him a new 
feeling of confidence; shoulders squared, 
he followed Sven and Humphrey along a 
wide corridor to the main entrance of the 
building. 

A S DON stepped from the doorway, he 
gave a cry of amazement. Before 
them, farther down the long green slopes, 
lay a city ... a city that staggered the 
imagination! Great cyclopean masses of 
white stone reared upward, ponderous, un- 
yielding, cloaked in hoary age. Wide 
streets, gardens, broke the rows of huge 
buildings, while the country surrounding 
the city was a paradise of flowers, trees, 
lakes. Towers, pyramids, and temples of 
behemoth construction rose above the lesser 
structures; it was like the work of titans, 
putting the efforts of the Egyptians, the 
Incas . . . even he modern world, to 
shame. Designed by master craftsmen of 
another age, the city of Thyllos seemed, 
like its inhabitants, to defy time. Don 
stared at it, fascinated, until Anne touched 
his arm. 

“Come!” she whispered. “The Council 
waits!” 

Awestruck, Don followed her down the 
winding highway into the city. Here the 
streets were lined with graceful dwellings, 
shops, even taverns. Somehow, it re- 
minded Don of Pompeii . . . except that 
this city was teeming with life and activ- 
ity. Men and women of every race, every 
age, thronged its temples, its bazaars, its 
markets. Predominant among them were 
tall, white-robed men who had the grave, 
aloof air of ancient Egyptians; yet though 
these were in the majority, there were 
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many others to give the streets brilliant 
color, Frenchmen, in ruffs and laces, tall 
knights in clanking armor, swarthy Phoe- 
nicians, Moorish warriors in white turbans, 
sturdy whalers and man-o-war’s men, side- 
whiskered mariners of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A pageant of the ages surged through 
this city, a mile beneath the surface of the 
seal 

At length, after a half-hour's walking, 
Don and the four oddly assorted people 
with him found themselves before an im- 
mense building of black porphyry, its sur- 
face covered with bas-reliefs of strange 
monsters, curious denizens of the ocean's 
depths. Brilliantly conceived and executed, 
these carvings seemed, in the golden half- 
light, almost alive. Naiads, tritons, mer- 
maids, marched in solemn procession along 
the walls, seemingly about to step from 
the gleaming stone. 

At the entrance of the temple, Don's 
companions paused, motioned him forward. 
Through rows of huge pillars he made his 
way, dazed by the sheer splendor of the 
place, until at last he found himself in a 
great circular chamber ablaze with golden 
ornaments, jewelled tapestries. A faint 
odor of perfume lent mystery, while purple 
shadows lay like crouching monsters at 
the base of the mighty columns. Tall 
guardsmen, gorgeously apparelled attend- 
ants were ranged along the walls. 

Upon a richly carved dais of ancient 
ebony sat seven solemn figures, staid, im- 
mobile, partaking of the majestic grandeur 
of this council hall. Five of the figures 
were sombre, white-robed men, one wore 
mediaeval chain mail, and the last was 
ruddy-faced, grey-haired, clad in blue coat 
and kneebreeches. Bluff, kindly eyed, he 
seemed at first incongruous beside his 
grave companions; yet a second glance 
showed this colonial mariner to be shrewd, 
tolerant, understanding, and possessed of 
calm dignity. 

“Welcome, sir." The man in the blue 
coat nodded to Don. “I am Captain Ross, 


at whose home you have been recovering. 
We of this Council have had you brought 
here to learn what we can concerning the 
death of your companion. You will tell us 
all you know." 

Don glanced about. Studying the golden 
statues, the queer hieroglyphics upon the 
marble walls, he was struck by the un- 
reality of the scene. A dream, he kept 
r^ating to himself, a dream! The great 
shadowy hall, the bizarre white-robed fig- 
ures, this fantastic world beneath the 
sea. . . , Swiftly he told his story. When 
he had finished, a wrinkled, white-bearded 
man who sat in the center of the dais, 
stood up; old, with the wisdom of the 
ages in his faded eyes, he was somehow 
godlike. 

“The youth speaks the truth," he quav- 
ered. “Without a shock-stick, how could he 
have slain his companion? My heart is 
heavy that in our peaceful land there is 
one who has shed blood. We must discuss 
this thing at length in an attempt to learn 
who brings death to the isles of the im- 
mortals." He turned to Don. “Doubtless 
you have wondered at all you have seen 
since fate threw you upon these shores. 
And since you are now one of us, it may 
be well for you to learn somewhat of our 
history. Listen, then!" 

Old Ahu paused a moment, then com- 
menced to speak. 

“Know you that this, and another small 
bit of land are all that remain of the once- 
mighty lands of Atlantis. Great was the 
country of our forefathers, stretching from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the lands of the 
Mayas. And to all parts of the world our 
ships journeyed, spreading the light of 
learning to lesser peoples. Yet our great- 
ness was our undoing, since it brought 
pride, and the envy of the gods. In the 
reign of mighty Menes the priests and 
wise men, skilled in science, prophesied the 
wrath of the gods, the sinking of our home- 
land. Some heeded this warning, fleeing 
to Egypt, to the domain of the Incas, to the 
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distant east. Yet many, swollen with pride, 
remained' in Atlantis, scoffing at the wise 
men. And these in the end were de- 
stroyed.” 

\ 

F or a space old Ahu remained silent, 
seemingly lost in memories. When he 
spoke again his voice trembled. 

all the glory of Atlantis, this hilltop, 
and another nearby, were the most dear, 
being holy spots, adorned with temples and 
great works. And one . among the priests 
of Atlantis, Knem of exalted memory, 
wished to preserve them, for they were 
sacred to the true believers. Long had the 
men of Atlantis known the secret of anti- 
gravity, using it to hoist great blocks of 
stone, to erect mighty pyramids. This 
force Knem sought to use in a work vast 
beyond compare ... to keep these two 
hilltops above the level of the flood that 
was soon to come.” 

‘Twice a hundred thousand slaves la- 
bored on that great task, burrowing into 
the hillsides, cutting the tops of the hills 
from their bases, building vast machines 
to be run by tide and wave, which would 
generate ’ this force of anti-gravity. And 
as they labored, the sea swept through the 
lowlands of Atlantis, engulfing cities, farms, 
villages . . . bringing death and disaster. 
At length, when the waves lapped the 
base of the two hills, Knem made offering 
to the gods, set his engines in operation. 
Then did the miracle occur. For though 
the land sank, carrying with it all of At- 
lantis, these two hilltops, borne up by the 
great forces Knem had unleashed, remained 
above the surface of the waves!” 

The old man nodded sombrely, fingering 
the gold bands about his arm. 

“And so,” he continued, “for century 
after century the nobility of Atlantis dwelt 
here, secluded, cut oflf from the savage 
outer world. Then, gradually, those on 
the mainland emerged from savagery once 
more, recaptured some of the lost arts. 


Ships were built, and, as some of these 
were cast upon our shores, we realized that 
before many years had passed, these bar- 
barians from the mainland must increase, 
build greater ships, invade our sanctuary. 
In fear for our peace, we consulted the 
gods . . . and a way was revealed to us. 
The anti-gravity that held us upon the 
surface of the sea could be lessened to 
lower us below the waves! And the same 
force could be used to hold back the waters 
in a dome above us. Trees, shrubs, would 
freshen the air, water, filtered of its salt, 
admitted, and the atmosphere excited to 
luminosity by the field of force. So, like 
the rest of Atlantis, we sank beneath the 
waves!” 

“Then came the great change. The 
forces employed to shield our lands had a 
strange effect. Destroying all geims and 
viruses, neutralizing the poisons of the 
body, they arrested cell decay, rendered us 
immortal! Yet though we now possessed 
more than any other mortal had before, the 
longing for the upper world would come 
upon us. From time to time we raised the 
islands to the surface, removed the dome 
of force, and revelled in clean air, warm 
sunlight again. It was during these periods 
on the surface that castaways reached us, 
were thrown upon our shores. From them 
we learned many languages, including your 
#^!ish. And these castaways we did not 
permit to depart, fearing their release 
might bring others, to spoil us of our 
riches. Nor did they wish to leave, giving 
up immortality, peace, for the savage world 
outside.” 

“What!” Don Harper leaned forward, 
frowning. “You mean I^m to stay here . . . 
forever?” 

“Would you prefer,” Ahu smiled, “the 
war, the death, of your world?” 

“But you don't understand!” Don cried. 
“My country, America, is in danger! The 
combined forces of Asia and Europe are 
attacking itl I . « . I've got to get back, 
do my parti” 
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For a moment there was silence in the 
great hall, then Ahu spoke again. 

“These things are soon forgotten in the 
mists of time,” he said gently. “All of 
those here have seen the struggles of their 
people, so important at the moment, dis- 
appear, give way to new wars. For so 
long as man exists, there is always strife.” 
His voice grew sad. “Even here . . 

As though in answer to Ahu’s words there 
came a roar of voices from the entrance of 
the great building. A clash of steel, hoarse 
shouts, rose like distant thunder. Suddenly 
Sven, his yellow hair bristling, ran toward 
them through the rows of massive pillars. 

“Out arms I” he shouted. “Haste I The 
men of Karsis attack the locks!” 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SISTER ISLE 

P ANDEMONIUM reigned in the 
great columned hall. In response to 
orders from the council, glittering 
guardsmen, attendants, surged toward the 
entrance, gripping their electric rods. Be- 
wildered, Don followed them to the street 
outside. The city resounded to war-cries 
of every age, every race. Men, hastily 
buckling on weapons, were assembling in 
squares, in roadways. Moslem warriors, 
gripping scimitar-like shock-swords, mailed 
knights waving spiked maces, bare-legged 
sailors armed with cutlasses, haughty Span- 
iards in damascened armor. Don, pushing 
between a sturdy Roman and a tall At- 
lantean, found himself facing Humphrey 
Falworth. 

“So, Master Harper!” The Englishman 
grinned. “You arrive in time for the first 
squabble these fifty years past! Stick by 
me and I’ll show you sp)ort unequalled!'* 
Don nodded, clung to Humphrey's side 
as they wormed their way through the 
shouting throngs. Along streets packed 
with polyglot crowds they were swept, ar- 
riving at length before a huge circular en- 
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trance near the edge of the city. Dark, 
cavernous, walls beaded with sweat, it re- 
minded Don of a New York subway. It 
seemed, he noticed, to extend beyond the 
dome of force that shielded the undersea 
island. Here and there on the floor lay 
sprawling figures, smeared with blood, 
though whether men of Thyllos or the 
mysterious invaders he could not be sure. 

The great tunnel was widening, now, 
into a lofty room. Here white-clad At- 
lanteans were handing out curious con- 
trivances of metal and glass, not unlike the 
radio sets of the upper world, which the 
heterogeneous crowd of fighting men were 
strapping upon their backs. 

“So!” Falworth wriggled the queer pack 
into place between his shoulders. “This will 
do for the two of us! Haste, man, else we 
arrive too late!” 

Dazed by the strangeness of it all, Don 
followed his guide toward a huge brass 
door set in one side of the room. As the} 
approached, it swung ponderously open, 
revealing a dark, damp-walled chamber 
At once, a score of warriors sprang for 
ward, filling the great lock, among them 
Don and Humphrey. Hardly had they 
entered when the door began to close be- 
hind them. 

“Stay close!” Humphrey warned, ad- 
justing a lever of the pack on his shoulders. 
Suddenly from the strange device an aura 
of light burst forth, surrounding them. The 
other men of Thyllos also touched switches, 
were surrounded by glowing globes of 
light. 

All at once the outer door of the im- 
mense lock swung open. Water, from the 
sea beyond, spouted through the opening. 
Instinctively, Don started, but the slender 
Englishman laughed. 

“Have no fear!” he exclaimed. “The 
water cannot touch us! These packs upon 
our backs surround us with spheres of 
force, shield us just as the island itself is 
shielded!” 

Peering through the walls of the strange 
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sphere, Don watched the water surge about 
them. A raging torrent, it swept into the 
lock; yet surrounding him and Humphrey, 
as surrounded the others, was a glowing 
globe of force, some ten feet in diameter 
... a bubble of air which remained the 
same no matter how they moved 1 
The warriors of Thyllos were crowding 
through the entrance out onto the ocean^s 
bottom, now. Humphrey Falworth, Don 
at his side, stepped through to join them. 
The scene was one which lingered long in 
Don^s memory. The sea-floor, white sand, 
above which long tendrils of kelp waved 
... the strange luminous fish darting back 
and forth ... the great globes of force, 
glowing gold, through the walls of which 
were visible huge Vikings, stalwart Gre- 
cians, swarthy Incas, ponderous crusaders, 
their faces lit by the excitement of battle. 

Suddenly, as his eyes became accustomed 
to the queer light, Don could make out 
other globes, like phosphorescent pearls, 
shining through the forests of sea-weed. 

“The KarsisiansI” Humphrey exclaimed, 
drawing his highly-charged rapier. “Saint 
George for England!” 

Swiftly he plunged toward the nearest 
of the strange spheres; through its walls 
Don could see a stocky, black-bearded man, 
clad in picturesque boots, red sash, ragged 
breeches and shirt. In his hand he held a 
heavy cutlass. 

A S HUMPHREY moved forward, the 
man of Karsis did likewise. At once 
the two globes of force merged, blended 
into one ovoid bubble, some fifteen feet in 
length. Sword in hand, Humphrey sprang 
toward his antagonist. 

The man of Karsis spat an oath in sibi- 
lant Spanish, aimed a murderous stroke at 
the Englishman's head. 

“Nay, master blackbeard!” Humphrey 
laughed^ deftly turning the blow to the ac- 
companiment of blue electrical sparks. 
“Needs must employ more skill than that!” 


He lunged swiftly, a thrust which his op- 
ponent barely parried. A smell of ozone 
filled the bubble as lightning-like arcs leaped 
between the two highly-charged blades . . . 
blades the lightest touch of which meant 
death. 

Suddenly, with a feint that lowered Fal- 
worth’s guard, the Karsisian stepped in with 
a swinging stroke, all the force of his knot- 
ted muscles behind it. In vain, Humphrey 
tried to guard himself; steel rang on steel 
and the light rapier flew from the English- 
man's hand. With a shout of triumph the 
black-bearded man stepped forward to 
touch and electrify his disarmed adver- 
sary. 

In that instant Don Harper acted. 
Snatching his automatic from its holster, 
he drew a quick bead on the Karsisian^s 
chest, fired. 

The roar, in that small space, was like 
the sound of a cannon. For just a moment 
the black-bearded man stood erect, shock- 
sword lifted. Then, eyes glazed, he pitched 
forward on his face. 

“Thanks,” Humphrey said coolly, re- 
trieving his rapier. “It has been many 
years since I smelt gunpowder. Upon these 
islands, alas, no chemicals are to be found 
for its manufacture. Yours, indeed, is a 
strange weapon. I see no flint, no match. 
You must explain it to me when we have 
more leisure.” 

Humphrey turned, headed into the thick 
of the battle, leaving the dead Karsisian, 
still surrounded by his bubble of air, lying 
upon the sand. Keeping always at his 
companion's side, Don glanced at the 
strange struggle raging about them. Two 
of the globes, rushing toward each other, 
would merge, while the opponents fought, 
then separate as the victor passed on. Once 
Don saw an immense bubble in the center 
of which Sven, a berserk smile on his lips, 
fought back three of the assailants. More 
and more men were issuing from the air- 
lock of the island, and the savage Kar- 
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sisians were beginning to disappear in flight 
among the forest of kelp. 

“They give way!” Humphrey cried ex- 
ultantly. “See, they run!” 

He raced forward, overtaking a swarthy 
figure in cuirass and helmet. As their 
globes blended, the dark man whirled, cross- 
bow in hand. With a twang, the heavy bolt 
left the bow, shot past Humphrey's head, 
then abruptly stopped as it encountered the 
wall of force. Don fumbled for his gun 
again, but before he could fire, the slim 
Englishman had slain his opponent with a 
touch of his deadly, highly-charged 
weapon. 

“So.” Falworth watched the enemy 
globes disappear into the dark stretches of 
water. “Marry, how they flee! See, al- 
ready Sven has given the signal for our 
return to Thyllos!” 

Don peered through the golden globe. 
Triumphant, the strange assortment of war- 
riors were falling back toward the air-lock, 
bearing their dead and wounded. 

“But,” he exclaimed, “why retreat now? 
If you were to follow them, you might be 
able to wipe out the rest of the raiding 
party!” 

“Nay.” Falworth brushed back his curly 
hair. “We fight in defense only. The law 
of Atlantis prohibits needless slaughter. 
Ah, here comes Sven!” He waved, and a 
moment later another golden bubble blend- 
ed with theirs. The big Viking, a deep burn 
across his chest, joined them. 

“By Odin!” he boomed. “A fight fit for 
the gods! Three of them fell upon me, one 
giving me this scratch ere I cut him down ! ” 

“But” . . . Don demanded . . . “who are 
these Karsisians? Where do they come 
from?” 

“Eh?” Humphrey Falworth broke into 
a laugh. “Faith, that’s droll! Our friend 
here fights valiantly, saves my life, and all 
without knowing aught of his foe! Recol- 
lect, Master Harper, that there were two 
islands, two hilltops, saved by the Atlantean 


black arts. For years they dwelt happily, 
visiting, exchanging lore and science. Then 
one fine day a shipload of freebooters, 
rovers of the Main, were cast upon the Isle 
of Karsis. As scurvy a crew of knaves as 
ever sailed the sea, they repaid their hosts’ 
hospitality by overrunning the island, mak- 
ing the Atlanteans slaves, and mistreating 
their women-folk. And since the energy 
shields about the islands are of different 
frequency from those of these smaller 
globes, one cannot enter them as we enter 
each other’s globe. Each island is secure 
behind its invisible walls so that only by 
raids and skirmishes like this do we meet.” 

“And you make no attempts to free the 
Atlanteans in Karsis?” Don asked. 

“Nay,” Sven growled. “Long have I 
thought the same, but Ahu and the others 
are men of peace, opposed to needless 
fighting. So the matter stands.” 

The great air-lock loomed before them 
now, and a moment later they had entered 
it. Pumps emptied the lock of water, en- 
abling them to snap off the energy packs 
upon their shoulders as they stepped 
through. Following the ranks of victorious 
warriors, they re-entered the city. 

Thyllos was a scene of triumph. A babble 
of voices in a score of languages were lifted 
in shouts, songs. In the shadow of the 
Cyclopean buildings, the defenders band- 
aged wounds, reenacted their parts in the 
struggle. Here a Napoleonic grenadier 
sheathed his deadly bayonet, here a tatooed 
sailor downed a mug of ale, here groups of 
dark Cartheginians made offering before a 
wayside shrine. A brilliant spectacle, these 
many fighting men, all decked in the 
panoply of war! 

From the immense temple of Poseidon in 
the center of the city came a solemn chant 
as the Atlanteans bewailed those whose 
immortal lives had been ended in battle. 
In a little group before one of the massive 
columns, Don made out Anne, her father, 
old Ahu, and the aviator, Varhely, Sven 
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and Humphrey at his side, he made his 
way toward them. 

“Ah I Anne ran forward to meet them. 
“All safe? Nay, but you are wounded, 
Sven!’’ 

“A scratch.” The Norseman shook his 
head contemptuously. “Ours has been a 
great victory!” 

“A victory, yes!” Old Ahu inclined his 
silver head. “Yet it brings me much un- 
happiness. Know that before the men of 
Karsis attacked, someone slew both the 
guards of the locks! Someone within the 
city, since the guards were stationed on the 
insidel Had another minute elapsed before 
the alarm was spread, this traitor might 
have opened the locks, admitted the men of 
Karsis!” 

Don’s eyes lit up at the old Atlantean’s 
words. The cloaked man, the murderer of 
McKane, had been signaling to someone 
beyond the dome when they had interrupt- 
ed him. Undoubtedly this was the man who 
had killed the guards of the lock. And that 
man had murdered the little radio operator 
with an electric sword, the handle of which 
was shaped like a silver porpoise. . . . 

“Ahu! Captain Ross!” he exclaimed. 
“I think I can identify the man responsible 
for all this! He can be recognized by . . 

“Wait!” Old Ahu glanced warningly at 
the crowds of people nearby. “Your man, 
or a follower of his, may be within earshot. 
Go at once to the garden of the gods, wait 
there until I find the other members of 
the Council and join you! Let the warrior 
Sven go, too, to see that no harm befalls 
you on the way.” 

CHAPTER V 

SEARCH FOR THE TRAITOR 

T he garden of the gods, high on the 
slopes above the city, was as close 
to paradise, Don thought, as could 
be attained by man. Flowers of every 
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description from purple orchids to unknown 
blossoms of varied hue were banked in " 
rich profusion, filling the air with heady 
perfume. Queer yellow trees, like growing 
gold, and a network of rainbow-tinted 
vines made shady bowers, while baroque 
statues, graceful marble shrines, singing 
fountains, gave a man-made touch to this 
breath-taking wonderland. Stranger than 
anything else was the sight of the cool 
green sea, above, and on all sides of the 
hilltop, illuminated by the soft light from 
within the vast dome of force. 

“Of all Thyllos,” Captain Ross’ ruddy 
face broke into a smile, “this place is the 
most beautiful, the most sacred. Once, at 
the battle of Saratoga back in America, I 
was wounded, given up for dead, and, 
thinking my last hour come, dreamed of a 
heaven like this. Again, when the ‘York- 
town’ foundered, I had the same thought.” 

“And,” Anne broke in, laughing, “when 
we regained consciousness in this garden, 
we believed it, indeed. Heaven, and the 
Atlanteans, in their white robes, seraphs!” 

Don smiled, glanced about once more. 
Behind him stood Sven, leaning pensively 
upon his huge sword. And beside him was 
Captain Ross, Anne, in colonial garb. . . . 
In spite of the grim actuality of the recent 
undersea fight, Don found it hard to shake 
off the feeling of unreality that gripped 
him. Atlantis . . . men and women of every 
age, living, immortal, beneath the sea. . . . 

A crackling in the underbrush aroused 
him. Perhaps Ahu, the other members of 
the council were arriving. . . . Suddenly 
the calm of the garden was broken by a 
queer twanging noise and something dark, 
slender, shot by him. Then big Sven 
swayed, his face all at once blank, fell to 
the ground. A copper arrow, sputtering 
its lethal blue electrical emanations, pro- 
jected from his arm! 

“Damme!” Captain Ross leaped back, 
drawing his light sword. “What devil’s 
work is this?” 
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Before he could reach Sven’s side there 
was a second ominous twang, 

“Don!” Anne’s voice rose in shrill 
warning. 

Automatically, Don leaped to one side. 
As he did so, another highly-charged arrow 
shot by him, stood quivering in the bole 
of a tree! 

“He’s here! ” Captain Ross shouted, rush- 
ing forward. “In these bushes!” 

No sooner had he reached the clump of 
scarlet shrubbery, however, than a tall 
spare figure, muffled in a dark cloak, sprang 
from this place of concealment. As the 
Captain sprang toward him, he drew back 
the heavy cross-bow he carried, hurled it 
straight at Ross! In vain, the Captain tried 
to dodge; the weapon crashed against his 
temple, sent him, unconscious, to the 
ground. 

In this split second, Don had recognized 
the cloaked figure . . . recognized it as the 
same which had killed McKane. A fierce 
smile on his lean bronzed face, he jerked 
the heavy automatic from its holster, fired. 

A thunderous roar disturbed the peace 
of the sweet-scented gardens. The masked 
man did not pause in his plunge toward 
Don. The American swore; in his haste 
the shot had gone wide. A sword was glit- 
tering in his assailant’s hand ... an electric 
sword with a silver handle shaped like a 
porpoise! Just as Don was about to fire 
a second time, the blade licked out in a 
deadly thrust. No half charge, this time, 
he realized. One touch of the sputtering 
blue piece of steel would bring instant 
death. Leaping backwards, he squeezed 
the trigger of the automatic. 

Again the bullet missed its mark . . . but 
by some queer twist of fate it struck the 
gleaming shock-sword! The length of steel 
flew into a dozen fragments, blackening 
the grass as they fell! 

With a bellow of rage, the mysterious 
marauder hurled the heavy silver hilt at 
Don; then, as the American ducked, dove 


into the masses of shrubbery. Gun in hand, 
Harper plunged after him. Familiar with 
every path, every clump of bushes, the 
masked man wove in and out of the maze 
of undergrowth, disappeared in a grove of 
gnarled, purple-blossomed trees. In vain 
Don pursued him; his assailant seemed to 
have vanished into the earth. For some 
moments, the American searched for the 
murderer, then, realizing the futility of 
his endeavors, headed back to the clearing 

H e REACHED the scene of the strug- 
gle in time to see Captain Ross, sup 
ported by a white-faced, tragic-eyed Anne, 
lurch to his feet. The Captain’s coun- 
tenance was a blue-black mass of bruises. 
Sven lay still, a trickle of blood seeping from 
his arm. One glance told Don that the 
highly-charged copper arrow had done its 
grim w^ork ... the bluff, big-hearted Viking 
had gone to join his companions in Valhalla. 

Suddenly anxious shouts resounded 
through the garden. Varhely ran toward 
them. 

“What is it?” he cried. “I heard 
shots . . .” 

Before Don could explain, there were 
more cries of alarm and Humphrey, Ahu, 
the other members of the Council, burst 
into the clearing. 

Mighty Poseidon!” Old Ahu quavered. 
“Death ... in the garden of the gods!” 

In tense, emotion-packed words. Captain 
Ross gasped out the story of the savage 
attack. 

“Again the traitor in our midst! ” Humph- 
rey exclaimed. “Twice murder in cold 
blood . . . and the slaying of the guard.® 
of the locks! Poor Sven! For over a hun- 
dred years have he and I . . .” The English- 
man broke off, his eyes tortured. 

“Aye,” Captain Ross muttered. “A true 
and brave friend, for all his barbarous man- 
ner!” He turned to Don. “You claimed 
that you could identify this traitor! How?” 
Harper shook a sombre head. 
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“Before this attack, I had a means of 
identifying him,” he said. “Maybe he over- 
heard me, jumped us in hopes of getting me 
out of the way. But now, whether he knows 
it or not, he’s safe.” Don picked up the 
silver hilt of their assailant’s sword. “I 
noticed that the shock-stick which killed 
McKane had a handle of silver in the shape 
of a porpoise, hoped to find the man who 
wore it. But now . . .” 

Old Ahu studied the curiously-carved 
handle which concealed the tiny battery 
giving the sword its lethal charge. 

“It is familiar to me,” he muttered. 
“Often have I seen such a sword. But who 
wore it, I cannot remember.” Ahu thrust 
the hilt into his belt. “Before the gods, I 
swear the killer shall not escape us! None 
shall be permitted to pass through the locks 
until the entire island has been searched! 
Sooner or later we shall find him! And 
when that day comes, the traitor shall pay 
the penalty of the law of Knem!” 

CHAPTER VI 

THE TRAITOR EXPOSED 

T he great pyramid-temple of Poseidon 
rose high above the white marble city 
below, dominating it like some hoary 
giant. Don Harper, standing motionless 
on the summit of the massive structure, 
gazed with brooding eyes at the crowded 
colorful streets of the city. Somewhere in 
those throngs of gayly dressed men and 
women was the mysterious assailant who had 
killed McKane, Sven, the guards of the 
lock . . . and attempted to murder him, 
Don, fearing discovery. Did the intruder 
in this submarine paradise know that the 
means of identification was now all but use- 
less? Or would there be, Don reflected, 
other attempts upon his life? 

“You are thoughtful, sir!” Anne Ross, 
crossing the marble-paved terrace, laughed. 
“Does the beauty of our city fail to please 
you?” 


“No.” He shook his head. “I’ve never 
seen anything quite so lovely.” Don’s eyes, 
as he spoke, however, were not upon the 
panorama beneath them. He was gazing 
at the girl, slim, vivid, delicate as a bit of 
old dresden. 

“I vow you’ll make me vain, sir!” she 
laughed, coloring. “I had a treat planned 
for you, Mr. Harper, yet I fear that one so 
bold . . 

“Okey,” he chuckled. “I’ll be good. Re- 
member, I’m not used to eighteenth century 
manners! What’s the treat?” 

“This!” She exhibited a bit of papyrus, 
covered with hieroglyphs. “Although none 
are permitted to leave the locks until the 
spy is found, Ahu has given me a pass per- 
mitting us to go beyond the dome, visit the 
marine gardens. Neither you nor I, nor 
Humphrey, could, of course, be the traitor.” 

“Humphrey?” Don asked. “Is he in- 
cluded?” 

“To be sure! ” Anne Ross said. “ ’Twould 
not be seemly to venture abroad with you 
alone! He is to meet us at the entrance of 
the lock. Shall we go?” 

At the entrance of the great tunnel-like 
locks, however, they found instead of Hum- 
phrey the lean, dark aviator, Varhely. A 
large wicker basket hung from his hand. 

^‘Hello!” he grinned. “Falworth sends 
his regrets. Ahu has made him leader of 
one of the parties searching for the Kar- 
sisian spy. He asked me to take his place. 
And to show that my heart’s in the right 
place, I brought a basket of lunch.” Var- 
hely turned to Don. “All set for a fish’s-eye 
view of the ocean?” 

“I had a look at it yesterday, during the 
battle,” Don said shortly. 

“Lucky man! By the time I got to this 
lock it was all over.” Smiling, he took 
Anne’s arm, nodding cheerfully at the 
guards as she exhibited Ahu’s slip of papy- 
rus. The two tall Altanteans who stood at 
either side of the tunnel examined it, waved 
them through. 
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D on was silent as they walked along 
the huge, stone-lined tube. He found 
it strange that Humphrey had been so sud- 
denly appointed to one of the searching par- 
ties. It seemed even more strange that he 
should have asked Varhely to take his place, 
since the latter was no more than a nodding 
acquaintance of the Englishman’s. Still, 
perhaps Humphrey had thought that the 
aviator, being of the same era as he, Don, 
might prove a more suitable companion for 
this undersea excursion . . . Troubled, Har- 
per followed Anne and Varhely into the 
large room upon which the locks proper 
opened. 

Beside the mass of levers and switches 
that operated the locks stood the venerable 
Atlantean attendant. At sight of Anne’s 
pass, he handed them three of the portable 
energy packs. Varhely slipped one of them 
upon his own shoulders, turned to Don. 

“Here!” He said. “I’ll show you how it 
works! The thing’s simplicity itself! You 
just ...” The sentence was concluded by 
a swinging, crashing blow of his knotted 
fist. Caught completely by surprise, Don 
swayed, dropping the heavy pack. Dimly 
he heard Anne scream, saw the old lock 
tender start up in surrpise. Then, as Var- 
hely’s fist jolted against his jaw a second 
time, he crumpled to the floor, unconscious. 

Don Harper recovered his senses to find 
himself lying upon the stone floor of the 
lock room. His arms and legs were securely 
bound by strips of cloth torn from his own 
shirt. Anne, also bound, lay near him, while 
the old lock-tender sprawled over his desk, 
blood streaming from an ugly wound in his 
head. Varhely, his face set in a saturnine 
smile, bent over the array of levers on the 
control panel. As Don stirred, he swung 
around, saluted him mockingly. 

“Awake, Mr. Harper?” he murmured. 
“Excellent! You will be able then to witness 
my escape, and, more dramatic still, the 
destruction of Thyllos. Unfortunately, you 
will miss the greatest triumph of all , , . the 


conquest of the upper world by the Eurasian 
Alliance!” 

“The Eurasian Alliance! ” Don exclaimed. 
“Then you ...” 

“I am a commander in its air-force. 
While on a scouting expedition some months 
ago, I ran into a bit of anti-aircraft fire 
from one of the cruisers of your Atlantic 
squadron. My gas tanks punctured, I 
seemed doomed to a watery grave when I 
spotted this strange island. My plane got 
me to v/ithin a half-mile of it and I swam 
the remaining distance.” 

“And repay our kindness,” Anne cried 
contemptuously, “by spying for Karsis!” 

“Only through necessity,” Varhely re- 
plied easily, hard at work on the row of 
levers. “As soon as I learned that these 
Atlanteans possessed both the secret of im- 
mortality, and that of anti-gravity, I real- 
ized that we of the Alliance could easily 
conquer the earth, live as immortals, domi- 
nating the common herd. Surely a tremen- 
dous reward for any risks I might take! ” 

“You’re mad!” Don grated. “The upper 
world could not survive if immortality were 
introduced. Overpopulation, famine, the 
death of religion, no future . . . it’s im- 
possible! And anti-gravity might enable 
you to conquer the world, but you’d never 
get the Atlanteans to reveal it! ” 

“Wishful thinking, Mr. Harper.” Var- 
hely went on with his work, chuckling. 
“The Atlanteans here might not, but you 
forget Karsis. Its buccaneer rulers have, 
in their own inimitable fashion, wormed the 
secret from the Atlanteans whom they made 
slaves. A week after I had reached Thyllos, 
I went out in one of these globes of force, 
headed for Karsis. Upon my promise to 
see that they entered this island, Gismond, 
the chief of Karsis, explained to me a por- 
tion of the anti-gravity secret. Feiscinating, 
Mr. Harper! Just as cutting an electro- 
magnetic field produces a flow of electrons, 
or electricity, so the cutting of a gravita- 
tional field produces a flow of protons, or 
electrogravitational force! The mass of sea- 
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water above us acts as one ‘magnet/ the 
earth below as the other, while the armature 
which cuts the lines of force between them, 
instead of being wrapped with copper wire, 
is circled by tubes of hydrogen! That^s just 
the barest outline, of course. The detailed 
explanation was to have been mine when 
the Karsisians entered this lock, captured 
Thyllos.^’ 

“And you failed!” Anne laughed mock- 
ingly. “Even by killing the guards you were 
not able to admit the Karsisians! Is it 
likely theyll give the secret of gravity gen- 
eration to you after you have failed?” 

“True.” Varhely nodded. “Our first at- 
tempt was not a success. In a very few min- 
utes, however, Thyllos shall be destroyed! 
First I pass through the lock, wearing an 
energy pack, make my way to safety. As 
I leave, I shall wedge open the outer door, 
which will leave only this inner door to 
prevent the water from pouring into the 
island, under pressure of a ton to the square 
inch, and destroying all within the dome. 
The problem of opening this inner door 
after I have gone is simple. You will, 1 
am sure, appreciate my ingenuity.” 

E yes wide with horror, Anne and Don 
watched Varhely open the wicker 
“lunch-basket,” take from it a large clay 
vessel filled with water. This he hung by 
a bit of cord from the ceiling. A similar 
vessel, but empty, he hung from one of the 
switches on the control panel, immediately 
below the upper, water-filled jug. 

“Observe.” The spy rubbed his hands in 
anticipation. “Immediately before leaving, 
I remove this plug in the upper container. 
Water begins to drip into the lower one. 
When enough water has entered the lower 
vessel to give it sufficient weight, it pulls 
the switch down, thus opening the inner 
door of the lock and admitting the sea. 
Within a half-hour the entire island of 
Thyllos will be destroyed! And when Gis- 
mond, the other Karsisians, learn that I 
have brought them victory, they will give 


me the secret of anti-gravity, raise Karsis 
to the surface! A raft will carry me to the 
Canaries where our fleet assembles. Think, 
Mr. Harper! — the secret of gravity in the 
hands of the Eurasian Alliance! America, 
the whole world shall be ours! ” 

“No!” Anne whispered. “You can^t! 
Dad . . . Ahu . . . Humphrey . . . you can’t 
drown them! To wipe out the entire 
island . . , !” 

“Not the entire island!” Varhely’s black 
eyes glittered ironically. “You will come 
with me to the upper world, witness the 
conquest of our Alliance!” He pulled the 
switch opening the inner door of the lock, 
then removed the plug from the vessel of 
water. Carrying the struggling girl, he 
moved toward the entrance. 

“Anne! ” Don, his face white, surged for- 
ward, fighting the bonds that held him 
against the wall. 

Varhely had entered the lock, now, and 
a touch of the lever on his energy pack sur- 
rounded both him and the girl with a globe 
of glowing force. Drawing the huge inner 
door shut, he smiled mockingly at Don. 
His lips framed a derisive farewell and an 
instant later the inner door clicked shut. 

Stunned, Don stared at the control panel. 
The moment the door closed, the switch had 
snapped shut. Now, drop by drop, water 
from the upper vessel was dripping into the 
lov^’er. And as soon as the weight was suffi- 
cient, the switch would be dragged down 
again, opening the door — a deluge, shoot- 
ing under tremendous pressure through the 
lock, to destroy the grandeur of Atlantis! 

Frantically the American writhed, twist- 
ed, exerted every ounce of strength to break 
his bonds. Lashed against a huge pipe that 
ran along the wall, there was no chance of 
even bumping against the jug, upsetting it. 
Face beaded with sweat, muscles aching, 
Don struggled against the improvised rope. 

Slowly, like poison dropping into a cup, 
the water trickled through the hole in the 
upper vessel. Don shouted vainly for help, 
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but his voice was smothered by the masses 
of mighty masonry. Long minutes passed 
and still he could make no impression on 
the bonds that held him motionless. 

The lower jug was half full; the cord by 
which it was fastened to the release switch 
grew dangerously taut. The steady drip of 
the falling water was maddening. To Don, 
still dazed from Varhely^s blows, it seemed 
that the sound was like the booming of a 
mighty drum, cruelly unvarying ... a drum 
of doom! Drip , . . drip . . . drip . . . Now 
it was like the pounding of an inexorable 
heart . . . now it was a merciless hammer 
thudding against his taut nerves. Drip ... 
drip . . . drip . . . 

The receiver was three-quarters full! The 
weight upon the handle of the switch had 
drawn it a fraction of an inch from the 
wall! Another drop into the container and 
another imperceptible movement of the 
lever. Terrifying pictures flashed through 
Don^s mind. Thyllos engulfed, its hetero- 
geneous population doomed, even as the 
inhabitants of Atlantis had been doomed! 
The great buildings, the vast store of 
knowledge, accumulated over untold cen- 
turies, would be lost forever! — the breath- 
taking beauty of the garden of the gods, the 
temple of Poseidon, the white marble city 
... all buried beneath mud and sand! 

Suddenly, as the switch creaked omi- 
nously, Don threw all his remaining strength 
into one tremendous effort. Something gave 
and his right hand, numb and blue, slipped 
loose! 

Desperately Don reached around to pick 
at the knots which held him to the wall . . . 
then realized that it was too late. Long 
minutes must pass before he could free him- 
self, cross the room, empty the lower ves- 
sel .. . and three more drops would give 
sufficient weight to pull the switch! 

Eyes bleak with despair, Don watched 
one of the three drops fall. All at once his 
numb fingers encountered his automatic, 
overlooked by the spy. Frantically he 


snatched it from its holster, just as the 
second drop fell. Eyes blinded with sweat, 
hand trembling, Don raised the gun, fired! 

The roar in the closed room was terrific. 
As the puff of smoke cleared away, Don’s 
heart leaped. The jug was shattered into a 
dozen fragments, its load of water spilled 
upon the floor! Only a length of limp cqrd 
hung from the handle of the switch! Thyl- 
los was saved! 

At that moment, as Don sagged panting, 
exhausted, against his bonds, the lock- 
tender stirred, aroused by the sound of the 
shot. His head caked wdth dried blood the 
old man dragged himself erect, gazed wild- 
eyed at the scene before him. 

“Help me get loose!” Don exclaimed. 
“Captain Ross’ daughter . . . carried off by 
that murderer . . .!” While the lock- tender 
cut his bonds, he snapped out the story of 
Varhely’s attempt to destroy the isle. 

“Mighty Poseidon!” The old man 
glanced in horror at the shattered jug. 
“Surely the gods have saved us!” He tot- 
tered toward the tunnel. “I must tell the 
guards . . .” 

“Wait a minute!” Don seized his arm. 
“Isn’t there some other lock leading to the 
sea? To open this one is death to us all . . . 
but unless I can get free at once, overtake 
Varhely before he reaches Karsis, there’s 
no chance of saving Anne! There must be 
some other way from this island!” 

“Aye.” The old man muttered. “There 
lies the emergency lock, to be used in case 
of danger to the large one!” He pointed to 
a small doorway lost in the shadows at the 
end of the room. “Yet it might be wise for 
you to wait until the others are notified ...” 

“And let Varhely get an impossible lead 
on us?” Don slipped into his energy pack, 
headed for the small lock. “Quick!” 

The old tender turned to the control 
panel; a moment later Don, shielded by his 
globe of force, had passed through the little 
emergency lock into the dark, mysterious 
undersea world beyond. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SAVAGE ASSAILANTS 

T he ocean depths were a shimmering 
cool green in the light from the im- 
mense golden dome of Thyllos. Be- 
fore Don lay great fields of kelp, peopled 
by darting fish of every size and description, 
from tiny sea-devils with luminous teeth, to 
exquisite butterfly-fish. Now and then a 
great black monster would swirl inquisi- 
tively toward the globe of lambent energy 
about him, then, checked, wheel off and dis- 
appear. For some moments after emerging 
from the lock Don stood still, waiting for 
his eyes to grow accustomed to the weird 
light. 

The ocean floor, contrary to his expec- 
tations, was far from level. A long slope 
lay before him, its surface cut with sudden 
hollows, great moss-covered boulders. After 
ten minutes^ walking Thyllos had disap- 
peared behind a series of mounds, with only 
a vague glow to mark its location. Now 
Don could see but a few yards on all sides 
before the illumination from his globe died 
away in the eternal darkness of the sea bot- 
tom. He paid scant heed to his surround- 
ings, however, plunging grimly i :i the direc- 
tion of Karsis. 

Suddenly from the crest of a small rise 
Don saw something that made his heart 
leap. Far ahead a round bubble of light 
moved along the ocean’s floor! Too large 
to be a luminous fish, it was unquestionably 
an energy globe! Loosening the pistol in its 
holster, Don raced toward the sphere of 
light. 

Now the other globe had, apparently, 
seen him, for its occupant increased his 
pace. In spite of this, the distance between 
the two rapidly diminished; burdened by 
the girl’s weight, Varhely could make little 
speed. Onward across the interminable 
stretches of sand and slime the globes sped, 
forcing their way through tangles of sea- 
v;eed, circling huge rocks, leaping rocky 
fissures. 


Don could make out two figures behind 
the other energy shield . . . Varhely, red- 
faced, panting . . . Anne, very pale, stum- 
bling along at his side, casting an anxious 
glance from time to time over her shoulder. 
Now only a hundred yards separated the 
two globes. Exultant, Don increased his 
speed. Fifty yards . . . twenty-five . . . 
Varhely was gasping for breath, swaying, 
as he tried to drag the girl onward. Don 
grinned, gripping the automatic. In an* 
other moment the globes would blend, and 
then . . . 

All at once Don saw an expression of 
horror pass over Anne’s countenance, saw 
a soundless scream rise to her lips. Varhely 
paused, grinning, stared at the water above 
the pursuing sphere. Automatically Don’s 
eyes turned upward . . . and the blood 
leaped in his veins. 

Settling about his globe of force was a 
nightmare creature, the sight of which 
brought cold sweat to his brow. Huge 
python-like tentacles, fully twenty feet long 
wove a writhing network about the shim- 
mering sphere while a huge shapeless mass, 
leprous white, sank slowly, relentlessly, 
downward. Don could make out great bot- 
tomless eyes, cold, unblinking, a cruel 
curved parrot-like beak, flaccid lips working 
with a nauseous, avid movement. A giant 
octopus, monstrous apparition of the un- 
known depths, held the globe of force in its 
terrible grip! 

For a moment sheer terror shook Don, 
then he realized that the shield of force, 
able to hold back the tremendous pressure 
of the water, was proof against any denizens 
of the deep. Contemptuously he started 
forward . . . only to find the globe would 
not move! 

F rowning, Don glanced at the huge 
tentacles wrapped about the globe; the 
octopus was holding him, force screen and 
all, helpless in its twining arms! As he 
watched, the immense creature commenced 
its attack upon the golden globe. Again 
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and again his curving beak struck at the 
invisible shield, to no avail. Finding him- 
self thus thwarted, a red haze of rage 
clouded the monster ^s eyes; exerting his 
herculean strength, he shook the globe as 
though it were a toy balloon. Don, 
tumbling drunkenly about within it, gasped 
frantically for breath. There was nothing 
for him to hold on to; the walls of the globe 
were somehow intangible. 

The water about them was boiling as the 
huge creature thrashed about in vain as- 
saults at this strange antagonist. Battered, 
breathless, Don swore in helpless rage. The 
globe that shielded him also prevented his 
reaching the raging monster. Curious sput- 
terings were emanating from the energy 
pack on his shoulders. What if this violent 
shaking should damage its delicate mecha- 
nism? 

The globe containing Varhely and Anne 
had disappeared. Don could see nothing 
except the cup-studded tentacles, the huge 
formless face peering down at him. The 
sputtering of the energy pack had increased, 
and it seemed that the golden light wavered. 
The giant octopus, as though aware of this 
weakness of the shield of force, redoubled 
his efforts, shaking the globe as a cat shakes 
a mouse. Desperately, Don attempted to 
remain on his feet, to save the shoulder pack 
from further damage. His efforts were to 
no avail. In another moment . . . 

Suddenly Don saw the octopus’ great 
glassy eyes roll upward. Sleek, savage 
shapes were darting toward the scene of the 
conflict. Tiger sharks, a dozen of them, 
each fifteen or more feet long! Whirling, 
the octopus dropped the glowing sphere, 
faced these new antagonists. The sharks, 
their fierce teeth bared, fell like wolves upon 
the huge monster. 

Crouching, out of breath, within the 
sphere, Don watched this titanic battle of 
the deep. One of the sharks was in the grip 
of the tentacles, crushed to a bloody pulp, 
but the others continued to flash in and out, 


lightning fast, their teeth tearing ribbons 
of white flesh from their monstrous ad- 
versary. Blood stained the water, and 
scores of smaller fish, attracted by it, circled 
the antagonists like a swarm of vultures. 
Suddenly a black cloud shot from the octo- 
pus, blackening the water, blotting the en- 
tire scene from view. 

As the sable pall spread through the 
water, Don shook the cobwebs from his 
brain, headed away from the furious con- 
flict. At length clear green water greeted 
his eyes. Nowhere, however, was there any 
sign of the energy globe containing Varhely 
and Anne. Taking his bearings from a curi- 
ously-shaped rock, he set out once more in 
the direction of Karsis. 

For long hours, Don plodded along the 
ocean’s floor. Great boulders, huge jumbles 
of carved stone loomed on all sides, grim 
ruins of some Atlantean city. Don could 
see the water-worn skeletons of once-mighty 
buildings, shrouded in funeral palls of som- 
bre sea-weed. Desolate, ghostly, the sub- 
merged dwellings were like rows of ancient 
sepulchres. 

Onward past the mouldering ruins Don 
toiled. The pack on his back was still 
sputtering ominously and the glowing globe 
had shrunk until its diameter was hardly 
six feet. Moreover, the air within it was 
rapidly growing foul. 

A mile past the sunken city, great fiats 
covered with curious growths met Don’s 
gaze. Seaweed, moss, kelp, ranged in rows, 
separating great masses of brilliant under- 
sea vegetation, as colorful and ordered as 
that of some terrestrial hot-house — the 
marine gardens, Don realized bitterly, that 
he and Anne had set out so gayly to see 
hours before. It seemed as though cen- 
turies had passed since they left the temple 
of Poseidon for the locks. 

Wearily, ^his head aching from the foul 
air, Don staggered on. Long ago his sense 
of direction had left him; whether he was 
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heading for Thyllos or Karsis, he could not 
tell. Driven on by some blind instinct, he 
forced his leaden legs to move, hoping 
against hope. Anne . . . Varhely ... he 
had to overtake them! Had to! If Varhely 
reached Karsis, obtained the secret of the 
gravity machines from its rulers, America 
was doomed! With anti-gravity, fleets of 
warships could be wafted through the air as 
easily as planes, could shell cities from 
above while laughing at the efforts of Amer- 
ican aircraft to penetrate their armored 
hulls! Weird delirious pictures flickered 
' through Don^s brain . . . mad pictures of 
huge battleships floating serenely above 
New York, hovering in the air as they 
dumped loads of bombs onto the helpless 
city! Feverishly Don plodded onward, half- 
conscious, a prey to wild fantasies. 

All at once, the exhausted American saw 
lights ahead . . . dozens of lights flickering 
like a swarm of submarine fireflies. Nearer 
and nearer they came, from all sides, sur- 
rounding him. Were they men of Thyllos, 
he wondered, or a patrol from Karsis? Gun 
in hand, he waited as the golden spheres 
swept through the water toward him. 

The strange globes were near, now; star- 
ing at them Don's heart sank. The faces 
behind the shields of force were brutish, 
savage, the scarred and bearded features of 
the pirate conquerors of Karsis! Swiftly 
Don glanced about. No chance of escape 

. . he was surrounded! An examination 
of the automatic revealed four of its eight 
shells left in the clip. Four shots . . . and 
more than twenty of the enemy! Hopelessly 
Don crouched beneath his shrinking sphere 
of force. 

In an instant, the savage assailants were 
upon him. A dozen globes merged with his 
own to make a huge irregularly-shaped 
bubble of air. Twenty of the grim Kar- 
sisians, their electric swords spitting blue 
sparks, plunged toward their prey, shouting 
exultantly. 


Once Don's heavy pistol roared, and the 
foremost of his attackers crumpled, clawing 
at his chest. Again and again, he fired, and 
two more fell. Howling with rage, the 
others pressed on. Don planted his last 
bullet in the body of a huge, black-bearded 
ruffian wearing a rusty hauberk, then hurled 
the empty gun at a halbardier who lunged 
at him v/ith a long, heavy axe. 

Even as the halbardier toppled forward, 
another of the Karsisians drew back his 
arm, clutching a knife. In vain Don 
ducked; the blade of the dagger grazed his 
shoulder with a sputter of blue sparks. 
Electrical current, unbelievably powerful, 
swept through his body, stiffening him 
where he stood. Then, as the dagger passed 
by, the collapsed weakly, paralyzed by the 
awful flow of energy. Swords raised, the 
remaining Karsisians sprang forward. 

CHAPTER VIII 

ELECTRIC SWORDPLAY 

I YING there on the ocean floor, Don 
. watched the electric swords, spitting 
blue sparks, descend. This it seemed, 
was the end ... the end not only for him- 
self, but for America as well. Varhely . . . 
the secret of anti-gravity ... In an instant 
the deadly swords would strike . . . 

Suddenly the leader of the raiding party 
roared an order, struck up the descending 
weapons. 

‘‘Wait!" he growled. “The rogue may 
have information! Varhely claims to have 
opened the locks of Thyllos, destroyed it. 
Perhaps by questioning this man we may 
learn the truth!" 

Obediently two of the Karsisians picked 
up Don and, energy globes merged into one 
long bubble, set out toward their home-city, 
followed by the others of the patrol. They 
had gone only a short distance when the 
glow of a great dome was visible through 
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the dark water. Karsis, outwardly a twin 
to the Isle of Thyllos, lay before them. 

Through locks, they passed, emerging 
in the heart of a huge island city. Don, 
recovered from the numbing electric shock, 
was jerked to his feet, bound. Dazedly he 
glanced about, taking in his surroundings. 

Like Thyllos, Karsis was a cyclopean up- 
heaval of stone, a majestic array of great 
temples, lofty terraces, imposing public 
buildings, all adorned with magnificent fres- 
coes, brilliant murals, and colossal statues 
of gods and demi-gods, their expressions 
grave, their sightless eyes seeming to brood 
on the mysteries of infinite time and space. 
Yet while its mighty works remained intact, 
aloof, the mark of the savage, brutal con- 
querors of Karsis was everywhere notice- 
able, desecrating the glory of Atlantis, 
Temples were being used as taverns, filth 
and deliberate destruction marred the 
beauty of the wide streets, gardens and 
orchards were lost in weeds, the homes of 
Atlantean nobles robbed of their simple 
splendor and decked in garish trappings. 
Yet shocking as this profanation was, it 
failed to destroy the grandeur of the con- 
quered city. The great shrines, the sublime 
statues, seemed somehow contemptuous of 
the efforts of puny man to efface their 
eternal, ageless majesty. 

U RGED forward by his captors, Don 
stumbled along the marble-paved 
streets. On all sides roaring, drunken 
throngs met his gaze. Coarse-faced buc- 
caneers, mugs of wine in their hands, roared 
the ribald choruses of some ancient drink- 
ing song; slim, near-nude Atlantean dancing 
girls waited upon their captors, fierce hatred 
lurking behind their forced smiles; nobles 
and haughty priests of Atlantis, emaciated, 
clad in slaves' rags, toiled in granaries, wine- 
presses, smithies, enduring the lashes of 
their overseers with proud stoicism. 

All this Don took in as his guards led 
him along the crowded highways toward a 


vast pyramidal building not unlike the tem- 
ple of Poseidon at Thyllos. A moment 
later they had passed through its massive 
portals, were walking along gloomy corri- 
dors, on the walls of which were weird bas- 
reliefs, the figures of long-dead kings of 
Atlantis. Grey granite ghosts, they marched 
in endless procession, some all but obliter- 
ated by age and neglect, some, better pre- 
served, peering with blind eyes from the 
dark stone. 

At the end of the corridor a truculent 
sentry halted Don's captors. 

‘‘Gismond confers with Varhely, but now 
arrived from Thyllos," he grunted. ‘They 
are not to be disturbed . . ." 

“Tell them we bring a prisoner who may 
supply information," the leader of the 
patrol snapped. “They'll see usl’^ 

For a moment, the sentinel hesitated. 
Through the heavy tapestry that blocked 
the doorway, a dry musty voice was audible. 

. . if, as you claim, Thyllos is inun- 
dated, we have only to raise it, rid it of 
those drowned, and take possession. By 
such a stroke you will have earned your 
price ... the secret of gravity!" 

“You have the formulae, the plans?" It 
was Varhely, speaking in eager tones. “I've 
lived up to my end of the bargain, and the 
sooner I reach the surface the better. The 
war ..." 

Don heard the sentry interrupting, then 
the dry voice once more. A moment later 
the curtain was drawn back and they were 
waved into the room beyond. Seated at 
one end of the chamber was a lean vulpine 
man, his hairless head gleaming like old 
parchment, his sharp features like those of 
some bird of prey. The mantle he wore, 
of black velvet, somehow suggested a 
shroud. Before him stood Varhely, suave 
and immaculate. At sight of Don, Varhely's 
face darkened. 

“Didn't I tell you to kill the dog when 
you found him?" he snapped at the leader 
of the patrol. 
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‘‘But I thought he might have informa- 
tion/^ the man protested. Surely . . 

Gismond, ruler of Karsis, nodded, smiled 
sardonically. 

“You were right,'’ he said. “A chance 
to test Varhely's story. He seems in great 
haste for one who, with immortality, has 
all eternity ahead." Gismond’s yellowish 
eyes turned to Don, fixed him with an un- 
wavering, hypnotic stare. “It will not be 
well for you to lie when answering my ques- 
tions, particularly since all information can 
be verified. Tell me how, with Thyllos 
destroyed by the sea, you were able to 
escape?" 

Don shot a quick glance at Varhely. The 
spy's face was waxy, contorted with sup- 
pressed rage. His plans for obtaining the 
secret of gravity, of world domination by 
the Eurasian Alliance, hung in the balance. 

“Varhely has lied to you!" Don ex- 
claimed. “Thyllos is not destroyed! If 
you care to send scouts to investigate they'll 
rell you the same!" 

“So?" Gismond’s bland gaze swung to 
the aviator. “What say you this time? 
Did you indeed believe me fool enough to 
give you the formulae, return you to the 
surface, without verifying your story?" 

“I . . . there must have been some mis- 
take," Varhely faltered before those yellow, 
cat-like eyes. “Everything was ready when 
I left. Someone must have entered the 
lock-room, freed the controls . . ." 

“More lies!" Gismond roared, suddenly 
ablaze. “Bones of the Saints, fool, I'm 
sick of your excuses! Your mighty plans 
for the capture and destruction of Thyllos 
have cost me the lives of sturdy warriors 
and availed us nothing! First your bungling 
attempt to admit us into Thyllos, now the 
stupid affair of op>ening its locks! Perhaps 
a score of years' labor in the foundries will 
sharpen your wits!" He turned to the troop 
of g u a rcfe. "Take this boaster to the slave 
quarters . . 


“Wait!” Varhely sprang forward, seized 
Gismond 's arm. “A ... A minute! I've 
apian! One that's sure to work!" 

“Another plan?" Gismond growled. “I've 
enough of your stupidity! WTiat hair- 
brained scheme is this?" 

“I'll show you!" Varhely turned, whis- 
pered to one of the guards. The man 
nodded, left the room. A moment later he 
returned, a small erect figure at his side. 
Chin high, dark eyes glowing, Anne Ross 
stared in cool white scorn at her captors. 
Suddenly, catching sight of Don, the girl's 
composure broke. 

“Don!" she whispered. “What . . . what 
happened? Dad . . . Ahu ... the city . . ." 

“All safe," he replied. “I managed to 
get free, prevent the lock from opening. 
Don't worry . . ." 

“Silence!" Gismond broke in harshly, his 
cold gaze sweeping the girl's slender form. 
“You will be good enough to explain. Mas- 
ter Varhely, what this wench has to do with 
the ultimate capture of Thyllos!" 

“Surely." The spy's dark face broke into 
a smile. “She's the daughter of Captain 
Ross, a member of Thyllos' council. Now 
it's hardly likely that he'll let the kidnaping 
of his daughter pass quietly. Thyllos is 
already in a fighting mood after the events 
of the past few days. This should be the 
excuse needed to bring them to attack us 
here." 

“Ah!” Gismond nodded. “I think I 
begin to understand. You mean . . 

“I mean," Varhely repeated, “that all 
our attacks have failed because the Atlan- 
teans and their followers remained safe be- 
hind the energy walls of Thyllos. By this 
manoeuvre we draw them into the open. 
An ambush of their forces . . .” 

“Excellent ! " Gismond cried, “This time 
you have done well! The submarine gar- 
dens lie on their route, and the thick masses 
of seaweed should well conceal the light of 
our globes! A thousand men hidden there 
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could fall upon them, cut them to bits be- 
fore they recover^ from the surprise! I 
myself shall lead' the attack to prevent any 
of those unfortunate ‘mistakes’ that seem 
to attend your efforts. And if we succeed, 
you may claim your reward, the formulae 
of our anti-gravity machines!^’ 

He motioned to the leader of the warriors. 
“Let the American be placed in confinement. 
He must have contact with no one, in order 
that our plans remain secret. The girl will 
be kept here, under guard. She may prove 
amusing after we have settled with the men 
of Thyllos.” 

At Gismond’s words, the coarse-faced sol- 
diers laughed, seized Anne. Sight of the 
girl’s pale, horrified face filled Don with 
sudden fury. Desperately, he tried to break 
away from his guards, to throw himself 
upon the mocldng Gismond, but a rain of 
blows battered him into submission. One 
glance, he had, of Varhely’s saturnine coun- 
tenance, of Gismond’s ironic smile, then the 
Karsisian warriors dragged him from the 
room. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE FATHER OF EVIL 

T he prisons of Karsis, located far be- 
low the city, were dank, musty with 
age. Grasping shadows lurked like 
sombre spectres through the cells, the damp- 
walled corridors, and a bitter cold emanated 
from the jnighty blocks of basalt of which 
the dungeon was constructed. 

Don Harper, pacing back and forth in 
his tiny oubliette, was oppressed by the vast 
antiquity of the place. The ghosts of a 
hundred long-forgotten civilizations crowd- 
ed upon his consciousness. Rude hiero- 
glyphs in a score of lost languages covered 
the walls; the floor was worn to glassy 
smoothness by a myriad restless feet. In 
his mind’s eye he could see the long proces- 
sion of weary captives who had cursed these 
four walls of stone — kings of Mu, perhaps, 


their golden robes and turquoise-studded 
armlets a hollow mockery of their former, 
grandeur . . . lean, ascetic priests of Peru, 
solemn, majestic men, contemplating the 
mysteries of the stars, the intricacies of 
human thought, as they waited in vain for 
the day when their armies would over- 
throw the legions of Atlantis, release them 
. . . great black-bearded warriors of Punt, 
of Elath, raging in vain against the im- 
mutable stone until their mighty thews, 
their flashing eyes, and fierce spirits had 
fled, leaving only the grists of men who 
waited for the inevitable final escape. Rich 
merchants of Ophir, bedizened courtiers 
from Knossus, licentious Cimmerian fire- 
worshipers, barbarians of Thule ... And 
now, Don reflected ironically, a lieutenant 
of the United States Navy, following the 
same restless pacing footsteps, last in this 
melancholy procession of the ages! 

The jingle of a guard’s accoutrements 
as he made his round of the cells, brought 
Don back to the present. Frowning, he 
glanced at the marks he had scratched upon 
the wall. Two days! More like two cen- 
turies! What had occurred during those 
forty-eight hours? Had the forces of Thyl- 
los fallen into Varhely’s trap, been de- 
stroyed? Had they decided against an 
attack on Karsis? Or were they even now 
marching toward the undersea gardens? 

Don shook his head, gripped the bronze 
bars of the door. If only he could get free, 
escape Karsis,'^ warn them! More than 
Thyllos depended upon the outcome of this 
struggle on the ocean’s floor. The success 
of Varhely’s trap meant that he would be 
given the plans of the great gravity gener- 
ators, the secret of anti-gravity. And with 
this ancient lore of Atlantis in the hands of 
Varhely, America was doomed! Already, 
with its main fleet engaged in the Pacific, 
with the huge Eurasian squadron gathering 
at Teneriffe to attack the helpless eastern 
seaboard, America seemed faced with in- 
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evitable defeat. But with the mysterious 
force of gravity in the possession of the 
Alliance, there was no hope for the new 
world. Placed at the disposal of the skilful 
Eurasian scientists, nothing could stand up 
against it. Cities uprooted, hurled into the 
air, planes dragged down, armed forces 
trapped by invulnerable walls of force like 
those surrounding the undersea islands. 
Varhely had said that gravity was a force 
like magnetism, like electricity, and as 
easily controlled. In the hands of ruthless 
aggressors, it would create a holocaust, re- 
duce America to a desert. And unless the 
men of Thyllos were saved from the am- 
bush . . . 

Again the footsteps of guards broke the 
silence of the prison; this time there were 
four of them, dragging a slim Atlantean 
youth whose body showed the marks of 
cruel blows. 

“So, knave 1” With a iatinting laugh the 
guards shoved him into a neighboring cell. 
“Impudence toward Gismond’s new favo- 
rites goes not unrewarded. Here you will 
remain until Gismond himself returns from 
his victory over the forces of Thyllos. Hell 
decide on a fitting punishment, 1^11 war- 
rant!^* 

D on watched the Atlantean slump to 
the floor of the cell, the guards dis- 
appear in the gloom of the massive corridor. 
Who had they meant by Gismond’s new 
favorite, he wondered? Could it have been 
Anne? And why would an Atlantean, like 
herself a captive, offend the girl? For a 
moment Don stared at the youth, a limp, 
inert figure upon the floor; then, as he 
heard very faintly above him the tramp of 
marching feet, the roar of a buccaneer^s 
chorus, the matter of the young Atlantean 
was swept from his mind. Were the march- 
ing men above returning, victorious, or 
were they setting out to take their place 
in the ambuscade? Suddenly, as the tu- 
mult died slowly away in the distance, he 
had his answer. Gismond and his follow- 


ers were leaving! Which meant that the 
battle had yet to occur! If only by some 
miracle he could escape, warn Ahu, Cap- 
tain Ross, of the trap • . . 

Frantically Don began to examine his 
cell, but as always, the search proved fruit- 
less. Clammy stone walls, stout bronze 
bars ... a pallet of straw, the clay dish 
which had contained his evening meal . . . 
these and nothing more. This ancient 
prison which had resisted all efforts at 
escape for thousands of years seemed im- 
pervious; the great blocks of basalt needed 
no mortar . . . each one weighed tons . . • 
and the strange archaic lock was the work 
of long-dead craftsmen, defying his clumsy 
efforts at picking it. At length, worn out 
by worry, Don threw himself upon the heap 
of straw, fell into a troubled slumber. 

It was the clink of metal, the sound of 
someone calling his name that aroused Don. 
Drowsily he stirred, then, as the voice 
called again, sat up. Suddenly he gave a 
muffled cry of amazement. Before the door 
of his cell stood the young Atlantean! A 
slender shadowy figure in the gloom, the 
youth was bending over the massive bronze 
lock of the door, his face intent. A 
curious acrid odor was wafted across the 
oubliette. Sharply awake now, Don sprang 
toward the entrance. 

“Who . . . who are you?” he exclaimed. 
“How . . .” 

“Speak softly,” the Atlantean warned, 
“And beware the acid ! Its touch is death I ” 

“Acid?” Don muttered, bewildered. 

The boy nodded, exhibited the tiny 
golden vial from which he was dropping a 
greenish liquid into the lock. 

“Soon, now, the mechanism will be eaten 
away, just as it was in my cell. A few 
drops suffice, for this is the ancient elixir 
my forefathers called ‘the tears of Poseidon.* 
Only the purest gold can withstand it.** 

“But . . I don*t understand.** Don 
stared at the fumes rising from the lock. 
“How did you get the. stuff? And why are 
you freeing me?** 
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came here for that purpose. And the 
vial I carried in my mouth, since these 
sv^aggering fools do not realize that so 
potent a force can be carried in so small a 
space,” He unscrewed the cap of the vial; 
it was, Don noticed, not unlike a crude eye- 
dropper. Thin and sharp as a needle, a 
globule of the greenish fluid dangled from 
its point. When the drop had been intro- 
duced into the lock, the Atlantean resumed 
speaking, 

‘T am Hatan, once a prince of Karsis, 
now a page of Gismond’s household. The 
girl, Anne Ross, told me of Gismond’s plan 
to ambush the forces of Thyllos, marching 
here to free us, and of your imprisonment. 
At my suggestion she made false complaints 
of insolence’ against me, which caused me 
to be brought here. Thus, using the Hears 
of Poseidon’ I shall be able to free you. 
Together we will make our escape, warn 
Ahu and his men.” 

Harper nodded. Anne’s courage and 
wit, the young Atlantean’s bravery in de- 
liberately seeking imprisonment, would be 
responsible if he escaped. Once free he 
must not disappoint them . . . must see 
that the men of Thyllos escaped destruc- 
tion in the submarine gardens. Squaring 
his shoulders, he watched Hatan place 
another drop of the green acid upon the 
lock. 

‘Wow!” The Atlantean threw his shoul- 
der against the door, pushed. A grinding, 
rattling of broken corroded bronze fol- 
lowed, and the door swung open. 

“Good!” Don stepped softly into the 
corridor, his eyes exultant. “Which way 
do we take?” 

“Follow me,” Hatan turned to the left. 
“We . . The words died on his lips as 
sharp footsteps echoed along the corridor. 
A guard, a great burly man clad in ragged 
finery with scarlet sash and head-cloth, was 
striding along the passage, humming a 
ribald drinking song. In his hand glittered 
a cutlass-like shock -sword- 


A t sight of the guard, Hatan gripped 
Don’s arm, dragged him back into the 
shadows. Nearer and nearer moved the 
hulking Karsisian, still unconscious of the 
two men crouching in the darkness. Yet 
it was only a question of time, Don realized, 
before he would catch sight of them. And 
two unarmed men would be helpless be- 
fore the terrible power of the long weapon. 
In hopeless desperation, Don tensed his 
muscles, determined to go down fighting. 

The jailor was nearly abreast of them, 
now, and for a moment Don hoped he 
might pass them by. Suddenly, however, 
the drinking song came to a sudden end 
and a deep-throated oath took its place. 
Cutlass spitting sparks, the big man sprang 
toward them. 

In that instant, before Don could launch 
himself forward, Hatan’s arm flew forward. 
Something bright, golden, shot from it . . . 
the curiously needle-like stopper of the vial 
of acid. Glistening wetly with the deadly 
“tears of Poseidon,” it struck the guard’s 
bared forearm, traced a tiny red furrow 
across it. A queer acrid smell filled the cor- 
ridor and the huge guard stood rooted with 
horror, his bulging eyes fixed on his black- 
ening flesh. For just so long as is neces- 
sary for blood to pass from one’s arm to 
one’s heart, he remained erect, then, his 
skin as dark as that of some long-dead 
corpse, he toppled to the floor. 

“Quick!” Hatan handed Don the cutlass, 
armed himself with a long dagger from the 
guard’s sash. “This way!” 

The American nodded, ran swiftly after 
his young guide. Past cell after cell, they 
raced, some empty, some occupied by 
bearded ragged unfortunates who stared in 
surprise as the two fugitives passed. 

At length, after perhaps fifteen minutes 
of flight, they reached the end of the cor- 
ridor. Here a stairway of great stone blocks 
rose into the shadowy darkness above. 
Upward the two fugitives climbed, hearts 
pounding, feet padding softly upon the 
damp glassy basalt. Suddenly, as the 
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staircase twisted in a steep spiral, light 
gleamed ahead and the shadows of three 
sentries were visible in sharp silhouette 
against the wall. For just a moment the 
fleeing prisoners paused, recovering their 
breaths, crouching for the attack. Don, his 
teeth bared in a fierce fighting smile, glanced 
at Hatan. The young Atlantean was stern, 
frowning grimly as he prepared to strike 
a blow for the freedom of his people. Grip- 
ping the dagger, he gave an imperceptible 
nod. 

Side by side, the two men plunged for- 
ward, bounding up the few remaining steps. 
Shouts of alarm went up from the trio of 
sentries; whipping swords from their in- 
sulated scabbards, they braced themselves 
to meet this unexpected assault. 

Striking with berserk fury Don leaped 
to the attack, cutlass raised, to be met by 
a grinning, scarfaced warrior. As their 
weapons clashed, he saw Hatan hurl his 
dagger, saw one of the three Karsisians 
crumple to the floor. Swiftly the Atlantean 
snatched up his sword, engaged the re- 
maining guard. 

No time for Harper to follow his com- 
panion's efforts; the scarfaced man was 
pressing him vigorously. A blue arc of 
flame leaped between their swords as his 
buJl-like adversary sought to drive him 
back by sheer strength. Deftly Don turned 
the other^s wild lunges, thankful for his 
years on the Naval Academy’s fencing 
team. Time after time he parried the Kar- 
sisian’s whistling strokes, awaiting an 
opening. 

All at once his opponent lashed out in a 
clumsy feint at his legs, then, as Don’s 
guard dropped, aimed a vicious blow at his 
head. Not an instant too soon the Amer- 
ican side-stepped; the highly charged blade 
passed within an inch of his shoulders. Be- 
fore the scarred man could raise his weapon 
again, Don had straightened out his arm, 
pressed the point of his sword against his 
opponent’s chest. Gasping, the man went 
rigid, then slumped limply to the floor. 


As the Karsisian fell, Don sprang for- 
ward to assist Hatan. The youth, no match 
for his seasoned antagonist, was retreating 
desperately toward the stairs, evading by a 
miracle the touch of the deadly blade. In 
an instant Don was at his side, pressing 
the guard from another quarter. Like a 
bolt of blue lightning, his cutlass licked 
out and the last of the sentries toppled 
inertly to the stone flags. 

'*So ! ” Hatan panted. ^‘Mighty Poseidon 
smiles upon us I Make haste, for the sound 
of the struggle will draw more of their 
fighting men!” 

Again the two fugitives resumed their 
advance, dodging through narrow passages, 
turning, twisting through a maze of shad- 
owy corridors. Once a frightened servant 
appeared before them, but a mere wave of 
the gleaming swords put him to flight. Sud- 
denly, far behind them, they heard shouts, 
the clatter of arms. 

‘The alarm has spread!” Hatan cried. 
“Hurry!” 

R edoubling their efforts, they raced 
onward. Through the gloomy vaults 
of the ancient fortress they ran, arriving at 
length in a square, dimly lit room, the walls 
of which were adorned with weird frescoes. 
Hatan dashed across the room, tugged at a 
square bronze door. It swung ponderously 
open and a moment later they had stepped 
through into a side street of the city. 

“Sheathe your sword,” Hatan whispered, 
“and walk slowly. We must not be known 
for escaped prisoners!” 

Don nodded, followed his guide along 
the little alley. In the eternal golden twi- 
light that cloaked the undersea islands, he 
could see signs of revelry as Karsis cele- 
brated the forthcoming victory over their 
ancient enemies of Thyllos. Those who 
had been left behind to guard the city 
seemed to take their charge lightly. Casks 
of wine stood before the great marble 
buildings that had been converted into 
taverns; brawny freebooters, their faces 
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flushed with drink, applauded the lithe 
Atlantean dancing girls, while groups of 
Karsisians crowded the gaming tables — 
shouting, cursing, laughing. Absorbed in 
their pursuit of pleasure, the motly throngs 
paid scant heed to the two passersby. 

Don and his companion had reached the 
outskirts of the city before the clamor arose 
behind them. From the slopes that rose 
behind Karsis they could see armed guards 
dashing through the streets, joined by their 
followers from the wine-shops, the taverns. 

“Now what?^’ Don muttered, glancing 
at the hills before them. “No chance of 
reaching the locks . . . and the island 
is as much of a prison as the cells we 
just left.” 

“There is a way,” Hatan exclaimed. 
“Hurry! The road to the temple of Bel is 
long!” 

Shrugging, Don followed his companion 
up the wooded hillside. No time to seek 
explanations, now. To trust blindly in the 
Atlantean in hopes of escaping Karsis, 
reaching the army from Thyllos, warning 
them of the trap . . . that was the only 
way. The thought of Anne, a prisoner in 
the hands of Gismond, was terrifying . . 
yet if the men of Thyllos were victorious, 
Karsis taken, she would suffer no harm. 

The city below was lost from view, as 
Hatan led the way through groves of gold 
and purple trees, orchards that resembled 
great patches of scarlet flame. In brilliant 
profusion, the bizarre vegetation of the Isles 
of the Blest rose on all sides ... a riot of 
color, a mingling of a dozen sweet scents. 
As they ploughed through this living para- 
dise, Don found his thoughts on the world 
a mile above. Had the fleet of the Eurasian 
Alliance left its base at Teneriffe to attack 
\merica? Whatever the outcome of the 
struggle, the loss of life, the destruction, in 
the United States would be tremendous. 
And if Varhely received the secret of anti- 
gravity as a price for the success of his am- 
bush, nothing could save America from 
ruthless conquest. Unless he and Hatan 


could win through, warn Ahu, the surface 
world would be dominated by savage, war- 
like despots, its inhabitants enslaved just 
as these trusting Atlanteans had been en- 
slaved by the fierce buccaneers cast upon 
their shores . . . 

“Listen!” Hatan paused, stood motion- 
less. The shouts behind them were growing 
louder; the Karsisians were overtaking 
their prey! 

“Nearer!” Don muttered, resuming the 
flight through the dense underbrush. Now 
they were forced to cut their way, sword in 
hand, through the tangle of strange vines. 
Clothes in rags, faces furrowed by low- 
hanging branches, damp with sweat, they 
struggled on. A faint crashing of bushes 
further down the slope warned of their 
pursuers^ approach. 

Suddenly, when it seemed to Don that 
the journey must never end, Hatan gave a 
gasping cry of joy. Before them was a 
small clearing, in the center of which lay 
a simple little woodland temple. Of less 
massive construction than the other works 
of the Atlanteans, it was in ruins. Pillars 
broken, roof fallen in, overrun with vines, 
the temple seemed like some age-old 
mausoleum. 

“At last!” Hatan sprang through the 
crumbling entrance, made his way across 
the moss-grown floor. Following, Don be- 
held a strange, hideous statue, twice life size, 
a gross, obese figure, bull-headed, mon- 
strous. Bel, the Father of Evil, sat crouched 
upon his granite throne defiant of the pass- 
ing centuries. 

Hatan had dropped to his knees, as 
though in prayer before the image; his 
fingers were feeling along the base of the 
statue in search of something. Curious, 
Don watched him, then, as the sounds of 
pursuit drew nearer, his doubts found 
voice. 

“What^re you looking for?” he demanded. 
“There’s no way of passing the dome of 
force from here! Unless we reach Ahu . . .” 

“Patience!” Hatan muttered. “Here the 
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six high priests of Bel had a passageway 
leading to secret locks, by which they 
might escape in time of peril. Its existence 
is known only to a few, and it has been long 
since I was taught the secret. Beneath the 
base there is a lever . . . Ah He tugged 
at an ornamental projection, stepped back. 

A t once a creaking grinding of stone 
met Don^s ears. Slowly, as though 
unused for milleniums, massive machinery 
began to clank, and the great bull-faced 
statue turned on its pedestal, revealing a 
dark opening. 

“Down!” Hatan exclaimed. “Hurry I 

They come!’' 

Don flung a glance over his shoulder. 
Burly bearded figures were running across 
the clearing, their swords glistening. Hastily 
he swung himself into the dark opening, 
touched steps cut in the stone. Behind him 
Hatan pressed the knob back into place, 
then, as the statue started to swing once 
more on its pedestal, leaped through the 
narrowing entrance. A shower of sputter- 
ing arrows rattled against the image, run- 
ning feet drummed upon the floor of the 
temple. Desperately one of their pursuers 
leaped for the opening; his foot slipped 
through the closing aperture, but the mas- 
sive machinery ground inexorably on. An 
agonized scream of pain, a crunching of 
bone, and the last strip of light above the 
two fugitives vanished. 

Blind in the stygian darkness of the tun- 
nel, Don stumbled down the steps. 

“No fear of losing the way,” Hatan said, 
behind him. “There is but one tunnel.” 

Downward the steps led, ever downward, 
until it seemed that they had no end. A 
musty smell of incalculable age hung in 
the air, and their footsteps were muffled by 
the dust of time. At last the stairway ended 
and a dark passageway lay before them. 
Once Don’s groping hands encountered 
mouldering copper chains that rattled 
ominously under his touch. 

“This passage had other uses than as a 


means of escape,” Hatan muttered. “Our 
forefathers did well to turn from bloody 
Bel to merciful Poseidon!” 

Long minutes passed, and still only in- 
terminable darkness stretched ahead. Occa- 
sionally the tunnel widened into rooms, and 
here Don’s fingers met strange obscene 
statues, half-human, half-beast, that made 
him glad of the darkness. At length, after 
more than an hour of following the corri- 
dor, a greenish light gleamed ahead. 

“The locks!” Hatan exclaimed. “Look!” 

Don gazed along the tunnel; a large 
room, cut from the living stone, lay before 
them. A queer phosphorescent material 
covered the ceiling, filled the room with 
ghostly illumination. Set in one of the 
walls was a large bronze door, the entrance 
to a lock, while beside it hung six energy 
packs, of a more clumsy archaic design 
than those which he had previously seen 
or worn. Hatan took down two of the 
packs, handed one to Don, slipped the 
other upon his own shoulders. Hardly had 
they fastened the energy projectors into 
place when a storm of angry voices echoed 
along the corridor. 

“The buccaneers!” Hatan exclaimed. 
“They’ve discovered how to move the 
statue, followed us! Into the lock! Quick!” 

Desperately, the Atlantean tugged at a 
lever, and the inner door of the lock swung 
open. Into the chamber he leaped, fol- 
lowed by Don. A touch of their fingers 
set the energy packs in operation, surround- 
ing them with globes of glowing force. In 
an instant the inner door had clanged shut; 
the outer one commenced to swing open. A 
torrent of water swept into the lock, and 
the two fugitives, surrounded by their 
energy shields, stepped out onto the ocean’s 
floor. 

CHAPTER X 

INTRIGUE IN THE DEPTHS 

D on and Hatan, running side by side, 
their spheres merged, had taken 
scarcely a score of steps from the 
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submerged lock when the Atlantean turned, 
glanced back. Four balls of light were 
advancing through the dark water toward 
them! Don gave an exclamation of dis- 
may. In their haste they had forgotten 
the other four packs hanging upon the 
wall! And these, shielding four of their 
pursuers . . . 

^‘Gods of Atlantis!” Hatan muttered. 
‘‘Are we to fail now, after so great an 
effort?” He paused, drew his sword. ^Tll 
stay here, hold them back! Haste!” 

‘‘No!” Don cried. “You can^t defeat 
four of them! It^s suicide! I’ll stick with 
you! Perhaps the two of us . . .” 

The young Atlantean shook his head 
impatiently. 

“Ahu knows and trusts you,” he ex- 
claimed. “While I, a captive these three 
centuries, am unknown to him! More, you 
who have recently travelled this route, can 
have little trouble reaching them, where I 
would be lost! Go!” 

Don paused, indecisive. Already the 
four globes were near, their occupants con- 
verging on the two fugitives. Hatan’s ar- 
guments were forceful, yet it seemed a 
coward’s trick to leave him. . . . 

“Mighty Poseidon!” Hatan cried. “You’ll 
send the armies of Thyllos to their doom for 
fear of being called a coward?” He raised 
his sword. “Go, or by the gods I’ll slay 
you!” 

Don nodded. Better to feel like a yellow 
dog than run the risk of condemning the 
Atlantean army to death in Gismond’s 
trap. 

“Right!” he said tightly. “Good luck, 
Hatan! So long!” 

A moment later he was heading seaward. 
On the crest of a small rise he glanced 
back, saw Hatan ’s glowing globe merge 
with those of the four Karsisians; then as 
he plunged forward once more, the spheres 
of light faded from view in the dark kelp 
forests. 


N OW he again felt the terrible alone- 
ness of the ocean’s floor — swift 
ghostly fish, the infinite blackness beyond 
the glow of his globe, the tomb-like silence. 
Moving at top speed, Don circled about 
until he was opposite the main locks of 
Karsis, picked up the vague trail that led 
to the marine gardens. Onward, forcing 
his way through tangles of seaweed, skirting 
huge rocks and crumbling ruins, struggling 
over ridges, avoiding those strange cre- 
vasses which seemed to lead to the earth’s 
core. 

As he raced toward the scene of the am- 
bush, a thousand worries crowded his 
brain. Would he arrive in time? Would 
Ahu and his followers discover the trap 
for themselves? Would the fierce corsairs 
prove the equal of Thyllos’ heterogeneous 
regiments of fighting men? 

Suddenly, as Don rounded a rocky shelf, 
he saw a brilliant spectacle far ahead. 
Energy globes! More than a thousand of 
them were moving in ordered ranks! — and 
behind their golden walls he could make 
out figures of every sort, from white-robed 
Atlanteans to armored crusaders, dragging 
great sledge-like vehicles loaded with sup- 
plies, equipment of every sort. The army 
from Thyllos, moving to attack Karsis! 

Shifting his gaze from the long column 
of spheres, Don’s heart sank. Directly in 
front of it lay the exquisite marine gardens, 
row upon row of strange sponge-like 
growths, huge spiked plants resembling des- 
ert cacti, clumps of peculiar vines of every 
hue, their long tendrils waving sinuously 
in the water. Through this dense screen of 
undersea vegetation, he could see an occa- 
sional glow of light as the movement of 
the growths revealed spheres of energy hid- 
den beneath the masses of kelp. Gismond 
and his followers, waiting in ambush! 

Frantically, Don began to run toward 
the marching men . . . but it was too late. 
Already the head of the column had entered 
the gardens, was passing through the tall 
forests of seaweed. Oblivious, exultant, 
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they swung along, unconscious of the danger 
that awaited them. Dark Moors, giant 
Vikings, Spanish grandees ... all striding 
into the trap Varhely had laid! 

Don redoubled his efforts. He was less 
than a hundred yards from the rear of the 
column when the storm broke. With a 
single movement, the masses of vegetation 
opened and a torrent of glowing spheres, 
like huge golden marbles, rushed toward 
the unsuspecting men of Thyllos. Globes 
merged, shock-swords spat blue sparks, and 
score upon score of the surprised warriors 
fell before they could even draw their 
weapons. A scene of mad confusion fell 
over the colorful gardens ... a pantomime 
of death, silent, since the spheres prevented 
the escape of soimd waves. 

Frozen in his tracks, Don watched. Now 
the trapped force was rallying, but the 
losses inflicted upon them in that first 
bloody moment of surprise had decimated 
their ranks. Outnumbered, hindered by 
the heavy sledges laden with equipment, 
they were retreating doggedly before their 
savage assailants. 

Sword in hand, Don plunged forward to 
join them, then suddenly halted. To his 
right, half buried in a thicket of weeds, lay 
a long slender shape, a dark skeleton of 
iron and steel, somehow familiar. Staring 
at it, Don’s eyes blazed. The S-98! 
Wrecked, her decks ripped open by the 
aerial bombs, a sunken marine ghost! Yet 
aboard her . . . Swiftly Don turned, 
raced toward the struggling masses of 
figures. 

As he sprang into the fray, a big Kar- 
sisian blocked his way. One desperate 
lunge of his cutlass sent the buccaneer to 
the ground; breathless, Don ran on. At 
length he found himself among the retreat- 
ing forces. A blackened, dishevelled figure, 
striving in vain to check the rout, caught 
his eyes. It was Humphrey Fal worth! 
With one leap Don was at his side. Hum- 
phrey whirled about, gasping. 
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‘'Harper! ” he cried. “You here! Marry, 
a sad day for Thyllos! We . . 

“There’s a chance!” Don interrupted. 
“Guns! In the submarine yonder! Greased 
bullets aren’t affected by water! If we 
could clear the sub . . .” 

Before he had finished speaking, Hum- 
phrey was motioning to the retreating men. 
A dozen of his followers broke from the 
fray, ran toward him. 

“Sledges!” Falworth snapped. “We’ll 
need a big dome!” 

One of the men, an elegant French mus- 
keteer, seized the handle of a heavily laden 
vehicle; with a swift attack, they cut their 
way through the ring of Karsisians, raced 
toward the sunken sub. While the main 
force of Thyllos continued its sullen re- 
treat, they forced their way through the 
tangle of kelp toward the shattered hulk. 

“Here!” Humphrey cried. “By’r lady, 
Devoreaux, haste!” 

The Frenchman nodded, took a bulky 
object, a larger edition of the energy packs 
upon their shoulders, from the sledge. With 
Humphrey’s aid, he placed it upon the 
vessel’s hull, touched a lever. At once a 
bubble of force began to grow, surrounding 
the wrecked submarine, while hissing oxy- 
gen flasks filled it with air. When a large 
globe enveloped the entire vessel, the men 
entered it. 

“These large domes we planned to use as 
‘tents’ while besieging Karsis,” Humphrey 
explained to Don. “You may turn your 
own sphere off now.” 

T he American did so, squeezed through 
the hole in the vessel’s deck. Within, 
the vessel was wet, its floor a litter of shat- 
tered glass, twisted metal. Several skele- 
tons, clad in water-soaked uniforms, were 
sprawled grotesquely about, while funeral 
wreaths of seaweed draped the cabin. Crabs 
and gasping fish flopped among the debris. 

No time for close investigation; every 
moment was precious. Crawling through 
the wreckage, Don made his way into the 
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forward compartment. Here, stacked within 
their lockers, were rows of guns, several 
pistols, cases of ammunition. Hastily Don 
began to pass them to the men outside. 
Fifty-three rifles, six sub machine-guns, 
half a dozen automatics, and an ample 
supply of cartridges. When all had been 
handed up, Don scrambled through the 
hole in the S-98’s hull, joined his compan- 
ions, who were staring curiously at the 
weapons. 

“How does one fire them?’' Humphrey 
demanded. “I see no powder, no 
matches ...” 

“hlerel” Don motioned the men toward 
him, demonstrated the Garands’ semi-auto- 
matic action. “The bullets are placed here, 
and then you have only to pull the trig- 
ger. These” . . he pointed to the sub- 
machine guns, the pistols ... are equally 
simple. The clips are fed here, and here. 
Got it? Now . . .” He turned as Humphrey 
touched his arm, pointed. A group of 
Karsisians were heading toward the sub! 

. “Each of you take three or four rifles! 
Pass them out to our men with ammuni- 
tion and instructions as to how they work! 
Come on!” 

Snapping on their shoulder packs, they 
passed through the shield about the sub- 
marine, advanced toward the group of Kar- 
sisians. At once the pirates, swords glitter- 
ing, sprang forward. Globes merged, and 
rifles spat viciously. Shot down before they 
could come to close quarters, the men of 
Karsis were helpless. In less than a min- 
ute, the band of warriors under Humphrey 
and Don were racing to the assistance of 
their comrades. 

The scene in the marine gardens was one 
of deadly slaughter. Inert bodies, still sur- 
rounded by the rays from their shoulder 
packs, lay in heaps, blackened, burnt by 
the deadly touch of highly charged swords. 
Of the thousand men who had marched so 
unsuspectingly into the ambush, less than 
six hundred remained. Completely sur- 
rounded, outnumbered two to one, they 


were fighting with the desperation of the 
doomed. Fiercely exultant, the Karsisians 
crowded in upon them, swords rising and 
falling with deadly precision. 

All this Don took in with one glance, 
then, a gun in each hand, hurled himself 
into the fray, followed by his motley troop 
of riflemen. Coolly, methodically, they fell 
upon the Karsisians, rifles roaring a song 
of death. For just an instant, two globes 
would blend, then as a bullet found its 
mark, one would pass on. A strange, 
bizarre picture it presented. Here a Roman 
centurian, in helmet and breast plate, 
aimed a rifle at a bewhiskered buccaneer; 
here a 17th century dandy, with wig and 
knee-breeches, fired a chattering sub 
machine-gun; and here a tall Egyptian, 
grave, austere, cleared a path for himself 
with two automatics. Bewildered, slaugh- 
tered by this hail of lead, the Karsisians 
wavered, fell back. 

"*Nom de DieuT Devoreaux, the musket- 
eer, waved his rifle. “They yield! Haste, or, 
sangdieu! they will escape us!” 

Don slipped another clip into his auto- 
matic, bored into the mass of golden 
spheres. Two of them merged with his 
own, and a scarred buccaneer raised his 
cross-bow. Before he could release the 
sputtering bolt, the gun roared and he 
slumped to the ground. Whirling, Don 
fired again, in time to check his second 
opponent. At that instant a furious, wild- 
eyed figure sprang toward him. Livid, his 
bald parchment-skinned head creased by 
a bullet, Gismond, the ruler of Karsis, 
plunged forward. 

“Body of God!” he roared, raising his 
sword. “I’ll . . .” 

The words ended in a hacking cough as 
Don fired from the hip. A bloody froth 
welled to Gismond’s lips and he crumpled, 
lifeless, against the wall of his globe. 

The death of their leader sent a wave of 
panic through the thinned ranks of free- 
booters. Taking advantage of this hesi- 
tation, the group under Humphrey and Don 
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forced their way through the ring of at- 
tackers, commenced handing out rifles, 
handfuls of cartridges, with curt instruc- 
tions as to their use. Recovering their 
spirits, the men of Thyllos threw themselves 
into the fray, rifles spitting death. Through 
the walls of his sphere, Don could see 
Captain Ross, clutching the broken stump 
of a sword, old Ahu, calmly directing opera- 
tions as though secure within the council 
hall. 

The buccaneers were breaking now, melt- 
ing into the masses of vegetation, taking to 
flight. Bravery against these deadly rifles 
was to no avail; shot down before they 
could come to close quarters, use their 
electric swords, the Karsisians abandoned 
this hopeless battle. 

“At them!^^ Humphrey cried, motioning 
the others forward. “Quick!” 

Cheering the men of Thyllos set out in 
pursuit . . . but the long march, the fierce 
battle had taken their toll. Scattering, the 
Karsisians began to outdistance their ex- 
hausted pursuers. In vain, Humphrey and 
Captain Ross urged them on; the victors 
had reached physical limits. Nor were 
rifles of any use unless within the merged 
globes of force. Panting, Don watched the 
buccaneers vanish among the masses of 
undersea growth. If only there were some 
way of preventing the defeated Karsisians 
from reaching their shielded island! Once 
behind the great dome, they might safely 
resist all attempts to enter it — and Anne, 
in the hands of these monsters! 

Don’s eyes roved over the corpse-strewn 
gardens; most of the dead and wounded 
were still shielded by their energy packs, 
but some, damaging the delicate apparatus 
as they fell, lay wallowing in the mud. 
Already fish were beginning to gather . . . 
With a shudder, Don turned away. 

As he returned to the scene of the battle, 
the warriors of Thyllos were already strag- 
gling back from their futile pursuit. 

“Don!” Humphrey stepped forward, his 
voice vibrant with triumph. “They’ve 
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broken! Crushed! As soon as weVe rested, 
seen to our wounded, we attack Karsis!” 

CHAPTER XI 

BLIND ALLEY 

K ARSIS, second of the Isles of the 
Blest, lay like a great shimmering 
pearl upon the ocean’s floor; about 
it, in the manner of small gems of a rich 
setting, lay the dome-shaped “tents” of the 
besieging army. Within these were the big 
sledges, laden with food, oxygen tanks, ma- 
chines of various types. The vari-garbed sol- 
diers of Thyllos were also visible through 
their glowing walls, cleaning weapons, bind- 
ing wounds, resting. Here and there about 
the camp paced sentries, secure within their 
smaller globes, rifles in their hands. 

Beneath the largest of these strange 
“tents” sat old Ahu, his wrinkled face set 
in grave lines. Beside him stood Captain 
Ross, Humphrey, and Don. The captain, 
somehow dapper in his brass-buttoned coat, 
his white ruffled stock, was staring with 
moody eyes at the ocean outside. Hum- 
phrey was toying mechanically with his 
dagger, while Don paced restlessly back 
and forth. 

“Then you can do nothing?” Ahu quav- 
ered. “All efforts have failed?” 

“Aye.” Humphrey nodded hopelessly. 
“Old Knem built his domes of force too 
stoutly. How to breach a w^all of lambent 
energy?” 

“Why not match it?” Don demanded. 
“The small globes from the energy-packs 
are all of the same vibration, the same 
wave-length, and so will merge, blend. 
They’re made that way, I guess, so people 
going outside the domes can meet, talk. 
Why not make a bubble of the same vibra- 
tion rate as the one surrounding Karsis? 
Then we could merge with it, just as two of 
the small bubbles merge.” 

“No use,” Captain Ross muttered. “We 
can’t match their vibratory rate without 
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machines the size of those that control the 
Isles. Impossible to duplicate them in less 
than ten years ... if then. And the Kar- 
sisians can always vary the rate slightly 
... a hundred minor variations a minute 
. . . making such a method hopeless.^' 

^Then how about blasting open the 
locks?” Don demanded. ‘^Maybe, with the 
torpedoes from the S-98 . . .” 

“Worse by far,” Ross muttered. “You’d 
drown all the captive Atlanteans. Drown 
. . Anne.” 

“And they can always raise the island 
from the ocean floor,” Humphrey cut in. 
“To be sure, we can raise these small domes, 
as well, but faith, what a devilish job to 
attack islands while floating a hundred, a 
thousand feet from the bottom! ” He turned 
to Ahu. “You say they’ve the smaller 
lock, the one Master Harper escaped by, 
well guarded?” 

“Aye.” The old Atlantean shook his 
grizzled head. “It presents the same diffi- 
culties as the larger one. (May Poseidon aid 
us! Too well did our forefathers build 
their shields of force! We . . .” He broke 
off as a tall white-clad sentry entered the 
dome. “What now?” 

“A messenger from within the city,” the 
guard said impassively. “Under a flag of 
truce he seeks to parley with you.” 

“A parley!” Ahu exclaimed. “Perhaps 
they wish to strike a bargain of some sort! 
Admit him!” 

The sentry left, returned accompanied 
by a powerful man in boots and ragged 
breeches. 

“You are the leader of these forces?” 
the Karsisian demanded. 

“Yes.” Ahu nodded. 

“Good. I bring you greetings from our 
leader, Varhely.” 

“Varhely?” Don gasped. “Your leader?” 

“Aye,” the m 2 Ln said carelessly. “Upon 
learning of Gismond’s death, we voted him 
the place, for his knowledge of Thyllos, of 
the upper world, were in his favor. These 
tidings, then, from Varhely. Unless you 


abandon this siege of our island, swear never 
to return, he will send all captives, Atlan- 
teans and others, through the locks without 
globes to protect themf” 

“What!” Captain Ross cried brokenly. 
“Anne . . sent through the lock to be 

crushed by the pressure! No, in God’s 
name! He can’t . . .!” 

“Varhely gives you twelve hours to make 
your decision,” the emissary said. “If your 
forces are still here at that time, he will 
carry out his threat. Have I your leave 
to go?” 

Silently Ahu made a gesture of dismissal, 
and the messenger swaggered out. 

“This settles it!” Captain Ross mut- 
tered. “You can’t condemn Anne . . . the 
others ... to death! And there’d be no 
way of saving them! No matter how 
quickly we rushed the lock, the pressure 
would crush them before we could do any- 
thing! Let’s leave, Ahu! Now, at once!” 

“Aye.” Humphrey nodded. “No chance 
of entering the city, to boot. The Captain’s 
right!” 

D on stared through the walls of the 
small dome at the dark opaque 
stretches of water beyond. Varhely tri- 
umphant! Already, having through some 
means made himself leader of the fierce 
buccaneers, he would be in possession of 
the secret of anti-gravity. As soon as the 
besiegers left he would unquestionably raise 
Karsis to the surface, build a raft or boat, 
and head for Teneriffe to add this mighty 
force to the already overpowering Eura- 
sian armament. America was doomed . . . 
Suddenly Don whirled about, faced the 
others, his jaw set. 

“We’ve twelve hours!” he cried. “And 
a lot can be done in that time! I’ve a plan 
... a crazy sort of a plan! If it fails to net 
anything before the deadline, you can break 
camp, leave! And if it works, we’ll take 
Karsis! Listen!” He spoke swiftly, tersely. 

When he had finished, old Ahu remained 
silent, then squared his shoulders. . 
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‘‘You risk your he said slowly. 

‘'And the plan seems hardly likely to suc- 
ceed. Yet we lose nothing by staying here 
until an hour before the allotted time! I 
shall give you all the information I can, and 
pray that the gods watch over you. If by 
some miracle you should be the means of 
freeing our people within the city, then any 
reward in our power shall be yours 

An hour later, Don Harper moved toward 
the main locks of Karsis. Great masses of 
seaweed covered his globe, obscuring its 
glow, making him all but invisible in the 
dark water. Had anyone been able to pene- 
trate the screen, however, they would 
scarcely have recognized the young naval 
lieutenant. Dirt obscured his features, 
while in place of his uniform he wore the 
ragged garments of one of the buccaneers 
killed in the battle at the marine gardens. 
A cutlass hung at his side and the hilt of 
a dagger protruded from his scarlet sash. 
All in all, he seemed one of the swaggering 
freebooters who ruled Karsis. 

Near the mouth of the great lock, Don 
paused, crouched immobile among the ten- 
drils of kelp. Five minutes he waited, then 
a dozen globes approached from the camp 
of the besiegers. Humphrey and a troop of 
his followers were visible behind the spheres 
of force, laughing, joking, making derisive 
gestures at the guards behind the city’s 
dome. Closer and closer they moved, and 
now Don could see that they dragged a 
sledge laden with equipment. The guards 
within the city seemed alarmed, now, as if 
fearing some attempt to blast open the 
lock. 

Suddenly Don, peering through the 
masses of weed, saw figures running behind 
the city’s wall of force. A moment later 
the great bronze door swung open and some 
fifty Karsisian warriors emerged, raced 
toward Humphrey and his troop. At once 
there was a blue flicker of swords, a flurry 
of sharp fighting. 

Crouching, Don inched nearer. Aid from 
the camp had arrived, driving the Kar- 
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sisians back. Stubbornly, fax:es to the foe, 
they retreated toward the lock. 

This was the instant, Don realized now, 
while the men from the city were too busily 
engaged to notice him. Swiftly he shook 
the covering from his sphere, stepped for- 
ward to join the retreating Karsisians. 
Hard-pressed, they paid no attention to 
him, believing him one of their own forces. 
Now they were returning to the lock, fight- 
ing back the besiegers as they did so. Less 
than thirty of the fifty who had made the 
sortie remained when all who were able to 
walk had entered the lock. 

The massive outer door was swinging 
shut. Sword thrusts cleared the entrance 
of those among the besiegers who sought to 
follow. A moment later the lock had clanged 
shut, pumps were emptying it of water. 

Don snapped off his energy pack, glanced 
at his companions. Clad, like himself, in 
ragged finery, they were panting from ex- 
ertion, muttering oaths, growling threats of 
vengeance. And still Don’s identity was 
not questioned. 

The inner door of the lock creaked open. 
Blinking in the yellow haze, the remnants 
of the raiding party stepped out into the 
broad streets of Karsis. As they emerged, 
a tall, sallow figure strode toward them. 
Don clenched his fists, heart racing. Var- 
hely! Would he be recognized? 

The Eurasian aviator’s eyes swept the 
group of returning buccaneers. 

“Well?” he snapped. “Did yot get the 
sledge?” 

By way of answer, a grim-visaged Span- 
iard dragged forward the clumsy vehicle. 
Varhely stripped off its canvas cover, re- 
vealing a heap of stones. 

“Just as I thought!” he growled. “A 
trick! Making us believe they were about 
to blast the locks in order to draw us out! 
As if they’d break open the lock, run the 
risk of drowning their precious kinsmen!” 
His gaze flicked derisively toward a group 
of the Atlantean slaves. 

“Ten hours yet remain 1 Before they 
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have passed, these fools of Thyllos will have 
abandoned the siegel Meanwhile, let there 
be no more sorties I” Turning on his heel, 
Varhely strode off. 

A S THEIR leader left, the party of buc- 
caneers broke up, some heading for 
nearby wine shops, some returning to the 
posts they had abandoned when the alarm 
sounded. Don, falling in with a group of 
the former, made his way toward a tavern. 
Standing in the doorway sipping a beaker 
of wine, he surveyed the city. Its streets 
crowded with freebooters, its locks and 
fortresses well guarded, there seemed little 
chance of putting his plan into effect. Di- 
rectly ahead lay the great palace of the 
kings of Atlantis below which, so Ahu had 
told him, were the huge machines which 
supplied the energy for the dome of force. 
In front of the building, however, the 
throngs were thickest. It would be neces- 
sary to wait. . . . 

Minutes dragged into hours and still Don 
idled in the tavern, watching the slim 
dancing girls, the gaming tables ... a bored, 
somewhat drunken pose concealed his 
feverish impatience. At length, one by one, 
the roistering buccaneers ceased their revels. 
Dice games ended, the music ceased, wine- 
laden profligates reeled off to bed. Soon 
the streets were empty, silent, except for the 
monotonous pacing of the sentinels. With a 
feigned stagger, Don left the wine shop, 
made his way toward the shadowy black 
palace of Karsis that reared its immense 
bulk above the city. 

As he neared the neglected gardens sur- 
rounding the building, Don dropped to his 
knees, crawled toward the small postern 
gate set in the wall. Here a single sentry 
stood, reflectively eyeing the deserted city, 
chewing at his ragged moustache. 

Silently Don drew the dagger from his 
sash, touched the button on its hilt that 
sent the deadly charge surging along its 
narrow blade. Still the sentry remained mo- 
tionless, lost in thought. The American was 


less than six feet away, every muscle tense, 
scarce daring to breathe. Closer and closer, 
keeping in the shadow of a thick, flowered 
hedge. . . . 

All at once, Don^s knee came down upon 
a twig, snapped it. Like the crack of a 
whip it seemed, in the bitter silence. Gasp- 
ing, the sentry spun about . . . and as he 
did so, Don leaped. 

One touch of the dagger^s point against 
his breast and the Karsinian toppled to the 
ground, a limp, inert figure. Don turned, 
tried the gate, found it, as he had expected, 
locked. But there were vines running up 
the face of the building, and the narrow 
loophole above might admit a slim man . . . 
Swiftly Don sprang forward, grasped the 
vines, commenced to climb. 

The ascent was hazardous. Twice ten- 
drils of the queer purple vine pulled away 
from the wall as he put his weight upon 
them; but both times he managed to grasp 
another strand before falling. At length he 
reached the deep-set window, dragged him- 
self upon its sill. 

There were no bars in the narrow aper- 
ture. Don squeezed through, dropped light- 
ly to the floor. He was in a corridor, it 
seemed, though where it led he could not 
tell. Very cautiously, he crept along, sword 
in hand. The great building was like a 
tomb; none of the doorways which he 
passed showed light. At length the corridor 
met a cross-passage. Don glanced up and 
down, undecided. The machines controll- 
ing the wall of force lay, Ahu had said, be- 
low the palace. And to reach them he 
must find steps, go downward. But which 
way. . . . 

Suddenly, as he stood there, Don froze 
to immobility. Sharp footsteps shattered 
the silence behind him ! Snapping about, he 
saw a squat Karsisian, his rusty armor 
glinting dully, striding toward him! 

All at once, the buccaneer caught sight 
of him, gasped. 

‘^Dammeel” he roared. “What knavery 
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is this? Noll! Portugee! Haste!” Sword 
gleaming, he sprang forward. 

With a quick leap, Don jumped into the 
cross-passage, lost himself in the shadows. 
Behind him he could hear the clatter of 
armor, the labored breathing of his pur- 
suer. Soon other voices had taken up the 
cry as the dark castle came to life. Don 
redoubled his efforts, twisting, winding, 
among the maze of passages. 

All at once, as he rounded a comer, Don 
gave an exclamation of despair. The passage 
came to a halt directly before him! He was 
in a blind alley! Trapped! 

Glancing about, his gaze swept the four 
doors that opened upon the cul-de-sac. Of 
copper, they were curiously worked with 
strange images and devices. As Don hesi- 
tated, undecided which to open, the thud- 
ding footsteps drew nearer and nearer. All 
at once, from one of the rooms, he heard a 
sound of weeping, gasping sobs. A woman’s 
voice! Swiftly he turned the handle, stepped 
across the threshold. 

CHAPTER XII 

THE PROMISED REVVED 

T he room was small, hung with rich 
draperies. At one end of it was a low 
couch, upon which lay a sobbing fig- 
ure .. . the figure of a girl. Silken robes 
clung to her slender form; her hair flowed 
in dark rivulets over the pillow; her lips 
were a scarlet slash against her fair skin. 
With the click of the door, the girl gave a 
muffled cry, sat up. 

“Anne!” Don whispered. “Anne!” Then, 
as hoarse shouts echoed through the corri- 
dor outside, “They . , . they’re after me! 
The guards!” 

“Here! ” The girl sprang from her couch, 
drew back the heavy tapestries against the 
wall. “Quick!” 

Nodding, Don stepped behind the arras. 
Hardly had the curtain settled back into 
place when a barrage of knocks sounded 
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upon the door. Throwing a robe over her 
sheer night-dress, Anne opened it. 

“Yes?” she said coldly. 

The squat guard’s eyes darted about the 
room. 

“I saw a stranger in the passageway,” 
he muttered. “He may have entered here." 

“Do you see him?” the girl said evenly. 
“Do you think he could have come in here 
without my knowledge? Varhely will be 
pleased to learn of the visions of his drunk- 
en guardsmen I ” 

“Aye, Roger!” One of the man’s com- 
panions laughed. “Wine does strange tricks. 
There are no intruders here! Come, let’s 
to bed!” 

The stocky Roger swore, glanced un- 
easily at the girl. She had, it was rumored, 
great influence with Varhely. And there 
was, he knew, wine upon his breath. 

“As you wish,” he said stiffly. “Yet I 
saw what I saw. If Varhely prefers the 
word of this wench to that of honest men, 
he’s more the fool! Come!” Motioning to 
his companions, he left the room. 

When the door closed, Don stepped from 
behind the curtain. 

‘^Too narrow for comfort,” he said grim- 
ly. “I expected any moment he would 
search the room. You . . . you’ve been well 
treated.” 

“Yes.” Anne laid a hand upon his arm. 
“But what are you doing here? How die 
you enter the ’City?” 

Swiftly Don told of his plan, his en- 
trance through the lock with the defeated 
Karsisians. “And now,” he concluded, “I’ve 
got to reach the Atlantean machines below 
the building! Quickly! Only a few hours 
are left! Unless I can do something at 
once, Ahu will have to abandon the siege 
to prevent you and the others from being 
sent through the locks!” 

The girl nodded hopelessly. 

“Often have I seen- the vast engines be- 
neath ^hyllos,” she murmured. “But to 
reach the ones here is impossible! — ^guards 
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at every door, every flight of steps . . . 
you would be killed before you had passed 
the flrst doorw’ay! It’s suicide, Don! Bet- 
ter for me, the others, to remain here, 
prisoners, than for you to throw away your 
life without a chance of success! There’s 
no hope of . . The girl broke off, eyes 
wide with horror, as the door of the room 
burst open. 

‘^So!” The stocky Roger sprang across 
the threshold, sword in hand. ‘‘A single 
move, knave, and I touch you with this 
blade! I was sure that by remaining out- 
side the door I would hear voices! Perhaps 
Varhely will believe his ‘drunken guards- 
man’ now!” 

Don stood motionless. The point of the 
buccaneer’s sword was within an inch of his 
chest. One touch of it, he knew, meant 
death. He glanced at Anne. She was like 
an ivory image, drained of all color, her 
eyes tortured. 

“Cornel” Roger laughed. “Let us go! 
Varhely will want to see his guest I” 

S houlders drooping, Anne moved 
toward the door. As she passed Roger, 
however, she lunged to one side, caught his 
arm and dragged it down. 

“Donl” she cried. “Quick!” 

Even as she spoke, Don leaped forward, 
his dagger glittering in his clenched fist. 

“Drop your sword I ” he exclaimed. “And 
be silent!” 

The squat buccaneer obeyed, and the 
blade fell from his hand, sputtering blue 
sparks upon the damp stone floor. 

“And now,” Don laughed, “Master Roger 
and I are going to the caverns below the 
palace! He will explain to the sentries 
that we are on an important mission, know- 
ing that a word of warning will mean his 
death! Eh, Roger?” 

The Karsisian nodded in sullen assent. 
One hand on his captive’s arm, the other 
on the hilt of his dagger, Don turned 
toward the door. 


“Don! ” Anne’s fingers brushed his cheek. 
“You . . . you’ll be careful?” 

“Right!” He flashed her a smile. “All 
set, Roger? Let’s go!” 

Memory of that walk lingered long in 
Don Harper’s memory — dark passages, 
their walls glistening with slime, endless 
flights of steps, hewn from the living stone, 
massive doors of green, age-old bronze. And 
at each stairway, each corridor, each door- 
way, were guards, still, erect fellows, cruel- 
faced, insolent. As they approached each 
set of sentries, Don’s heart increased its 
tempo, and his grip upon Roger’s arm tight- 
ened. Yet never once did his captive’s 
voice waver, or the curt explanation vary. 
His life, he knew, would come first, regard- 
less of what else happened. 

Don could feeel pressure upon his ear- 
drums, silent proof that the steps, the slant- 
ing galleries, had carried them far below 
the palace. The descent had seemed' in- 
terminable and precious moments were slip- 
ping by. Quickening his pace, he urged his 
captive onward. 

Now the last two sentries were passed, 
and a stone door blocked the way. Un- 
locked, it yielded to Don’s touch. Still 
keeping Roger at his side, he stepped 
through. 

The sight that greeted their eyes was so 
incredible that for a moment Don believed 
it to be some sort of illusion. A cavern, 
immense, endless, lit by a thin, ghostly 
light, lay before them ... a cavern filled 
with gargantuan machinery. Huge grind- 
ing wheels, turbine-like engines, spinning 
cogs, all were roaring a song of power. 
Vast, dim, unreal, it seemed . . . Don felt 
like an ant that had inadvertently crawled 
into a grandfather’s clock. As the cyclopean 
mass of machinery turned in its ageless 
manufacture of energy, great sprawling 
shadows flickered across the walls; jets of 
greenish flame danced like eerie lightning 
between terminals and a network of glowing 
tubes made a luminous spider’s web over- 
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head. Power ... the mighty cavern seemed 
a crucible of power . . . awe-inspiring, fright- 
ening I 

Stunned by the grandeur of the sight, 
Don was seized with a feeling of his own 
insignificance. The spectre of the Atlantean 
super-scientist, Knem, the ghosts of count- 
less thousands of toil-slain slaves, seemed to 
defy him, warn him against tampering with 
the works of men who were akin to the gods. 
And yet, for the sake of their descendants, 
for the honor of desecrated Karsis. . . . 

A sudden movement on the part of his 
captive broke the weird spell. Roger had 
made a swift leap for the door. 

Whirling, Don sprang. The buccaneer’s 
hand had just closed over the door’s handle 
when a knotted brown fist crashed against 
his jaw. Silently, he slumped to the 
ground. With trembling haste, Don tore 
strips from his captive’s shirt, bound him 
securely, then turned once more to the 
maze of machinery. 

Directly opposite him was a small plat- 
form, covered with curious dials, gauges, 
and switches, all marked with hieroglyphs. 
Don mounted the stone steps, studied the 
apparatus carefully. The great dome of 
force covering Karsis was, Ahu had told 
him, divided into many segments. Don re- 
viewed mentally the old Atlantean’s instruc- 
tions. To do his task correctly, it was 
necessary to locate the correct segment, to 
momentarily remove it. Again Don sur- 
veyed the immense wheels and cogs, then, 
picking up a peculiarly-shaped wrench from 
the heap of tools beneath the control panel, 
he commenced work. Would he be able to 
finish the long task in time, he wondered? 
Face set in tense, drawn lines, he un- 
loosened the first bolt. 

As Don worked, the city above him woke. 
Parties of sleepy guards hurried along the 
broad streets, dragging wretched, half- 
starved Atlantem slaves. The buccaneers, 
grizzled leathery men, paid scant heed to 
the protestations of their captives; laugh- 


ing, they herded the pitiful groups forward 
with waves of their shock-swords. 

In the big square before the main locks, 
rows of men and women stared with hope- 
less eyes at the array of glowing spheres 
far beyond the dome of force, that marked 
the camp of their comrades. Yet between 
the marble splendor of Karsis and the 
“tents” of the besiegers lay the dark, green- 
ish water ... a barrier of death. Anne, 
standing in the front ranks of the slaves, 
gazed at it in horrified fascination. Less 
than an hour remained. Would the men 
of Thyllos break camp, abandon the siege 
in time to save them? And what of Don 
. . . would his desperate plan succeed? 

Varhely, standing upon the steps of the 
ancient Atlantean palace, smiled smoothly. 
Already the ancient Atlantean tablets ex- 
plaining the secret of anti-gravity were in 
his possession. As soon as the siege was 
raised, he would lift Karsis to the surface, 
make his way to Teneriffe. And then, with 
the greatest forces of all time in the hands 
of the Eurasian Alliance . . . 

“They’ll quit! ” he murmured to the group 
of followers about him. “They’re sure to 
break! Old Ahu ’ll never permit his people 
to drown. Which is what we want. No 
sense in destroying our slaves.” His gaze 
flicked toward Anne, a slim, erect figure 
not a hundred feet from where he stood. 
“How much more time?” 

O NE of the men glanced at a big water 
clock nearby; its float had sunk nearly 
to the last marker. “Three-quarters of an 
hour,” he said. “Still they show no signs 
of breaking camp. Perhaps if we put, say, 
a score of these dogs through the locks b> 
way of warning. ...” 

“Wait.” Varhely nodded complacently. 
“Give them full time.” He paused, glancing 
about. “Where’s Roger? He was to have 
taken charge of the prisoners. . . .” 

“Eh?” his companion frowined. “Why, he 
went below some hours ago, to the cav- 
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ems. On your orders, he said. One man 
accompanied him.^’ 

“My orders!’’ The spy straightened up, 
frowning, then turned toward the entrance 
of the palace. “Put the slaves through if 
the time limit expires! I’m going to find 
Roger!” 

In the huge underground power-plant, 
Don Harper worked with furious haste, 
dismantling the control panel. Sweat- 
soaked, black with the dust of ages, he 
seemed a demon from the pit. Suddenly, 
with a gasp, he straightened up. Two 
queer copper wires, as thick as a man’s 
finger, lay exposed. These, according to 
Ahu’s instructions, had only to be touched, 
held together for the space of one breath, 
then separated again. Grinning exultantly, 
he reached down, grasped them. 

At that instant a shout of rage echoed 
above the roar of the machinery. Don 
dropped the wires, turned! Varhely! — 
plunging toward him, sword in hand! 

Jerking erect, Don snatched up his own 
cutlass. With a shower of sparks, a re- 
sounding clash, the two blades met. Cau- 
tiously, the men fenced, Varhely furious, 
shouting for aid — Don, tight-lipped, his 
eyes dull with despair. 

The swords were whirling in circles of 
steel, now; parrying, lunging, the two men 
did a wild dance of death in the shadow 
of the huge whirling machinery. Their 
shadows sprawled in grotesque silhouette 
across the walls, flickering in the lambent 
arc of current that leaped between the 
swords. Back and forth they swayed, al- 
ways avoiding the touch that, however 
slight, meant instant death. Like duelling 
with poisoned rapiers, Don thought, only 
far worse, since the skin need not even be 
broken for the lethal charge to have effect. 

Va liely’s shouts were being answered; a 
thud of running feet echoed along the cor- 
ridor that led to the cavern. Don shook his 
head. The guards from the passagewayl 
No chance! Unless. . • , 


Swiftly he began to retreat toward the 
doorway. Varhely laughed sardonically, 
pressed on. The American woiild be caught 
between him and the advancing guards! 
They were near, now, running toward the 
power plant. 

Suddenly Don’s cutlass licked out in two 
lightning thrusts, and Varhely was forced 
to leap backwards to save himself. In that 
instant Don threw his weight upon the big 
stone door. With a ponderous crash it 
slammed shut in the very faces of the 
advancing Karsisians; the massive bolt fell 
into place. 

Quick as Don had been, Varhely had 
leaped once more to the attack. Turning 
from the door. Harper had barely time to 
raise his sword, ward off a murderous blow. 
Yet though he parried his opponent’s stroke, 
his own blade, loosely held, flew from his 
hand, clattered across the small cleared 
space. 

With a cry of triumph Varhely drew 
back his arm, prepared for the final deadly 
thrust. No time to think . . . Don acted 
instinctively. Ducking beneath that strik- 
ing steel, he threw a hundred and eighty 
pounds of bone and sinew against his 
opponent. 

Unprepared for this flying block, the 
Eurasian aviator staggered back, clawing 
at the air in a vain effort to recover his 
balance. Reeling, gasping, he tottered for 
an instant in the shadow of the gargantuan 
wheels, then toppled back into the maw of 
the machinery. For the merest fraction of 
an instant, the great cogs hesitated, then 
with a sickening crunch, the reddened 
spokes continued to turn on their inexorable 
way. 

Dazed, panting, Don sprang toward the 
control plant. Outside, the guards contin- 
ued their frenzied pounding at the door. 
Swiftly he snatched up the two wires, held 
them together. 

In the square before the city’s locks, 
Anne Ross stared with morbid fascination 
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at the marker of the big water clock. Sud- 
denly a cry of despair arose from the ranks 
of the Atlantean slaves. The marker was 
level with the top of the big jarl 

O UT beyond the dome, gleaming through 
the dark water, lay the glowing 
“tents’^ of the besieging army . . . un- 
moved 1 A sharp command rang from the 
group of buccaneers by the lock. At once 
guards, shock-swords in hand, herded the 
front rank of captives toward the great 
bronze doors. 

Stoically, from long years of slavery, the 
Atlanteans moved toward the entrance. 
Head high, Anne walked with them. Just 
as they were about to step into the metal 
chambers, however, a roar of triumph rose 
from the grim-visaged buccaneers. 

“They break camp! The siege is lifted!” 
Anne stood like a run-down robot, her 
eyes bleak. Ahu and her father, fearing 
Varhely^s threat, were returning to Thyllos! 
And the threat which drove them away 
would prevent their ever returning! She 
and these once-proud men and women of 
Atlantis were doomed to an eternity of 
subservience, slaves of the drunken, ob- 
scene warriors who ruled Karsis! — a slav- 
ery that would know no end, thanks to the 
immortality produced by the rays of force! 
Hopelessly, the girl turned away. 

Anne^s hopelessness was not shared by 
her alone. Humphrey Fal worth and fifty 
fighting men of Thyllos, crouched beside 
the dome that surrounded Karsis, watched 
the retreat of the main body of the be- 
siegers with bitter eyes. Not that Ahu, 
Captain Ross, were to blame for refusing 
to slaughter the captives within the city 
. . . but he, Humphrey, had hoped that 
Don’s plan would succeed, that they would 
be able to snatch victory from defeat. Now, 
however, their last hope seemed to have 
failed. Gripping his rifle, Humphrey peered 
through the screen of kelp that concealed 
their globes. Behind the city’s invisible wall 


of force he could see the Karsisians cheer- 
ing, waving their weapons in triumph. They 
had won! While the men of Thyllos. . . . 

And then it happened! The segment of 
the dome behind which Humphrey and his 
followers crouched became misty, bulged! 
Suddenly a roaring torrent of water was 
spouting through an opening in the dome 
of force, sweeping Humphrey’s little band 
through the aperture! Shielded by their 
globes of force, they shot forward, under 
the tremendous pressure of a mile down, 
tumbled like huge round electric bulbs into 
the streets of Karsis! 

Within the space of one breath, the at- 
tackers had been sucked through the open- 
ing, then as if by magic it closed once more 
behind them. But in that instant, enough 
water had gushed into the shielded island 
to fill its broad highways to the height of 
a man’s knees. 

Humphrey, picking himself up, snapped 
off his energy pack, glanced about. The city 
was a scene of wild confusion — the groups 
of Atlantean slaves gazing about in mingled 
hope and terror, the ragged, fierce bucca- 
neers plunging sword in hand toward these 
invaders who had entered through the mo- 
mentary breach in the energy shield. 

“Quick!” Humphrey cried. “Fire!” He 
threw his rifle to his shoulder, squeezed 
the trigger. 

A roar of musketry echoed beneath the 
great dome, and a hail of bullets swept 
the advancing buccaneers. Again they 
charged, and again the rifles and sub ma- 
chine-guns chattered their deadly choruses. 
Hopeless, such a struggle; it was impossible 
to get near enough to bring the lethal swords 
into play. Mowed down, torn by a storm 
of shot, the Karsisians broke, scattered. 

Humphrey, reloading his rifle, shot a 
glance through the shimmering wall of the 
dome. Far out in the dark water, golden 
globes were assembling, moving swiftly to- 
ward the city. 

“Ahu and the rest of the menl” he 
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shouted. ‘They’re coming back! They’ve 
seen whafs going on I We’ve got to reach 
the locks, open them!” Waving his band 
forward, he sprang toward the great bronze 
doors. 

Others w^ere there before him ... the 
Atlantean slaves! As their harsh captors 
broke, fled, a wave of hope swept over the 
crowd of Atlanteans. Surging toward the 
locks, they overwhelmed by sheer weight 
of numbers those buccaneers who remained 
at their posts, took over the controls. By 
the time Humphrey had reached them. 
Captain Ross and the advance units of the 
army of Thyllos were marching from the 
lock! 

More, and still more, poured into the 
dome, sweeping the demoralized bucca- 
neers into flight, cutting down all who 
offered resistance. The slaves, hastily 
armed, were pursuing their erstwhile mas- 
ters, in quest of long-delayed retribution. 
Within an hour, Karsis, second of the 
Isles of the Blest, was once more in the 
hands of its rightful owners. 

In the great cavern below the palace, 
Don Harper could hear the distant rattle 
or rifle fire. Feverish with impatience, he 
leaned against the big door, listening; the 
guards outside no longer sought to force 
an entrance; he could hear them conversing 
in worried tones, pacing back and forth 
indecisively. 

Suddenly there were shouts in the pas- 
sageway, a half-hearted clatter of arms that 
ceased abruptly. Then voices, familiar 
voices, were calling his name. With trem- 
bling fingers, he drew the massive bolt, 
opened the door. 

“Don!” Anne cried. “You . . . you’ve 
done it! Saved Karsis . , . saved us all! 
Oh, Don, I was so afraid . . .” 

Captain Ross, Humphrey, crowded for- 
ward to shake his hand. A moment later 
old Ahu joined them, his wrinkled face tri- 
umphant. 

“United once more the twin cities of At- 
lantis!” he cried. “Poseidon be praised 


that his free-born people are no longer 
slaves! And to you, Don Harper, the 
thanks of our race/ I offered you anything 
within our power if you succeeded. We 
are anxious to prove that these are more 
than mere words!” 

“Anything within the power of Atlantis?” 
Don cried. “Right! Listen, Ahu! A few 
miles from here, on the surface, a great 
fleet is assembling for the purpose of con- 
quering my homeland, America! Lend me 
your aid in destroying it!” 

For a full minute Ahu was silent, lost in 
thought. At length he spoke. 

“For twice ten thousand years we have 
cut ourselves off from the world above,” 
he said gravely, “for we feared that the 
fate of Karsis might be ours. Yet you 
have helped us free this Isle, helped us in 
overcoming our enemies. It is, then, only 
right that we help you overcome yours. 
“Humphrey” ... he turned . . . “send a 
dozen men along the sea-bottom to Tene- 
riffe to observe the movements of the Eu- 
rasian fleet and report to us when it leaves 
for America! You, Zoran,” ... he mo- 
tioned to a tall Atlantean beside him . . . 
“bring all the craftsmen and scientists of 
Karsis here! We must start work at 
once!” 

CHAPTER XIII 

UNDER THE WAVES 

A WEEK later the Eurasian fleet left 
the Canaries. Its commander, 
Czensky, stood upon the bridge of 
his flagship, gazing exultantly at the long 
line of vessels — great battle-wagons, sleek 
cruisers, twenty big aircraft carriers, all 
surrounded by flotillas of destroyers and 
submarines. The greatest armada ever as- 
sembled, it steamed in close formation, 
heading west. Behind it, veiled in the 
smoke of a thousand funnels, lay the dis- 
tant hills of Teneriffe; ahead, the grey 
wastes of the Atlantic stretching onward 
until they met the dim horizon. A thin 
cruel smile played over Czensky’s lips as 
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he surveyed this tremendous array of sea- 
power. Turning, he motioned to an officer 
who stood nearby. 

^^Any news from the Pacific?^’ 

The officer saluted, came to attention, 
radiogram from our Asiatic forces, 
sir,” he said. ^‘They are holding the Amer- 
ican fleet in the Pacific, avoiding direct 
engagements but keeping the enemy well 
occupied. The bombing of the Panama 
Canal has been in our favor, also. Our 
reports show that apart from a few obso- 
lete coast defense guns, the Atlantic sea- 
board is at our mercy.” 

“There will be no mercy!” Czensky ex- 
claimed. “One sharp lesson should bring 
them to their knees! Our bombers, our 
guns, will destroy New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington! 
— pound them into heaps of rubble. With 
their big cities wiped out, millions of civil- 
ians killed, they’ll whine for peace!” He 
glanced at the big 16-inch guns below them. 
“It will make nice gunnery practice! We 
have only to lie off shored systematically 
shell their cities! So simple . . He 
broke, off, staring. “What’s that?” 

To the right, some distance from the line 
of ships, there was a swirling, boiling of 
the water — a strange submarine eruption 
of some sort, it seemed, sending forth vast 
waves! Suddenly Czensky gasped. Another 
giant whirlpool was stirring up the sea to 
their left! 

Now a point of light was emerging from 
the waves, growing larger and larger with 
each instant. Two huge glowing domes 
were thrusting above the sea! 

“What are they?” the officer muttered. 
“God! What . . .” 

“Some . . , some trick!” Czensky said 
harshly. “Some new type of sub! Give 
the order to fire!” 

A wild confusion had spread over the 
huge armada. Formations were broken up, 
ships were circling the glowing domes. As 
Czensky’s orders were sent out, the flotilla 
stirred to swift grim activity. Tarpaulins 


were stripped from guns, planes took to 
the air, huge muzzles swung toward the 
Isles. Then, with an ear-shattering roar, a 
storm of gun-fire broke. 

Leaning over the rail of the bridge, the 
commander gave a narrow smile, waited for 
the smoke to clear away . . . and then he 
swore. The golden domes were intact! 

“Again!” he shouted. “All ships!” 

Once more the sea shook as guns of 
every size and type fired, point-blank. And 
still the domes of energy held! 

Old Ahu, standing before the temple of 
Poseidon, shook a scornful head. 

“They hope to penetrate a shield of 
force] ” he muttered. “Madness! Let the 
first ship sink!” 

Don nodded, flashed signals to the men 
on the ocean’s floor. Here there were 
strange pieces of machinery, well shielded 
by energy domes, to which cables from the 
power plants of the Isles were connected. 
Upon receiving directions from Don, the 
Atlanteans moved their machines into po- 
sition, adjusted levers. All at once the en- 
gines began to hum a deadly ominous 
drone. 

Don peered through the energy screen, 
staring at the first of the great battleships. 
Slowly, as though being drawn down by 
an invisible string, it was begining to settle 
lower in the water! The men on its decks, 
caught by the terrible force of gravity, could 
barely crawl. Deeper and deeper it sank, 
until the decks were awash. Suddenly the 
waves closed above the ship, bubbles of air 
dotted the surface, and the vessel was gone! 

Consternation reigned throughout the 
great fleet. The firing had ceased, men 
were leaping into the sea, brushing aside 
frantic officers in an effort to launch the 
lifeboats. Battleships, cruisers, aircraft 
carriers, all were held fast by the inexorable 
gravitational drag, were slowly submerging. 
Destroyers alone were left unharmed, in 
order to pick up the survivors ... for these 
light craft, Don knew, could constitute no 
menace to America. 
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I N LONG grey rows across the sparkling in the full panoply of war, bent upon easy 

sea stretched the main portion of the conquest . . . and now, only a scattering 

Eurasian fleet . . . sinking lower with each of little destroyers seeking to drag the 

second. Quietly, Don gave his directions struggling seamen from the waves I 

to the men below the surface. The gravity “Gone!’' she whispered. “A hundred 
generators, a mile down, increased their ships. . . 

deadly hum, One by one, the helpless “And a million homes, ten million lives 
vessels went under ... funnels, masts, then saved from destruction!’’ Don said, 

only the foaming waves, littered with “These” ... he glanced at the white-robed 

wreckage, struggling men. Suddenly old Atlanteans before the temple . . . “these 

\hu nodded sombrely. men from the past have given the world a 

Tt is done!” he said. “Let the others, new future!” 
the small ships, rescue those who survive! Anne nodded, placed her head upon Don’s 
x-\tlantis has paid her debt to you, Don, shoulder. Silently they watched the wall 

and America no longer need fear for her of water rise outside the dome. One last 

liberty!” look they had of the blue, cloud-flecked 

Anne, standing beside them, shuddered, sky, then the Isles, in all their golden. 
One minute, a great fleet, proud, arrogant, brilliant beauty, sank beneath the waves. 
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FUTURE FACTS 

EX>ITORIAL BY 

CHARLES D. HORNIG 


^^T^TOTHING is impossible.^’ 

That’s a pretty broad state- 

JL ^ ment, but we like to believe it. 
It has been said that nothing imaginable 
by the mind of man is impossible, and that 
should certainly include science-fiction. In 
fact, science-fiction is the only element that 
permits everything imaginable! 

The stories that are in FUTURE FIC- 
TION today might very well be our 
FUTURE FACTS. So many things fore- 
casted in science-fiction stories have come 
to pass that it is only reasonable to suppose 
that science-fiction will continue to be the 
soothsayer of coming events. 

Here’s a typical paragraph from a h5rpo- 
thetical science-fiction story of fifty years 
ago: 

“And as he entered his Air-Bird, the 
multitudinous crowd cheered and applauded 
thunderously. Suddenly a low purring came 
from the strange machine, and, to the as- 
tonishment of the thousands present, the 
heavy apparatus actually raised from the 
ground, higher and higher, until it hung 
hundreds of feet above their heads. Then, 
with speechless astonishment, the spectators 
saw it disappear in the distance — a success- 
ful flying-machine!” 

Now, when we read that paragraph, only 
one thought comes to our minds: “So 
what?” It’s not even interesting to us, be- 
cause it happens thousands of times every 
day — without the breathless crowds. But 
imagine how such a thought must have 
struck our fathers when they were young! 

We all know the story about how the 
heavier-than-air flying machine was actu- 
ally proven impossible not many years be- 
fore one left the ground for the first time. 
This should teach us that nothing can be 
proven impossible. If a thing cannot be 
accomplished one way, it can be done an- 
other — and will be, some day. 


Take the paragraph quoted above and 
replace the flying-machine with a rocket- 
machine leaving for the moon. Then we 
will have a t)q)ical modern science-fictional 
conception. We’ve just modernized the old 
story, throwing it fifty years ahead, and 
bringing with it the same old type of un- 
believer that says “Impossible!”, just as 
he did a half-century ago about the airplane. 

Happily, there are fewer narrow-minds in 
the world today than there used to be. So 
many “impossible” fancies have become 
cold facts right before their eyes that the 
scoffers have to be careful that something 
isn’t accomplished even while they are say- 
ing it can’t be done. 

Many scientific minds are the first to say 
that rocket ships will never reach the moon, 
for instance. But they base their prophecies 
upon conditions as they exist today. They 
do not figure that a new type of fuel, or 
insulation, or lighter metal, or some other 
scientific principle will eliminate the factors 
that prevent space-travel today — just as 
the discovery of new principles have made 
fact of the fiction of yesterday. 

Perhaps, fifty years from now, someone 
will find an old, tattered copy of FUTURE 
FICTION. It may read to them as mod- 
ern adventure, instead of prophetic fiction. 
The stories may only be repeating to them 
things that are happening in the world 
(or Solar System) at that time. 

So let us imagine that somebody has in- 
vented a time-machine. They have gone 
fifty years or a century into the future, 
bought a modern pulp magazine of that age. 
They have traveled back into time, to this 
very day, and presented this magazine of 
the future to you. 

It is in your hands this very minute, and 
you are reading it. 

It is FUTURE FICTION! 
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INTERPLANETARY 

GRAVEYARD 

by EDMOND HAMILTON 


A great sorrow engulfs Mark Raymond as he returns to Earth from a four* 
month trip to Jupiter — for he learns that his Ardra had died of a strange 
malady. But this sorrow turns to abject horror when he finds her grave 
empty and desecrated by crude footprints! 



The cruiser lurched violently off the ground. 


M ark Raymond heart beat in he was second mate sank slowly toward 
eager expectation as the dumpy the New York space-port, 
interplanetary freighter of which At last, after the long four months^ voy- 
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age to Jupiter, he was back on Earth 
again! — back where his thoughts had been 
every day of those months, back on the 
planet that was home to him and to the 
girl who filled his dreams. 

s’pose,” remarked grizzled old Cap- 
tain Thorpe dryly, as the freighter sank 
into its dock, ^That you won^t waste any 
time seeing that gal of yours.” 

^T’ll say I won’t — I’m going to marry 
her tomorrow,” Mark replied happily. “So 
long, captain.” 

And hastening toward the opening 
space-door, he was first of the crew to push 
out into the bright sunlight and bustling 
activity of the great space-port. 

Mark was hurrying toward the taxiplane 
stands when his eager pace slowed a little. 
A frown came on his clean, blonde young 
face as he recognized the stalwart figure 
and dark countenance of a man striding 
along the busy docks. 

It wa$ Burke Ullman. And as Ullman 
saw him, the big interplanetary engineer 
stopped, a curious smile on his sardonic 
face. 

“Just get back, Raymond?” he greeted 
Mark. “And on your way out to Ardra’s 
house, eh?” 

“Yes, I am,” Mark said stiffly. “What 
of it?” 

He didn’t like Burke Ullman and he 
knew that the feeling was reciprocated. The 
big, satirical engineer, his unsuccessful rival 
for Ardra Aston’s affections, had never 
made any secret of his enmity. 

But now, surprisingly, Ullman seemed 
almost friendly. There was a gleam of 
something like amusement in his black eyes, 
but his manner was one of frank cor- 
diality. 

“Why, that’s fine,” he told Mark. “Give 
my regards to Ardra. And I hope you two 
are happy together.” 

Mark’s stiffness thawed a little in face 
of this unexpected friendliness. 

“Decent of you to take it that way, Ull- 
man,” he said uncertainly. 


“Not at all,” the big engineer answered 
lightly. “Run along to Ardra now. I wish I 
could be there when you meet her.” 

And with a casual wave of his hand, 
Burke Ullman strode on among the busy 
docks. Mark looked after him a little 
doubtfully. He felt something insincere 
about the engineer’s sudden cordiality — 

To the devil with Ullman, he decided, 
and strode on with quickened pace. His 
hand happily felt in his pocket for the rare 
Jovian jewels he had brought home for 
Ardra. In so few minutes, he’d have her in 
his arms! 

When the taxiplane set him down in 
front of the shining chromium suburban 
cottage where lived Ardra and her widowed 
mother, Mark Raymond paid the driver 
hastily and then hurried up the v/alk. He 
heard a bell ring inside the cottage as he 
crossed the electric eye on the step. 

I T WAS Ardra’s mother, a gray-haired 
woman who still had something of the 
girl’s beauty, who opened the door. Her 
face was white and drawn, and at sight of 
the young space-sailor, her eyes filled sud- 
denly with tears. 

“Where’s Ardra?” he cried eagerly. “I 
didn’t radio I was arriving today — I want 
to surprise her.” 

To his amazement, the woman burst into 
a sob. A sudden fear clutched Mark. 

“What’s the matter?” he cried. “Ar- 
dra — ” 

Mrs. Aston was sobbing uncontrollably, 
and her voice was choked. 

“Qh, Mark, if you’d only been here! A 
week ago — a strange sickness that struck 
Ardra — ” 

“Where is she? In a hospital?” he 
cried frantically. 

“No, Mark.” The woman hesitated, un- 
able to speak for a moment. Then she 
whispered, “They took her four days ago — 
to the moon.” 

The blood drove from Mark Raymond’s 
heart. He reeled, almost unable to stand 
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in the face of this icy news, this blasting 
of all his roseate hopes. 

“To the moon?” he muttered stupefiedly, 
through stiff lips. 

The girl’s mother nodded. She did not 
need to say more. Mark Raymond well 
understood her dreadful meaning. 

For the only people who were taken to 
the moon were — the dead! The moon was 
the cemetery of Earth. 

It had been so for almost five centuries, 
ever since the beginning of space-travel. 
The moon, an airless, arid desert, was of 
no practical use to the people of Earth. 
Except for one thing — as a place to house 
their dead. 

For that purpose, the moon was ideal. 
There was no corruption or decay on its 
barren surface, for there was no air or 
water or bacterial life there. The dead who 
were laid tenderly to rest there upon mar- 
ble slabs in the open remained unchanged 
forever, in seeming eternal sleep. 

For centuries now, all the dead of Earth 
had been taken there and solemnly left to 
slumber for eternity in the bright sunshine 
or deep shadow of the windless, soundless, 
lifeless world. And upon certain designated 
days, the bereaved could visit the moon 
and see their dead loved ones sleeping there 
as though they still lived. 

“Ardra — dead?” Mark stumbled, unable 
fully to comprehend. “But she can’t be 
dead, so quickly. See, I brought her these 
flame-jewels, from Jupiter. They were to 
be my wedding present — ” 

“My poor boy,” uttered the woman, in 
torn sympathy. “If only you had been 
here! But you could have done nothing — 
all the physicians could do nothing, Ardra 
was stricken suddenly one night, died al- 
most instantly. There was no one here but 
I and Burke Ullman.” 

“Burke Ullman?” The name stung 
Mark’s numbed mind, and he raised his 
haggard face fiercely. “That devil — he 
knew Arda was dead. He was mocking me! ” 

Then he covered his face with his hands. 


And when he finally took them away, his 
countenance was drawn, lined, years older 
in appearance. 

“I’m going to the moon, today,” he said 
thickly. “I’ve got to see Ardra again.” 

“But you can’t go today,” the woman 
said anxiously. “It isn’t a visiting day — 
there isn’t one for two weeks yet.” 

“Do you think I’ll wait two weeks to see 
Ardra again?” Mark cried torturedly. “I’m 
going, now.” 

“But you know the penalties for visiting 
the moon except on the official days,” Ar- 
dra’s mother reminded him worriedly. 
“Please, Mark, wait until — ” 

But the young man was already stum- 
bling unseeingly down the walk. 

Mark never clearly remembered the next 
hour. He knew vaguely that he made his 
way back to the space-port, that he hired a 
small one-man space-cruiser, and that he 
lied stonily to the port officials, giving his 
destination as one of the asteroids now close 
to earth. 

His grief so dazed him that he did all 
these things mechanically, unfeelingly, like 
a man in a dream. It was only when he 
found himself out in the cold black vault of 
space, with the dull shield of earth diminish- 
ing behind him as his torpedo-like little 
craft hummed toward the shining sickle of 
the moon, that he came to clear realization. 

With dimmed, aching eyes, Mark stared 
ahead at the thin, gleaming sickle of the 
lifeless world. Somewhere there, in the 
great city of the silent dead who lay 
tranced forever on the barren satellite, was 
Ardra. And though she was dead, lost to 
him forever, he must go to her. That was 
all he knew. 

The flat, shadowed expanse of the Mare 
Serenitatis rose toward him, stretching to 
serrated, rocky mountains whose fanged 
peaks were tipped with blazing sunlight. 
Upon this great plain lay the gigantic 
cemetery of earth, the necropolis in whkJt 
countless millions of the dead lay dream- 
ing eternity away. 
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M ark Raymond pulled Wmself to- 
gether a little, headed his small craft 
toward the bordering mountains. He dared 
not land at the official landing field on the 
northern edge of the great necropolis. For 
there was the big guard-post, sheltered by 
an air-tight dome, which held the officials 
whose duty it was to guard the dead. 

There were stringent laws against visit- 
ing the moon-cemetery on any but the offi- 
cial days, and under guidance of the 
guards. Those laws had been devised to 
protect the dead millions from those who 
might have dared to rob them of jewelry 
and other valuables upon their bodies. Mark 
knew well what chances he was taking in 
this visit. 

But he did not care. What did it matter 
whether or not he got a term in the Mer- 
curian prison colony, what did it matter 
whether he lived or died, now that Ardra 
was gone? All his world, all the future he 
had so eagerly planned, had faded into 
nothingness. There was left in his dazed 
mind only the aching desire to see again 
the girl he loved. 

Softly, with the slightest of jars, Mark 
Raymond brought his little craft down to 
rest at the edge of the fanged hills. In a 
few moments he was inside his space- 
suit and glassite helmet. A moment more, 
and he stepped out through the air-lock of 
his ship. 

A soft, silver glow, a wonderful radiance 
bathed the rocky plain. It was the earth- 
shine that relieves the lunar nights, the 
glow of the parent planet that loomed huge 
and silver in the black sky over Mark 
Raymond. 

Mark started due westward through the 
unreal radiance. His lead-soled shoes 
dragged in the white rock dust. About him 
was the eternal, solemn silence of this 
world of the dead. He felt like the only 
living, moving being in the universe as he 
entered the great necropolis. 

This city of the dead had no tombs or 
vaults, no graves dug beneath the surface. 


All those protective devices were xmneces- 
sary on this airless world. The dead lay in 
the open glow of the silver earth, in beauti- 
ful simplicity. 

Each lay upon a slab of white moon- 
marble, a few feet high. The slabs formed 
rows and avenues that stretched far away 
in the silver glow. Couches of white stone, 
they seemed, occupied by the motionless 
bodies of countless men and women and 
children. 

Mark Raymond, his grief-dazed soul 
feeling doubly all the mystery and awe of 
death, moved between the rows of slabs, 
through the hushed, unchanging silence. 
Through his helmet, he looked at these 
who had done with life. 

They lay as though they were but sleep- 
ing. Old men with snow-white hair and 
calm, wrinkled faces, other men and women 
still flushed with the prime of health, 
youngsters and girls in the bloom of youth, 
children who seemed sleeping tiredly after 
play. 

No sound broke the solemn hush in 
which they slumbered. No wind stirred 
their white shrouds or their hair. They 
lay with quietly closed eyes and silent 
faces, as though dreaming of the huge silver 
world overhead, upon which once they had 
lived and loved and died. 

Through the earth-lit city of the dead, 
Mark Raymond moved in dazed quest of 
Ardra. He saw by the dates on the slabs 
that he was in an older part of the necrop- 
olis. He moved on toward the north, until 
he had reached a section of the cemetery 
whose dead had only recently been laid 
to rest. 

His tragic grief was a tearing thing in 
his breast as he searched along these newer 
rows of dead for the girl. It was not thus 
that he had planned to meet Ardra again! 
This was not the joyous reunion that he 
had dreamed of for so many w^eeks. 

He stopped suddenly. His eyes, running 
along the slabs as he advanced, had seen 
the name he sought. 
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^^Ardra Aston— 2432-2453.” 

Mark stood, a hunched figure in his 
space-suit, staring at the chiselled words. 
For a moment he could not raise his eyes to 
look at the dead girl on the slab. 

Then, with a hard lump in his throat 
seeming to choke him, he slowly raised his 
gaze. For a few moments he stared 
rigidly. 

‘^Good God!” he muttered hoarsely, 
stupefiedly, inside his helmet. 

The top of the slab was — unoccupied! 

Mark stared wildly, unable to believe his 
eyes. What had happened to Ardra^s body? 

E STUMBLED forward. Then he 
saw something that penetrated his 
dazed mind with an icy shock. 

There were tracks around the slab on 
which Ardra’s body had lain — tracks of 
lead-soled space-shoes, that led away 
southeastward through the necropolis. 

Tracks of whom? Mark knew they 
could not be the footprints of those who had 
placed Ardra at rest here, for such prints 
were always reverently smoothed away. 

“My God — grave-robbers!” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

The ghastly trade of grave robbery had 
not been unheard of in this lunar city of 
the dead. Jewelry upon the unprotected 
bodies had tempted soulless thieves in the 
past, had necessitated the rules and guards 
which Mark Raymond had found it neces- 
sary to evade. 

But if grave-robbers had been here, why 
had they taken Ardra’s body as well as her 
ornaments? Mark sensed a ghastly mys- 
tery here. Hideous, formless suspicions 
rose in his mind. 

He rushed forward, started to follow the 
footprints. They were deep, as though their 
maker had been carrying a heavy weight. 
And they might have been made a few 
minutes ago or a few days, since upon the 
changeless moon-plain they would remain 
unaltered forever. 

Markus brain was seething with wild. 


horrible fears as he frantically followed the 
tracks through the earth-lit cemetery. Why 
should anyone want to steal Ardra ’s dead 
body? 

The trail led out of the necropolis on the 
east side — ^and toward the nearby eastern 
mountains. As he advanced toward their 
looming, sun-tipped peaks, Mark Raymond 
saw something ahead that galvanized his 
muscles. 

It was a small space-cruiser that he saw, 
lying in the deep black shadow of a rocky 
crag. At first he had thought it was his 
own cruiser, then had seen that this was a 
slightly larger ship. And the tracks he was 
following led straight toward it. 

Mark was running now, his muscles 
strained to take him forward in great, float- 
ing leaps. Someone, for some ghastly rea- 
son, had stolen Ardra’s body and taken it 
to this ship. And if the craft took off 
before he reached it — 

Mark gasped with relief as he neared the 
cruiser. He had circles to approach it 
from the stem, so that he might not be 
glimpsed through its window-ports. Now, 
drawing the atom-pistol at the belt of his 
space-suit, he crept along the side of the 
little ship. 

He stopped, went rigid, as he reached a 
window-port. Wildly, unbelievingly, he 
stared in through the vacuum-sealed glass. 
He was looking into the front control com- 
partment of the cruiser, which was brightly 
illuminated. 

Upon a couch lay the lifeless form of 
Ardra Aston. Her eyes were closed in 
death, her lovely face white and still, her 
warm gold hair flowing over her white 
shroud! Markus heart throbbed at sight 
of her, beautiful in death as she had been 
in life. 

Then his eyes swung wildly to the man 
near the couch — a tall, stalwart man who 
was divesting himself of his space-suit and 
helmet. And as the helmet came off, Mark 
uttered a fierce, hissing exclamation inside 
his own helmet. 
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^^Burke Ullman!^' 

It was the interplanetary engineer — ^the 
man who had been Mark’s unsuccessful 
rival for Ardra’s love while the girl had 
lived. 

Ullman had put aside his suit, and now 
moved toward the couch on which lay the 
girl. The hair bristled on Mark’s neck as 
he saw the engineer stoop over the dead 
girl, touch her hair, caress her with pos- 
sessive hands. 

Mark turned and ran wildly along the 
cruiser’s side toward its airlock. The outer 
door was closed. But there was a stud on 
the outside, of course, by which the outer 
and inner doors could be manipulated. 

He touched the stud, and softly the inner 
door closed; the outer one opened. Mark 
stepped inside. Another touch of a switch, 
and the outside door shut; the inner one 
opened. He stepped into the air-filled rear 
compartment of the cruiser, a bulky, space- 
suited figure clutching his pistol. 

Mark went tensely to the door of the 
front compartment. He flung it open with 
a sudden gesture. 

Burke Ullman looked up, startled. The 
engineer had been bending over the body 
of Ardra with a hollow needle and a thin 
vial of green liquid in his hand. He had 
not heard Mark’s stealthy entrance through 
the airlock. 

“Mark Raymond!” he cried, his dark 
face stiffening in stupefaction. 

Mark reached up, unscrewed and tore 
away his glassite helmet. His atom-pistol 
covered Burke Ullman steadily. And his 
eyes were deadly as he confronted the 
engineer. 

“Yes, it’s Mark Raymond!” he choked. 
“And it seems I got here just in time. You 
fiend, what were you going to do with 
Ardra’s body?” 

B urke ullman seemed to recover 
his poise. A gleam flickered in his 
cold black eyes. 

“In a way,” he said deliberately, “I’m 
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glad you’re here, Raymond. It will enable 
me to even an old score.” 

“You make one move and I’ll blast you 
down,” Mark raged. “I think I’m going 
to kill you anyway — a monster who could 
steal Ardra’s dead body for God knows 
what unholy purpose, ought to die.” 

“Ardra is not dead,” Ullman said flatly. 

Mark stared at the engineer, stunned. 

“You’re crazy!” he cried at last. “Her 
mother saw her die!” 

“She thought Ardra died, that’s all,” the 
engineer said coolly. He pointed to a 
small case on a table which contained a 
thin glass vial like the one in his hand, but 
filled with a bright red liquid instead of a 
green one. 

“I injected that red drug into her blood 
one night, before she could resist or call 
anyone. It is an absolutely unique drug 
devised and sold to me by an old scientist 
out on Saturn. It has the power of induc- 
ing a catalepsy indistinguishable from 
death, one that suspends all the vital 
processes. 

“The physicians Ardra’s mother called 
certified her dead. She was brought here 
to the moon-cemetery and has lain as 
dead for days. But she’s not dead, and 
the cold and airlessness of the moon could 
not affect her body, suspended as its vital 
processes are.” 

“You did that?” Mark breathed unbe- 
lievingly. Then a great throb of joy shook 
him. He cried, “You can bring Ardra back 
to life, then?” 

“It’s what I was about to do,” Ullman 
said calmly. He showed the hypodermic 
needle and the thin vial of green fluid in 
his hand. “This is the re-animating drug, 
the only antidote to the red drug. An 
injection of it into her blood, and Ardra will 
live again.” 

Broodingly, the engineer added, “It was 
the only way I could ever get her. Her 
childish infatuation for you was so strong 
that she wouldn’t look at me. I decided 
recently to take a job offered me out in 
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the jungle-country of Venus, and I resolved 
to take Ardra with me, one way or another. 

“The two drugs were the answer. I’d had 
something like this in mind when I bought 
them from the old Saturnian. I gave her 
a sudden jab of the red drug, and knew 
she’d be thought dead and brought to this 
moon-cemetery. I could wait a few days 
then secretly steal her body, revive her with 
the green drug, and be on my way to Venus 
with her. And that is exactly what I still 
intend to do, Raymond.” 

Mark Raymond’s fingers tightened on 
the trigger of his pistol. He spoke in 
fierce, hard tones. 

“Ullman, your hellish plan is ended. Hand 
over that vial of antidote, before I blast 
you down.” 

“If you blast me,” answered Burke Ull- 
man levelly, “you will destroy Ardra’s one 
chance for life.” 

“What do you mean?” Mark cried. 

“Simply that this vial is the only supply 
of the antidote in the whole solar system. 
The old Saturnian scientist who sold me 
the drugs died soon after. Their secret died 
with him. Destroy this vial of green liquid, 
and nothing in the system can ever wake 
Ardra from her living death. 

“So you see, Raymond,” crackled the 
interplanetary engineer’s voice trium- 
phantly, “/ hold the whip hand here. You 
can blast me, yes — but not quickly enough 
to prevent me smashing this vial as I fall. 
And so when you kill me, you are sentencing 
Ardra forever to living death!” 

Sweat beaded Mark Raymond’s forehead 
as he perceived the strength of Ullman’s 
position. He stared at the gloating engi- 
neer with wild eyes. 

Burke Ullman raised his hand. The vial 
of precious green fluid was poised between 
his fingers, and Mark watched it with 
stricken, anguished eyes. 

“Drop your gun and back to the wall,” 
Ullman ordered crisply, “or I’ll let this 
vial fall and smash!” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” the young man 


cried hoarsely. “I’d kill you the next mo- 
ment!” 

“Would that bring Ardra back?” taunted 
the engineer. “Think, Raymond — think of 
her lying out there in the moon-cemetery 
for year after year, not really dead but not 
living either. That’s what will happen to 
her unless you obey me.” 

Mark Raymond’s soul was seething with 
horrible struggle. He knew the engineer 
meant it, that unless he obeyed, Ardra was 
doomed forever to sleep in deathly trance. 

If he did obey, it meant death for him, 
Mark knew. Ullman would not let him 
live. And worse, it meant Ardra would 
be in the ruthless engineer’s ix)wer, his cap- 
tive in some hell-hole of a jungle outpost 
on Venus. Would it not be better to let 
her sleep on, than to have her suffer that? 

M ark knew he couldn’t do it. He 
couldn’t condemn Ardra to an 
eternal suspended animation. Even if Ull- 
man took her to Venus, there was always 
a chance that she could escape him. But 
once that vial smashed, there was no 
chance for Ardra until the world ended. 

The atom-pistol clattered from Mark 
Raymond’s hands to the floor. And stiffly, 
mechanically, the young man backed to the 
front of the control-compartment. 

A flash of triumph in his black eyes, 
Burke Ullman swiftly stooped and recov- 
ered the weapon. Then, holding it against 
Mark’s side, the engineer with his free 
hand bound Mark securely to one of the 
stanchions that siq^ported the control-panel. 
He used a flexible metal rope, winding it 
tightly. 

Then Ullman stepped back, his dark face 
gleaming with satisfied hate. 

“I knew you would see the light of rea- 
son, Raymond,” he smirked. “I shall at- 
tend to you when I have looked after 
Ardra.” 

“What are you going to do?” Mark de- 
manded hoarsely. 

“I am going to revivify Ardra. I am 
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going to give you the satisfaction of seeing 
her in my arms. And then I am going to 
give you the red drug!’’ 

Mark had expected it when he had made 
his choice. He had foreseen that he himself 
would be thrust into the deathlike trance 
by Ullman. And though his soul was cold 
with horror at the thought of being plunged 
into that weird state that was neither death 
nor life, he knew that he would go into it 
gladly if it brought Ardra back to life. 

Burke Ullman was again turning his at- 
tention to the girl. While Mark watched 
with haggard eyes, the engineer bound her 
limp wrists and ankles together. Then 
he filled his needle from the vial of green 
drug, and placed the point of the instru- 
ment against her forearm. 

The needle sank in. Mark saw the engi- 
neer withdraw it, empty, and then saw 
Ullman bend over the girl with eager ex- 
pectation. And with a tortured, yearning 
anticipation, Mark Raymond also watched 
her face. 

In a moment Ardra’s eyelids fluttered. 
Then a long sigh came brokenly from her 
parted lips. Her limbs stirred a little under 
the white shroud. And in a moment more, 
her lids opened; her blue eyes stared up 
bewilderedly. 

“Burke Ullman 1” she exclaimed as she 
perceived the man bending over her. Swift 
memory and fear flashed into her face. 
“You jabbed something into my shoul- 
der—^’ 

“That was in your house, a week ago, 
Ardra,” the engineer told her. “We’re not 
in your home now, we’re not even on 
earth. We’re on the moon.” 

“The moon?” she cried stupefiedly. 
“You mean — ” 

“I mean that you have been dead, my 
dear,” Ullman said smoothly. “Not really 
dead, but enough like it that everyone was 
fooled. But now I have brought you back 
to life, and in gratitude you are going with 
me to make a lonely existence on Venus 
somewhat more tolerable.” 


“You’re mad!” Ardra cried, struggling 
to sit up and discovering that her limbs 
were tied. Then, as her eyes wildly roamed 
the interior of the cruiser, she saw Mark 
Raymond tied to the stanchion by the 
control-panel. 

“Mark!” she cried. 

“You will have to forget Raymond, my 
dear,” Ullman told the white-faced girl. 
“He is not going to Venus with us, I regret 
to say. He is going to stay here on the 
moon — not dead, but not living, either.” 

Mark yelled in hoarse rage, twisted wildly 
to free himself, as he saw the engineer 
grasp the struggling girl and possessively 
kiss her lips. 

But the tough metal rope that held him 
to the stanchion was unbreakable. All his 
crazy efforts could not loosen it. Wildly 
he looked around him, in vain and desper- 
ate search for some weapon within grasp. 
But there was none, nor were his arms free 
to use it if he had one. 

Ullman lowered the fainting girl’s bound 
form back onto the couch, and straightened. 
There was a smile of pleasure on his dark 
face as he picked up the two vials of red 
and green liquid. 

“Now for you, Raymond,” he said edg- 
edly. “An injection of this red drug, and 
you will go into a sleep that will last while 
the universe lasts. But first — ” 

Deliberately, Burke Ullman uncorked 
the vial of green liquid and poured it out 
onto the floor. 

“The only supply of the antidote in ex- 
istence — and it is gone now,” he taunted. 
“Nothing will ever revive yoUy Raymond — 
nothing!” 

And tossing aside the empty vial, Ull- 
man came forward toward Mark, with the 
vial o^Ted drug and the hollow needle in 
his hand. 

“It will be an easy exit, really,” he 
mocked. “Just a pin-prick and then sooth- 
ing sleep — sleep from which no rude hand 
will ever awaken you.” 

Mark Raymond’s wild eyes at that mo- 
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ment perceived what he had been desper- 
ately searching for — a possible weapon, 
one which had only a chance in a thousand 
of succeeding, but which was his one last 
hope. 

The starting switch on the control-panel I 
It was only a few feet from the stanchion 
to which he was tied, that panel. If he 
could reach the switch with his foot — 

W ITH a frantic motion, he raised his 
leg, prodded with his toe at the 
panel. Ardra was trying vainly to rise 
from her couch. Burke Ullman, ad- 
vancing with the deadly drug in his hand, 
did not in that first moment realize what 
Mark was trying to do. 

Mark’s toe touched the starting switch. 
He pressed it in convulsively. And with a 
sudden loud roar from its atom tubes, the 
cruiser lurched violently off the ground. 

The little ship gave but one convulsive 
leap and then hit the ground again with a 
jarring impact, as Mark withdrew his toe. 
That impact rolled Ardra off her couch. 
And it flung Burke Ullman agaipst the 
wall of the compartment. 

For a moment, Mark had a wild hope 
that his desperate plan had succeeded. But 
his hope died swiftly. For Ullman had 
not been stunned by the sudden jolt, as 
Mark had hoped he would be. The engi- 
neer was scrambling to his feet. 

Flis dark face vras deadly now in men- 
ace. As he had been flung against the wall, 
the vial in his hand had smashed, and the 
red liquid it had contained was dripping 
from his hand along with blood from the 
cuts made by the cracked glass. 

‘‘A neat trick, Raymond,” he rasped, 
“but not neat enough. It did spoil my 
little plan to put you to sleep, though.” 

Impatiently, Ullman flung away the drip- 
ping red glass fragments in his hand. And 
the engineer drew the atom-pistol he had 
taken from Mark. 

“I shall have to use this instead of the 
drug,” he snapped. “It is not as satisfying 


to me as the living death I had planned for 
you, but it will do.” 

Mark closed his eyes as Burke Ullman 
raised the weapon. He heard Ardra cry 
out frantically. 

“No, Burke — don’t kill him! I’ll go 
anywhere with you, do anything you say, if 
you spare him!” 

There was a moment’s silence. The de- 
stroying, searing flash that Mark awaited 
did not come. 

He opened his eyes. Burke Ullman was 
swaying on his feet, and a horrible expres- 
sion had come into the engineer’s dark 
face. 

Stupefiedly, Ullman dropped the pistol 
and stared down at his red-stained hand. 

“My hand — getting cold,” Ullman whis- 
pered. “Cold, and numb — ” 

And then he shrieked wildly. “The red 
drug — it was injected into my blood when 
I fell! Those fragments of glass that cut 
my hand, let the drug enter my blood — ” 

He tottered around, began wildly to 
scrabble on the floor where he had poured 
the green antidote. 

“The antidote! ” he sobbed. “There must 
be a little left, a few drops — ” 

But there was nothing on the metal floor 
but a drying green stain. Burke Ullman 
clawed at it insanely. 

Then his body slowly stiffened. A strange, 
blank expression came over his face, and 
his body sagged along the floor and lay 
still. 

Mark looked down at him dazedly. The 
engineer lay with face and body still, ap- 
parently lifeless. 

“Caught,” Mark whispered hoarsely. 
“Caught in his own trap. He’s in the liv- 
ing death and nothing will ever revive him 
— he threw away the last of the antidote 
himself!” 

“Mark!” Ardra was sobbing. 

“Try to roll toward me, Ardra,” he di- 
rected in an unsteady voice. “Maybe you 
can get me free.” 
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The girl, her hands and feet still bound, ried the limp body outside. There he left 

inched along the floor to him. She reached Burke Ullman to slumber forever in the 

up and with bound, nerveless hands fum- deep shadow of the tall crags, 
bled at the metal rope that held him to the 

stanchion. EN minutes later, the little cruiser rose 

In a few minutes, Mark felt the rope A from the shadows with a roar of atom- 
loosen. He tore it away, cut the girPs tubes. And as it slanted upward from the 

bonds, and then for a long moment, held shadowy, silent world of the dead, as it 

her tight in his arms. headed toward the great, warm, silver 

“Ardra!” he whispered thickly, ‘T sphere of earth, Ardra clung to Mark Ray- 

thought you dead — lost to me — ” mond’s side. 

She stirred in his arms. ‘‘Mark, let^s get “Don^t look back, Mark,’^ she shivered, 
away from here, back to earth. Now!” “I don’t want ever again even to look at 

He looked down at Burke Ullman ’s the moon, when I think that for days I lay 

leeping, apparently lifeless form. there amid the dead.” 

“There’s no use to take him back to “No, we won’t look back,” he told her, 
earth,” he muttered. “We’ll have to leave drawing her closer to him, happiness re- 

him here on the moon, with the dead — to turning to his tired, haggard face. “You 

sleep forever, as he meant me to sleep.” and I, Ardra, for the rest of our lives — 

He donned his space-suit again and car- we’re going to look ahead.” 
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Wolfe Carnac was the Noah of the future, for his little space-ship held the 
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world in the grip of an exploding suni But mutiny threatens to destroy the 
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her continents churning into shattered 
flakes, her internal fires gushing out to 
hasten the destruction of everything over 
which mankind had fought and toiled and 
dreamed and prayed . . . 

Yet there were human eyes left to see 
that unthinkable catastrophe. A scant hun- 
dred men and women, spared by the fate 
that was blasting the inner planets to atoms, 
stared pallidly through the glassite ports of 
a javelin-shaped rocket craft that sped out- 
ward at an angle from the place where 
Earth had been. Most of them stood mo- 
tionless, as if stunned or fascinated. But 
at length one man — towering, stout and 
red-faced, with rich and flashy rainment — 
blinked and shook his heavy head as if to 
break the spell. Pushing backward and 
clear of the little knot of his fellow-beings 
around the port, he gazed in evident mysti- 
fication at the interior of the long, narrow 
compartment that housed them. 

Quickly he judged that he could cross 
from bulkhead to bulkhead in ten of his 
great strides, and traverse its length in fifty. 
Glancing up, he judged the ceiling height at 
eight feet. Then his eyes sought the floor, 
or deck, of metal. At his end of the com- 
partment it was covered with a felt carpet 
and set about with cushioned furniture, 
like a loimge. The far end was similarly 
appointed, but the central space, half set 
off by two pairs of spiral companionways, 
was occupied by three long metal tables, 
each with two rows of chairs. 

Another man left the group at the ports 
and approached the big fellow. ‘This seems 
to be the salon deck,’’ he Ventured softly. 
“Shall we get acquainted? I’m Professor 
Scaife.” 

“And I’m Saul Ruger.” The huge red 
hand shook Professor Scaife’s lean, dark 
one, while the canny pig-eyes in the great 
face studied the new acquaintance’s thin 
body, hollow cheeks, bald head and large, 
lustrous eyes. “Professor, you said?” 

“Ex-professor,” smiled Scaife ruefully. 
“I was discharged from — oh, well, why con- 


sider it now? The university’s gone, with 
the rest of the world we knew. My wife 
and I were broke, and came abroad when 
the invitation was broadcast, more for free 
food and shelter than anything else. Prac- 
tically everybody else seems to have had 
the same idea.” 

The two sat down on a divan. 

“At least you know why you’re here,” 
said Ruger. “I only remember being 
awfully drunk last night, and following a 
pretty dancer out of a cafe.” He sniggered. 
“She was shy, but I figured that I could — ” 
“You must have wandered aboard with- 
out knowing it,” suggested Scaife. “Lucky 
for you. This ship got away at midnight, 
just the right time. Other rocket craft 
that tried to escape after the explosion 
started — ” he made a sudden erasing ges- 
ture. “They must have been too late.” 

R uger mopped his flushed brow and 
looked around the compartment again. 
“I remember hearing jokes about this 
craft,” he told his companion. “Just what 
is it?” 

“It’s named the Ark of Space, Appro- 
priate, eh? Built of some secret alloy, very 
long Cind narrow, most of its interior is 
taken up with some atomic fuel supply and 
the engines. This section isn’t more than 
a fifth of the whole length — comes about 
two-thirds of the way back, as I judge, like 
the handgrip on a spear.” 

Ruger’s eyes turned up to the low ceil- 
ing. “Is there another deck?” 

“Four in all. This is the second from 
the bottom. Beneath us is the supply hold. 
Next above us is the cabin deck, with a 
hundred-odd cabins, each five feet by seven. 
And above that is the control level. For- 
ward are laboratories and a garden under 
artificial lights.” 

The sound of the two voices attracted 
others from the ports, and several sought 
seats nearby. Ruger, who liked an audi- 
ence, became more voluble. 

“I’ve been a gambler all my life,” he 
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bragged. ‘^One of the real sports of the 
Thirteenth Century, I guess. Stock mar- 
kets, cards, races, all that — but this was 
the luckiest break I ever had. To stagger 
aboard this haven of refuge dead drunk, 
escaping when sober men went up in smoke! 
If I could only find the girl I was chasing — ” 
He shrugged in resignation. ‘‘Well, I can^t 
have everything. Say, Professor, where are 
we headed 

Scaife shook his head. “Nobody seems 
to know.” 

“Mars?” someone suggested. 

“Hardly,” replied Scaife. “This explo^ 
sion must be on the point of finishing Mars 
along with the other inner planets. We’re 
past that stop, anyway. Even Jupiter will 
probably be too hot to support life, and 
Saturn will be more than tropical.” 

“That brings up Uranus,” put in Ruger. 

“And that may be our destination,” 
added Scaife. “With this increased light 
and heat, Uranus should be habitable.” 

The professor’s wife approached. She 
was a young brunette, attractive in a 
voluptuous, sultry fashion. “How will we 
get to Uranus?” she demanded. “No ex- 
pedition has ever gone beyond Jupiter’s 
moons.” 

“We must get there, Lille,” answered 
Scaife grimly. 

“Yes,” chimed in Ruger again, smirking 
appreciatively at the woman. “We can’t go 
back to where we started, you know.” 

Several hearers laughed, and the big man 
expanded at this tribute to his wit. “Who’s 
the skipper of this craft?” he asked. 

Nobody could tell him, though one or 
two remembered hearing the name in news- 
casts. 

“Well, let’s interview him,” said Ruger. 
“We’re his responsibilities and he should be 
glad to inform us of — ” He broke short off, 
then crowed delightedly. “Hey, look who’s 
here!” 

His roving pig-eyes had caught a figure 
just turning from a port across the com- 
partment — a slender, feminine figure. 


“Say, Professor,” he chuckled to Scaife, 
“yonder’s the pullet I followed aboard. It’s 
going to be a nice little trip after all!” 

He rose, huge and jovial. The slender 
girl saw and recognized him. Her violet 
e3^es widened, her oval face grew a shade 
paler, and one hand lifted nervously to her 
mane of dark hair. Ruger, his greedy smile 
widening, took a step in her direction. 

Attention r 

The new voice was clear and commanding 
as a gong. Every person on the deck — 
Scaife on the divan, his companions in 
nearby chairs, Ruger on the point of re- 
suming his gallant pursuit, the worried girl 
who was his quarry, the groups at the ports 
along either side — all turned to look. 

A spare, fit-looking man, almost as tall 
as Ruger, had just descended one of the 
companionways. Behind him came half a 
dozen more, who quickly ranged themselves 
behind him. 

“Attention!” called the leader again. 
“Assemble here, all of you. I’m Dr. Wolfe 
Carnac, the commander of this vessel, and 
I’m here to tell you what to expect of me 
and what I’ll expect of you.” 


CHAPTER II 

A MODERN NOAH 

R x\PIDLY, the hundred passengers 
gathered, dropping upon chairs and 
divans, perching on sills, kneeling 
or squatting on the carpet. Gathered close 
together, they looked even fewer — a very 
tiny knot of humanity to represent their lost 
planet. Many of them were shabbily 
dressed and only a few prepossessing. Their 
faces reflected all things — stupidity, shrewd- 
ness, distrust, eagerness, mystification. 
Every pair of eyes was fixed upon the tall 
man who had summoned them. 

He wore the uniform of a space-captain, 
with braid and insignia removed. His 
booted feet were set wide apart, his nerv- 
ous, corded hands were hooked by their 
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thumbs in his belt. His head, riding high 
on the upright collar of his black blouse, 
was the head of a commander and a thinker. 
Its tawny, backward-brushed hair bore a 
stripe of gray up the middle and silvery 
patches at either temple. The moustache 
that rose in a point on either side of his 
nose's proud curve was almost black. His 
chin thrust forward like the prow of a boat, 
seeming to point the way for his steel- 
colored eyes. 

He waited for the commotion to die down. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he began at 
length, “it is my intention that we under- 
stand each other as quickly and as thor- 
oughly as possible. 

“I seem to have foreseen the explosion 
of the sun and its results, and to have been 
alone in that foresight. Some of you may 
have read the entertaining articles and 
heard the humorous newscasts that dis- 
counted my theory. You may also remem- 
ber the merriment that rose over the build- 
ing, at my own expense, of this space-ark 
in which w^e now escape destruction.” 

His clear voice grew a trifle sad. “I spent 
ten years and all my money in finishing it. 
Then I invited one hundred persons, choos- 
ing from among the most brilliant thinkers 
on the inner planets, to come with me to a 
less dangerous part of the universe.” 

Dr. Wolfe Carnac's wide mouth curved 
in a mirthless grin. “I found one of that 
hundred willing to listen to me. He is my 
second in command. Meet Wynn Keogh.” 

One hand gestured a man forward from 
the group at his elbow. Wynn Keogh was 
youngish, chubby, blond with knowing 
eyes. Some of the hearers had known of 
his fame as a biologist. 

“I turned then to a less famous but more 
open-minded class, the brilliant but obscure 
students of science,” went on Carnac. “In- 
stead of ninety-nine converts, I won four.” 
Again he gestured in introduction. “Dr. 
Uffer, who will act as our surgeon; Forrest 
Lord, geologist; Ralf Manheim, chemist; 
Esau Quillan, astronomer.” 
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Four bashful-looking young men bowed. 
Again Carnac spoke: 

“And three days ago, desperate in my 
desire to rescue some handful of my fellow- 
beings, I announced publicly that I would 
take aboard any fifty men and fifty women, 
asking only that they be healthy and under 
forty-five years of age. The free meals I 
offered attracted some of you, I believe. 
The last man and woman came aboard at 
12 o'clock, midnight. New York time, 
yesterday. And we left Earth immediately, 
just four hours before the explosion began. 
So much for our pre-flight history. Now 
let me make myself clear on our present 
position.” 

His voice took on a semi-military rasp. 

“First of all, I am the commander of 
this craft and of all who expect to remain 
upon it. My orders will be final and un- 
questioned. Is that clear?” 

A murmur arose, which Professor Scaife, 
standing up, made bold to put into words. 
“We recognize your authority, sir,” he ven- 
tured, “but what are we to do?” 

“You'll have plenty to do,” replied Car- 
nac readily. “Inasmuch as you are to be 
the ancestors of a new race, you must main- 
tain good health. You will rise, retire and 
go to meals — twice a day — upon the sound- 
ing of a gong. On the fourth level is a 
small but excellent gymnasium. In classes 
of twenty each, you will exercise an hour 
daily. Each person must also circle the 
fourth-level promenade eighteen times con- 
tinuously each day, a walk that approxi- 
mates a mile. Once a week you will report 
to the surgeon for physical examination.” 
He paused, listening to a quick whisper 
from Wynn Keogh. “Yes, and there will 
be work details, in which you will all share 
— laundry, sweeping, kitchen police, labora- 
tory and garden assistance, and so on. 
These duties need occupy only a small part 
of your time.” 

“Will we have amusements?” boomed 
the giant Saul Ruger. 

“Not many, I'm afraid,” was Camac's 
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answer. ‘‘I suggest a revival of the nearly- 
forgotten art of intelligent and diverting 
conversation. There are also cards and 
other games, and a limited supply of 
books — ” 

Cries interrupted him, cries of astonish- 
ment at the mention of so ancient a form 
of entertainment. 

‘T said books, and it would do you good 
to read a bit,^^ said Carnac firmly. ‘‘Even 
if we could spare the power to operate a 
television set, there are no broadcasting 
stations left. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
ship is your world, and you its only in- 
habitants! Adjust yourselves to that con- 
dition.'' 

“Dr. Carnac!” It was Lille Scaife this 
time, rising from beside her husband. 
“Where are we going?” 

“We shall attempt settlement upon a 
planet in the system of Alpha Centauri,” 
was his quick response, and louder cries of 
am.azement greeted him. He held up his 
hand for silence. 

“It may seem a novel solution to our 
problem, but it is our only one,” he insisted, 
a little harshly. “We are provisioned for 
some six years — ” 

Still more cries drowned his voice. 

“Six years! Isn't Alpha Centauri about 
four light-years away?” 

“We'd be going almost as fast as light!” 

“What about fuel?” 

“And acceleration and deceleration?” 

Carnac's voice rose to dominate the 
clamor once more. “We will approach the 
speed of light,” he announced, “allowing 
for a year to accelerate and another to 
decelerate.” 

Professor Scaife spoke again, before the 
din could rise. “May I challenge that idea, 
Doctor? Wouldn't so great a speed be in- 
jurious to the ship and its contents?” 

Carnac shook his head, “We'll be safe 
at anything up to the ultimate speed of 
more than 180,000 miles a second. Earth, 
in revolving upon its axis and circling the 
sun, had a speed of some 150 miles a second. 


In turn the sun, or what is left of it, moves 
around another point in the universe, which 
undoubtedly revolves around yet another, 
and so on. The aggregate of all these speeds 
quite conceivably approximates that of 
light-” 

He stilled more commotion with an im- 
perious gesture. “Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have pointed out that I am the commander 
and that my orders and decisions are to be 
accepted without question or hesitation.” 

“Wait!” Saul Ruger surged to his feet, 
his face glowing above his great shoulders 
like a sunrise over a mountain. “Mr. Scaife 
here made a suggestion just before you 
showed up, Dr. Carnac. Uranus is closer, 
and probably habitable with all this extra 
sun. Why not — ” 

“No,” interrupted Carnac unceremoni- 
ously. “The increased light and heat will 
plunge Uranus and the other outer planets 
into cataclysmic change cycles. If we are 
emigrating to a new world, we want one 
with a fixed and seasoned mode of existence. 
It will be quite hard enough to adapt our- 
selves to such a mode without meeting ever 
new changes.” 

“But are Alpha Centauri's planets habit- 
able?” persisted Ruger. “I didn't think even 
the best telescopes could tell us that.” 

“Our own sun had three habitable planets 
— ^Venus, Earth and Mars,” said Carnac 
patiently. “This does not include Jupiter's 
moons, which would have been settled ulti- 
mately but for this catastrophe which is 
even now turning them into a bundle of 
burnt-out Mercuries. Alpha Centauri has 
at least fifteen planets, perhaps more. 
Chances of a habitable world among them 
are more than good.” 

He paused. Ruger started to say some- 
thing else, thought better of it and sat down. 

“I will now be arbitrary and declare 
these remarks at an end,” Carnac finished. 
“Further questions must go through admin- 
istrative channels which we will set up as 
soon as convenient. Good-day.” 

The meeting broke up, everybody chatter- 
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ing at once. Carnac, turning to mount the 
companionway again, paused as a hand 
touched his sleeve. He turned to see a 
slender girl, her beautiful oval face touched 
with a smile that enhanced the deep violet 
of her eyes. 

^^Dr. Carnac,” she said hesitantly, 

Elwa Zain. I wanted to say that you 
mustn’t think we’re all suspicious or im- 
grateful. I came aboard by mistake, but I 
want to thank you for saving my life. 1^11 
obey any order you give.” 

Carnac’s gray eyes were not exactly hard, 
but they grew dull and troubled. 

“Up to now I felt that things would move 
smoothly on this flight,” he said gently. 
“But with beautiful women to complicate 
matters I — ” 

He moved on up the companionway 
without finishing. 

CHAPTER III 

RUMBLINGS 

T he aft quarter of the upper deck was 
partitioned off and fitted up as con- 
trol room and commander^s head- 
quarters. Nearest the door and on either 
side of it were the control boards with their 
rows of rocket-control keys, dials and 
gauges, a stand with space-charts and 
logarithm tables, and the desk which held 
the log book and other records. Behind 
these were two bunks and lockers, one at 
either wall, for Carnac and Keogh. The 
back of the compartment was filled with 
racks in which rested weapons — rust-ray 
throwers, electro-automatic rifles and pis- 
tols, ray-sabers, bombs and canisters of 
ammunition. On the walls hung a dozen 
space-overall outfits. 

Keogh and Carnac sat side by side at the 
controls, the vital commander reading a 
series of formulas from a scribbled sheet 
while his plump subordinate touched com- 
bination after combination of keys. Finally 
Camac laid aside the paper. 

“We’re accelerating at the highest rate 


of speed compatible with comfort right 
now,” he pronounced. “How are we for 
direction?” 

“Dead on, sir,” replied Keogh, his blond 
head bending above the gauges. 

“Good.” Carnac was silent for a mo- 
ment, musing. Then, “Keogh, I was almost 
broken-hearted when we first shipped our 
passengers. They looked like the lowest of 
spindrift scum, the poorest of building mate- 
rial for a new race. But I find some good 
types among them, especially the younger 
ones.” 

“One fine looking woman,” muttered 
Keogh, his face canny as a Buddha’s. 
“That professor’s wife — ” 

“Careful, lad,” warned Carnac. “Better 
leave other men’s wives alone.” 

Keogh nodded, but said nothing. A buzzer 
soimded and Carnac touched a button. 
A small screen lighted up on the table-top 
before him, revealing the image of Ralf 
Manheim’s brown, half-Mongolian face. 

“Yes, Manheim, what is it?” prompted 
Carnac. 

“Delegation of passengers, sir,” came the 
brisk voice of the lieutenant. “They want 
to speak to you.” 

“Might as well see them,” said Carnac. 
“Send them in.” 

The reflected face snapped out of sight. 
A moment later the metal door swung open 
and the huge bulk of Ruger strode through. 
Behind him came the cricket-like Scaife, 
then a squat, powerful-looking fellow whose 
bashed-in face and crumpled ears bespoke 
the professional bruiser. 

“Yes?” Carnac said expectantly. 

“I’m Saul Ruger, Captain,” said the big 
man. “This is Professor Scaife, who spoke 
to you in the meeting yesterday. And this,” 
indicating the third visitor, “is Jor Wight. 
We’ve been chosen by a group of the pas- 
sengers to talk to you.” 

“Then talk,” granted Carnac, but Scaife 
looked hesitantly at Keogh. Carnac saw. 
“You may go, Keogh,” he ordered, and the 
second in command rose and walked out. 
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The three spokesmen moved slowly for- 
ward, ranging themselves around Carnac’s 
chair. He gazed at them, watchfully but 
tranquilly. Again Ruger spoke: 

“Captain Carnac, we’re willing to fit into 
the scheme of things. Even to sleep in 
those little five-by-seven cubbies — ’’ 

“My bed occupies less room than that,” 
pointed out Carnac, nodding at his narrow 
bunk. 

“As I say, it isn’t that,” continued Ruger. 
“It’s that we’d like a voice in — ” He hesi- 
tated, a bit daunted by Carnac’s level gray 
stare. 

“Voice in what?” urged the commander 
bleakly. 

“In the administration of this ship,” sup- 
plied Scaife. 

“Yeh,” grunted the brute-faced Jor 
Wight. “We want a say in things.” 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” said Carnac. “I 
have already announced that I am the sole 
commander. I have always meant exactly 
what I said.” 

“Hey!” Jor Wight snarled. “What’s the 
idea, pulling that stuff on free, red- 
blooded—” 

“That will be enough,” broke in Carnac. 
“Suggestions I’ll listen to. But demands 
for a voice in operating this ship or other- 
wise conducting the expedition are out of 
order. Good-day.” 

“Is this final?” Ruger almost growled, 
but Carnac did not deign an answer. The 
three turned and walked stiffly out. 

Again studying the dials and gauges, 
Carnac opened a notebook and, consulting 
tables of figures, began to select and jot 
down new formulas for the next stage of 
the flight. In the middle of his work, he 
turned to a vision screen and switched on 
the power. It showed him the back track 
of his ship as in a mirror, and an immense, 
fire-furred globe of white-hot gas that was 
the many times swollen sun almost filled 
the rectangle of the screen. He made a 
brief checkup. Yes, Mars was doomed. 
Though outside the range of the explosion 


itself, the Red Planet was crumbling in 
the heat. Carnac's hard lips twitched a 
little, as if in pain at the spectacle. 
“Captain! Dr. Carnac!” 

H e turned at the voice. Wynn Keogh 
had returned, and with him was a 
dark woman of bold, healthy beauty. 

“I’m Lille Scaife,” she announced. “Mr. 
Keogh and I have been talking.” 

“Yes, very profitably,” supplemented 
Keogh, bridling a bit as he glanced at his 
handsome companion. 

“You received a passengers’ delegation 
just now. Dr. Carnac?” continued Lille 
Scaife. “And they seemed rebellious as they 
left?” She smiled triumphantly. “I’m well 
informed, you see.” 

“I see,” he agreed rather colorlessly. 
“Perhaps, sir, you and Mr. Keogh,” she 
gave the second in command a sudden elo- 
quent glance, “would like a spy system, to 
operate among the passengers. It wou^d 
be valuable in many ways.” 

“Mrs. Scaife,” said Carnac, “when I neec 
a spy system I shall form it myself.” 

“But Mr. Keogh agreed — ” 

“Keogh, remember what I advised you a 
while ago?” Carnac’s eyes raked his sub- 
ordinate. “About something that’s best 
left alone?” His voice grew insistent. “Do 
you remember, I say?” 

“Yes, sir,” mumbled Keogh. 

Lille Scaife had slipped out again, with- 
out so much as a farewell. Carnac looked 
at his subordinate more kindly. 

“Better not start any marital dishar- 
monies,” he said. 

Keogh changed the subject. “There’s 
another passenger outside to see you. A 
girl. Shall I send her in?” 

“Yes, I’ll make a clean sweep of these 
early- voyage visits.” 

Keogh followed Lille Scaife out, holding 
the door for Elwa Zain to enter. Left alone 
with the newcomer, Carnac frowned a little. 
It frightened her, and the words on her lips 
died. 
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‘‘You’re Miss Zain?” queried Carnac. 
“Perhaps I owe you an apology for my 
shortness yesterday.” 

“It was about that very matter that I 
came,” she managed, encouraged by his 
apparent relenting. “I was afraid that I’d 
given offense in some way.” 

He shook his head. “No, I meant what 
I said. A handsome woman will cause trou- 
ble in so small and cramped a group, and 
there are at least two handsome specimen — 
yourself and Professor Scaife’s wife. There, 
that’s as much of an explanation as I ever 
give for my arbitrary remarks.” 

“You think Mrs. Scaife is handsome?” 
she said, then went on without waiting for 
reply. “Dr. Carnac — or Captain Carnac, 
if I should call you that — I came aboard by 
accident. I was a professional dancer, and 
on the last night of Earth I was annoyed 
as I left the stage of the cafe where I 
worked. When I started home, he followed. 
I fled here — and so, I find, did he. May I 
ask for protection?” 

“Has he bothered you?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then wait until he does,” interrupted 
Carnac, even more brusquely than usual. 
Sitting, he studied his gauges yet again, 
struck a key or two on the control-board, 
judged the change in position and speed. 
“May I be left alone now?” 

She mumbled something and left. Car- 
nac’s frown deepened. He did not want to 
be moved, especially after his recent lecture 
to Keogh; yet he felt an interest in woman- 
kind for the first time since he had begim 
work on his Arc of Space a decade before. 
He sighed over the controls. After all, why 
should he be so austere? He was only in 
his early thirties. Maybe, when the trip 
was well begun . . . 

“Docl” 

He swung around in his chair. Jor Wight 
was back in the room, bis battered face 
twisted into a fighting grimace. 

“I slipped in when that Zain girl left,” he 
volunteered in a snarling voice. “Say, you 


talked mighty high when the delegation was 
here. I didn’t like it, see?” He moved a 
tense step nearer. “And do you know what 
I do when guys talk high to me?” 

“Get out of here,” ordered Carnac. 

“How would you like a punch in the 
eye?” A knotted fist raised. 

“Get out,” repeated the commander. One 
hand flipped open a drawer in the metal 
table, then the hand stole in and emerged 
with a small rust-ray thrower. Jor Wight . 
saw it and paused in his advance. 

“You wouldn’t burn me,” he protested. 

“I will unless you’re gone before I count 
three. One, two — ” 

Jor Wight’s exit was the swiftest of the 
entire day. 

Carnac relaxed, thrusting out his booted 
feet. In an hour’s time he had antagonized 
a delegation of his passengers, discovered 
a dangerous weak spot in his chief subordi- 
nate’s makeup, gone far toward offending 
a girl he liked, and repelled a threatened 
attack at point of a weapon. Who said 
space voyages were boresome? 

His eyes, quartering the floor, glimpsed 
a folded bit of paper almost at his feet. 
Stooping, he picked it up, smoothed it out. 
It bore three words. 

Carnac’s face hardened as he read them: 
URANUS OR NOTHING 

It was a warning. Somebody had 
dropped it there for him to pick up. 

Who? 


CHAPTER IV 

THE STRUGGLE IN SPACE 

F rom the outside, the Ark of Space 
looked as Scaife had described it to 
Ruger, a metal spear. Four hundred 
yards long and twelve yards in diameter, 
it tapered to a point at the bow. The front 
half and more of the cylindrical hull was 
filled with fuel mixture, kept liquid by high 
pressure. Then came a twenty-five-yard 
section divided into two levels within — the 
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lower for a garden under artificial lights, 
the upper fitted with pens for animals to aid 
in the hoped-for colonization, and also con- 
taining a laboratory compartment for the 
air-freshening apparatus and other scientific 
necessities. Behind this — the hand-grip of 
the spear, Scaife had dubbed it — was the 
fifty-yard section occupied by the pas- 
sengers and the controls. The final hundred 
yards was taken up with the rocket motor, 
and from its rear jets gushed a constant 
flame, like a fiery plume to guide the great 
javelin in his flight. 

Dr. Wolfe Carnac, quitting the interior 
through a lock-panel in the control cham- 
ber, stood erect on the outer plating. His 
spare body was swaddled in an insulated 
space-overall, his head protected by a 
casque of clouded glassite, his hands mufOed 
in elbow-length space-mittens, his feet 
strapped into boots with magnetized soles. 
With a slender, cane-like rod of steel, he 
began to tap the hull. His practiced hand 
felt a reassuringly solid vibration — appar- 
ently the speedy journey through Earth’s 
athiosphere had not damaged the craft’s 
integument in the least. 

Moving forward, he tapped his way along, 
meanwhile glancing to right and left. The 
star-spattered gloom of airless space sur- 
rounded him save for the swollen patch of 
light behind, where the exploded sun hung. 
Measuring his craft with his eye, Carnac 
thought of the same spear-simile that Scaife 
had employed. Then, with a slight grin, 
he visualized himself as a very small wizard 
riding upon a very large broomstick, tipped 
with a sheaf of fire instead of a bundle of 
straw. Or, as he moved cautiously forward 
on magnetized shoes, he might be compared 
to a mouse running along a length of drain- 
pipe. Tap, tap, spoke his rod upon the 
gray curve of the hull. He noted a slight 
opening between two plates, tried to probe 
it with the pointed end of his tool. 

What was that new vibration? 

It shook the sensitive rod which he held 
pressed against the plates — an impact, an- 


other and another — footsteps, stealthy and 
close at hand. 

Carnac glanced quickly around. He stood 
alone on the hull. But what was beneath 
him — that is, on the opposite side of the 
narrow metal cylinder? A man in space- 
armor and magnetized boots could cling 
there as easily as he clung here. 

He took a step or two sideways, coming 
in view of a new quarter of the hull’s cir- 
cumference. A figure popped into sight, 
helmeted and overalled as he was. Another 
glassite-masked head appeared behind the 
first, staring up at Carnac around the curve 
of metal. Next instant the two had thrown 
themselves at him. 

As quickly as though he were in gym- 
nasium trunks instead of space-armor, Car- 
nac fell into a position of defense. His bar 
defended him like a sword. He was just 
in time to ward off a blow struck by a 
bludgeon in the hands of his foremost assail- 
ant — a bludgeon that looked like a hoe 
handle from the garden compartment. 

The stroke spent itself on the steel bar, 
and Carnac disengaged his own weapon and 
lashed out with it. He struck the man’s 
helmet, but the rod was too slight to break 
the tough glassite. The second man was 
closing in on his flank, and Carnac broke 
ground warily toward the stern of the ship. 

The fellow with the club moved con- 
fidently to attack again, while his com- 
panion tried to circle wide, lifting a pistol* 
like something in his gloved fist. Carnac’s 
heart chilled — a rust-ray, perhaps stolen 
from his own arsenal! By happy chance, 
he ducked low just as the weapon spouted 
a narrow beam of light. He heard a mo- 
mentary roar as it grazed his helmet, then 
without straightening, he charged the man 
with the club. His bar, darting out, struck 
not at the body, but at the feet. Square 
across the metal toes of the boots he 
smashed home, then whirled the rod up 
saberwise to strike and hoist the fellow 
under the armpit. 

Like a batted ball, the overalled figure 
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rose from the hull, rose higher and higher. 
Carnac felt a surge of savage triumph 
within his muscles. As he had hoped, his 
blow on the feet had jammed the magnetic 
units of the shoes, so that the man weighed 
no more than a feather on the gravityless 
exterior of the hull. Helplessly struggling, 
the would-be assassin floated farther and 
farther away toward the rear of the craft. 
In a moment, the jet of the rocket engines 
would singe him into nothingness. Carnac 
turned toward his remaining attacker. 

That worthy, clumsily fingering the ray- 
thrower in his heavy mitten, took careful 
aim. Carnac threw his bar in a desperate 
attempt to strike down the muzzle. It 
missed. Again came the pencil-thin gush 
of the ray’s flame. Carnac felt it ripple the 
side of his overall. An instant later he 
swayed, light-headed. His air supply was 
escaping through the scorched hole. 

Another spurt of the ray would surely be 
the end of Carnac, but the other’s weapon 
seemed to droop, and then he was dashing 
hurriedly down under the hull. What had 
frightened him? Carnac glanced backward. 
Somebody had appeared on the plating to- 
ward the stern, somebody hurrying up with 
an electro-automatic rifle. 

Carnac started toward his rescuer, one 
mitten trying to stanch the escaping air. 
He seemed fragile, ready to float away like 
the enemy he had knocked loose from the 
ship a moment ago. All but his feet, that 
is — they weighed tons inside his shoes. He 
took a step, another and another. What 
was the matter with his glassite helmet? 
It was all very well for it to be clouded 
slightly against the glare of light in space, 
but this — he noticed for the first time — was 
too dark entirely. He must complain to 
the manufacturers. No, silly ... the manu- 
facturers had been disintegrated, and their 
factories with them. Now the clouding was 
opaque ... his ears rang . . , this was the 
end, and a silly end it was, for one who had 
outwitted fate and escaped the destruction 
of four worlds. . . • 


CHAPTER V 

ULTIMATUM 

C onsciousness returned laggmgiy 

to Wolfe Carnac, as though it were 
not quite sure of the way back. 
First he was aware of a swishing hum at the 
center of his brain, like a dynamo off key, 
then a faint groan. He recognized the voice 
that groaned. It was his. 

After that he saw darkness, where a mo- 
ment before he had seen nothing. His eyes 
were closed, as though heavy coins weighted 
the lids. Was he dead? No, for never did 
corpse know this tingling of hands, feet and 
lips — this twisting of nerve centers. He 
groaned again and opened his eyes. 

He was lying on his own bunk in the 
control room, and between his eyes and the 
curved metal ceiling he made out the 
anxious faces of Keogh and Elwa Zain, so 
distorted to his dizzy vision that their looks 
of consternation seemed ludicrous. Carnac 
laughed, albeit feebly, rose to a sitting pos- 
ture and rocked his head like a stunned 
boxer. 

“Thank God you’re all right I” gasped 
Keogh. “If it hadn’t been for Miss Zain 
here — ” 

“Miss Zain?” said Carnac, his head clear- 
ing and strength flowing back to his limbs. 
“I thought I collapsed outside, with the air 
gone from my suit.” 

“That’s right,” nodded Keogh. “Miss 
Zain it was who went out there and dragged 
you in.” 

“On impulse,” added the girl. “I had 
heard murmurings — hard to run down, I 
know, but disquieting — against you. I 
thought to come and warn you, but you had 
already gone out in your space-suit.” 

“Then why not tell Mr. Keogh?” sug- 
gested Carnac, with a bleakness that he 
himself found hard to explain. 

“Nobody answered my bell at the con- 
trol-room door,” she explained. “I made 
bold to — ^push in.” She seemed to fear 
disapproval. “Mr. Keogh wasn’t there, 
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and I saw at once that you were in danger.” 

^‘How did you diagnose that?” Carnac 
almost cried. 

^^By the fact that three hooks on your 
space-overall rack were empty,” she replied. 
‘‘I knew that Mr. Keogh wouldn^t be out- 
side at the same time you were — ” 

‘‘He should have been at the controls,” 
interrupted Carnac, and Keogh flushed in 
embarrassment. 

“Your other lieutenants — Uffer, Man- 
heim. Lord and Quillan — I had seen, every 
one, just a few moments before.” Her ex- 
pression betrayed something of triumph. 
“Therefore, one of the three missing suits 
was yours, while the others were undoubt- 
edly borrowed by trouble-makers.” 

“Who had entered unbidden in Keogh’s 
absence, as you had,” supplied Carnac. 

Keogh mopped his plump face. “I’m 
sorry,” he began, but Carnac waved him to 
silence, his eyes on Elwa. 

“Therefore,” he resumed for her, “you 
took the job of rescue upon yourself?” 

“I had not time to call help,” she said, 
almost apologetically. “I grabbed a fourth 
suit, put it on, caught up a rifle, and slipped 
out by a lock panel. You know the rest.” 

“Thank you. Miss Zain,” said Carnac. 
“I owe you my life. It’s too bad that I had 
to be rescued by an officious passenger.” 

Her face grew suddenly pained and she 
tossed her mane of dark hair. Carnac rose, 
almost completely revived, and spoke to 
Keogh. 

“What about the two men outside?” 

“The one knocked loose from the hull 
was apparently destroyed as he drifted into 
the rocket blasts,” was the reply. “I sup- 
pose the other is still at large out there.” 

“Order Manheim and Lord into space- 
overalls, give them rifles, and send them to 
arrest him,” snapped Carnac. “Warn them 
that he has a rust-ray. Then gather the 
passengers on the salon deck. I’ll speak to 
them.” 

Keogh saluted and left, apparently glad 
to escape his chief’s accusing eyes. Elwa 


hung back a moment at the very threshold. 

“Dr. Carnac,” she ventured, “you act 
almost sorry that you’re alive.” 

He softened a bit. “Forgive me if I was 
harsh. I hope you aren’t sorry.” Then he 
was silent; Elwa was gone. 

Crossing to the controls, he checked 
gauges and dials automatically. In the 
back of his head, fierce thoughts squabbled. 

He had been rude. After all, it was a 
slight breach of discipline that she had 
committed. Hadn’t she more than atoned 
by her wisdom and courage in saving him? 
How could he explain, to her and himself, 
his bad manners? 

“A short while ago you were telling your- 
self you were young,” he taunted himself 
savagely. “Now you’ve joined the old 
crochet class, and at the same time you’re 
a childish idiot. Afraid you’d be swelled 
by Elwa Zain’s good looks; you’ve treated 
her shabbily.” 

He scowled for some minutes, then a 
buzzer sounded. He flicked on the vision- 
screen power and saw the well-nourished 
image of Wynn Keogh. 

“Passengers ready to hear you, sir,” said 
his subordinate’s voice. 

Carnac called Quillan to take the controls, 
descended the companionway to the cabin 
deck below, then to the salon deck. Sitting 
in a group, the passengers watched him ex- 
pectantly. As at the first meeting he had 
called, the hundred men and women seemed 
a pitifully small knot of survivors. 

Standing before them, the commander 
let his eyes flit from one face to another. 
Side by side sat the bald, shrewd Professor 
Scaife and his voluptuous wife Lille, with 
beyond them the huge form of Ruger and, 
still farther back, Jor Wight, the broken- 
faced fighitr. Carnac was somehow sur- 
prised to see these leaders of dissension all 
here. Who were the two who had attacked 
him outside, one cf them now ashes in space, 
the other being hunted by Manheim and 
Lord? 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Carnac, 
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“at the beginning of this voyage I an- 
nounced the objective as the system of 
Alpha Centauri, and explained why I felt 
that no nearer world was satisfactory. 
However, I cannot longer ignore the seem- 
ing determination of a faction here present 
to land on Uranus instead. Shall I again set 
forth my arguments against such a move?’’ 

“No necessity,” spoke up Scaife at once. 

“No,” chimed in Roger’s growl, “We 
remember everything you said.” 

“Very good,” rejoined Carnac. “I give 
in. Those of you who wish to disembark 
and attempt a settlement on Uranus may 
do so.” 

A cry of joy went up and the hearers 
surged to their feet, their voices swelling 
into a cheer that vibrated the solid metal 
bulkheads. Carnac, gazing at the suddenly 
jubilant faces, felt a pang. Not one of 
them, not one believed in his argument for 
a further but safer destination. Not one! 
Then his eye sought the face of Elwa Zain, 
at the very rear of the gathering. Her ex- 
pression was not of joy, but of enigma. 
What did she think? 

Scaife was pushing forward toward Car- 
nac. 

“Thanks, Doctor,” he was crying, while 
waving for silence. “I wish to thank you 
on behalf of the passengers.” 

“No thanks, please,” Carnac demurred. 
“It was definite pressure that brought about 
this decision.” 

“But we’re grateful,” insisted the pro- 
fessor. “Uranus, I say again, will be a 
hospitable world. With determination, 
energy and a few supplies — ” 

“Who said anything about supplies?” 
snapped Carnac, and sudden shocked silence 
fell. Into the commander’s eyes dawned 
grim mockery. 

“I offered to land upon Uranus any per- 
sons who wished it,” he said. “I meant just 
that. We shall enter the atmospheric en- 
velope of the planet, descend close enough 
to drop all malcontents by parachute. But 
not an ounce of supplies shall be unloaded! ” 


CHAPTER VI 

PRELUDE TO MUTINY 

O VER the roar and commotion of a 
hundred throats rose the clear, au- 
thoritative voice of Carnac. 
“Silence!” he thundered, and again his 
hearers let their protests die half spoken. 

“I’m not a despot or a fool,” he blazed.. 
“I explained once that Uranus is in the 
grip of a change cycle, through which men 
can hardly exist. Some of you think other- 
wise — think it to the extent of trying to 
kill me.” His eyes, gray and hard as gun- 
muzzles, raked back and forth across the 
press of men and women, and no gaze was 
steady enough to meet them. 

“I’m tired of bickering! Those who wish 
to leave may do so, but I’ll give no supplies 
to you. By heaven. I’ll save what I can 
of humanity’s remnant, and if this is the 
only way I can stimulate you into a reason- 
ing condition — ” 

“Hold on!” bawled a challenger. Jor 
Wight shouldered his way into the excited 
front rank. His own eyes flared threaten- 
ingly. 

“Big words won’t do no more,” he spat. 
“You ain’t our daddy. Doc. If you don’t 
do what we want — why, we’ll make you!” 

“That’s the talk!” shouted someone else. 
Was it Saul Ruger? The big ex-gambler 
was watching Wight, but did not move for- 
ward to his support. 

Carnac faced the bruiser, glad of a single 
person to treat with. “Wight,” he said, 
“I’ve never feared your sort yet. Get back.” 

“You bully!” It was the voice of Elwa 
Zain. She skirted the little crowd to stand 
beside Wight, and it was Carnac she 
accused. 

“Because you saved us, must you trample 
on us?” she demanded heatedly. “Haven’t 
I, at least, shown that rescue works both 
ways? I paid my debt to you an hour ago.” 

“Don’t presume on that fact. Miss Zain,” 
warned Carnac. 

The disfigured face of Wight grew crim- 
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son and his anger exploded like a bomb. 

“You can’t talk like that to no woman!’’ 
he cried. “Not while I’m here!” 

Clenching his fists, he moved forward as 
if to strike. 

At the same moment a sharp, abrupt snap 
sounded at Carnac’s elbow, the stick-break- 
ing report of an electro-automatic pistol. 
Jor Wight slammed down upon his face and 
lay still. Wynn Keogh moved to a position 
beside his chief, pistol still poised. The 
excited throng gave back. 

“There’ll be no mutiny!” trumpeted 
Keogh. 

“Get upstairs to the cabin deck!” called 
Camac. “Every man and woman to your 
cabins, and remain inside until you hear 
an assembly bell!” 

For a moment, there was hesitation, then 
some timid spirits moved toward the com- 
panionways. The others followed. Carnac 
watched them go, one by one. Finally, as 
the din of departure sank away, he spoke 
to Keogh. 

“Was killing Wight necessary?” 

“Afraid so, sir. If not now, later.” 

Uffer, the surgeon, materialized from 
somewhere to stoop and examine the fallen 
figure. 

“Dead as a log,” he pronounced. “Shall 
we get rid of him?” 

“Yes, out through a lock-panel,” nodded 
Carnac. “Burial in space. And there are 
so few left to carry on the race — it’s a pity.” 

“Yes, a pity!” 

Elwa Zain moved forward. She had 
hung back as the crowd had left, and now 
she faced Carnac sternly above Wight’s 
corpse. 

“We’re responsible for this death, aren’t 
we. Dr. Carnac?” she said with a bitter 
smile. “He, moved by my quarrel with you, 
offered violence. Mr. Keogh, fearing for 
your safety, shot him down.” 

Carnac shook his head at her. “I don’t 
know just what condemnation your emo- 
tional feminine logic is trying to visit upon 


me, but I, as commander, have neither time 
nor inclination to listen.” 

“I’m an enemy, then?” she flung out, her 
pretty mouth curling in scorn. 

“If you don’t go to your cabin,” he told 
her, “I’ll arrest you.” 

She moved stiffly toward a companion- 
way. Camac watched her go, his grim ex- 
pression touched by something like unhappi- 
ness. Keogh’s voice recalled his superior’s 
attention to a former problem. 

“Here’s Manheim and Lord back, sir.” 

The two lieutenants, unhelmeted but still 
in their space-overalls, came to salute. Their 
eyes widened as they caught sight of the 
dead man on the deck. 

“Trouble, Dr. Carnac?” inquired Man- 
heim. 

“A bit. What about your job?” 

Lord made the report. “We found no- 
body outside, sir. He must have sneaked 
back in before we went out.” 

“Too bad. If we’d captured him, he 
might have confessed who sent him out 
there to kill me.” The commander brooded. 
“Weil, probably we’ll know soon enough. 
Keogh!” 

“Sir?” responded the second-in-command. 

“Hov/ long to Uranus?” 

“At our present acceleration, about ten 
days.” 

“That’s time enough for everything w^e 
can possibly do.” Carnac’s moody tone 
became crisp and official. “Everybody up 
to the control room for a conference. Quil- 
lan is up there now, and you men and he 
are all I can count on.” 

“Thanks for trusting us, sir,” said Keogh 
for the group, “but I hope we aren’t the 
only ones. Maybe we can sniff out some of 
the passengers who will stick by you.” 

“Maybe,” conceded Carnac, “but most 
of them will just cheer on the faction that 
seems strongest. I can count only six on 
our side — six against a hundred.” He 
paused, eyes on Wight’s body. “Six against 
ninety-nine, I should say. Or ninety-eight, 
since another man was killed outside. 1 
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hope the casualty list doesn’t run any 
higher.” 

He led the way upward. 

CHAPTER VII 

REVOLT 

EADY for the concert downstairs, 
sir.” 

Carnac looked up at Keogh’s 
words, then laid down the pen with which 
he had just made the eleventh day’s entry 
in the log book. Swinging around in his 
chair, he quickly checked the controls. 

“Quillan!” he called. 

“Sir?” came the ready voice of the young 
subordinate. 

“Take charge wMe I look in at the en- 
tertainment, will you? In a little while 
somebody will relieve you.” 

“Right, sir,” replied Quillan, sliding into 
the vacated seat. 

Keogh gazed for a moment at the substi- 
tute, as if in disapproval. “Wouldn’t you 
rather have me stand by?” 

Carnac shook his head. “You’ve done so 
much, planning this show, that you’re the 
logical master of ceremonies. I want to see 
you in that role.” 

Keogh’s round face relaxed in a flattered 
grin. “I’ve done nicely at that,” he con- 
ceded. “I’m proud of my men’s chorus 
especially — Ruger, Scaife, all the others 
that we thought would be the worst trouble- 
makers.” 

“If they’re busy entertaining us,” said 
Carnac, “we’ll be too far past Uranus for 
them ever to ask to be set off there.” 

“Exactly. The show will last three hours, 
at least — and then we’ll be more than a 
million miles past Uranus.” 

The two sauntered out of the control 
room and down the companionway to 
emerge upon the salon deck. The pas- 
sengers, seated in lounging groups at either 
end, applauded their appearance as though 
there had never been a threat or a dissent- 


ing murmur. Carnac smiled, briefly but 
kindly. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he addressed 
the audience. “The show seems to be Mr. 
Keogh’s. Let him get on with it.” 

He bowed to his lieutenant amid new 
applause, then moved to an easy chair and 
sat down. Keogh bowed in turn, then drew 
from the bosom of his tunic a folded sheet 
of paper. 

“First, allow me to present Mrs. Scaife, 
our accompanist,” he began, and the pro- 
fessor’s exotic wife rose to take a chair in 
the center space. In her lap she held a 
valise-like pianolette of outmoded twenty- 
ninth century make, but apparently in good 
condition. Her skilful hands touched its 
many valves, evoking chords of music in 
flute, brass and string tones. 

“And our first number,” continued Keogh 
a little pompously, “will be a dance by Miss 
Elwa Zain.” 

He retired to the companion way as, to 
the accompaniment of Lille Scaife’s burst 
of heady minor melody, the slender figure 
of the dancer glided into the open. 

She wore a long dark cloak which she 
lifted with outstretched arms, revealing a 
tight-fitting silver dancing dress that left 
shoulders and legs bare. Then, in time to 
the quickening music, she danced — a slim 
but vigorous flash of motion, now poised 
on tiptoe with her cloak swishing like spread 
wings, now swathed, crouching, seeming to 
shrink and swell in turn, her whole body 
emanating rhythm to the last trained ounce. 
Somber grew the music, and Elwa’s dance 
interpreted fear, despair, tragedy. A gay 
note in the accompaniment, and she was a 
pirouetting, smiling elf, swirling, swaying 
and posturing as though perpetual motion 
had come true in her. Then suddenly it 
was over — over too soon, with Elwa bowing 
to the last note as it drowned in applause. 
She half-ran from the floor, her flushed face 
smiling with happiness over her own suc- 
cess, and Carnac on impulse waved her to a 
seat at his side. 
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“You were worth watching,” he told her 
with genuine warmth. 

“You liked it?” she whispered, in almost 
childlike delight at his praise. 

“I did. And I hope that soon — ” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Keogh was 
announcing again, “we now display more 
of our talent.” He paused, as if to gain 
effect. “It may astound you — most of you, 
at least,” and he smiled briefly at Lille 
Scaife, as though they shared a joke. “Our 
men’s chorus!” 

At his gesture, they rose from the seats 
where they had lolled in a group — sixteen 
men, among them the towering, florid Ruger 
and bald, scrawny Scaife. Ranging them- 
selves in column of twos, they marched into 
the open space with the smart precision of 
soldiers. 

“Halt!” cried Keogh in a voice of au- 
thority, and they obeyed. “Ready!” was 
his next shout, and half of the chorus faced 
one way, while the other half faced opposite. 
Intrigued, the onlookers leaned forward in 
their seats. Once more Keogh spoke: 

“Draw weapons!” 

Every man of the sixteen made a quick 
dip of his right hand into the breast of his 
jacket. Next instant those sixteen right 
hands held pistols or rust-rays. Keogh 
stepped back against the bulkhead so as to 
command both ends of the salon. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he continued in 
his announcer’s voice, “I wish to announce 
that we, as the self-appointed saviors of this 
expedition, are taking command. I wish to 
warn you that any argument will result in 
someone getting hurt.” 

For once in his active and dominating 
career, Wolfe Carnac was absolutely mute 
and motionless with amazement. He sat in 
his chair like a man of wood, his gray eyes 
wide as they stared at his second-in-com- 
mand.^ Keogh’s own gaze did not seek him, 
and Keogh’s voice went on: 

“I know that not ail of you have really 
worried about where we are going. In fact,” 
and he sounded elated, “the real thinkers 


now stand upon this stage. We don’t in- 
tend to die in unexplored space at Wolfe 
Carnac’s whim — we’re going to land on 
Uranus.” 

Carnac raised his own voice at last. “You 
fool!” he roared. 

Keogh bowed mockingly. “Found your 
tongue. Doctor? I’m afraid it won’t help 
you. Never mind quoting the law on 
mutiny. There aren’t any police to invoke. 
Stand up and surrender.” 

Pale with rage, Carnac bounded to his 
feet. His hand whipped to the holster at 
his side. At least he would finish the career 
of his lying, traitorous lieutenant — 

But even as he cleared the weapon, even 
as the eight men facing his end of the salon 
lifted their own pieces, somebody sprang 
upon him, gripping and tugging at his own 
arm and wrist. Elwa Zain, surprisingly 
strong, snatched the electro-automatic from 
his untightened fingers and fell quickly back 
out of reach, pointing it at him. 

“No you don’t! ” she warned him. “You’re 
a prisoner!” 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE RULE OF THE REBELS 

F or a moment, Carnac stood still, his 
demeanor half tranquil, half stunned. 
As a matter of fact, he was diagnosing, 
scientist-like, his sudden sense of adequacy. 
He had felt the forlornness of one gun 
against so many — but, unarmed, he had 
wits to fight with, and he still felt that his 
wits were the best on board. 

His level gray eyes ignored the girl who 
had just tricked him and regarded Keogh 
instead. That worthy smiled. 

“I’m glad we didn’t have to kill you, 
Doctor. We need you to land our ship. I 
realized that even as we attacked you out- 
side ten days ago.” 

“Then it was you who escaped?” Carnac 
asked, rather quietly. 

“Yes. I failed deliberately, and barely 
escaped. As I say, I’m glad.” 
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Carnac’s teeth bared. “I suppose that I 
should offer suave congratulations and 
accept defeat gracefully. But I^m not a 
good loser, Keogh.” 

“I don’t care what kind of a loser you 
are,” blustered back the leader of the 
mutiny. “You’ve lost.” 

Camac took a step forward. “Keogh, 
your position of advantage is only tem- 
porary.” Another advance. The armed 
mutineers stood tense, the audience re- 
mained cow'ed and silent. 

“Careful!” the ex-subordinate warned 
him, motioning to his men to cover Carnac. 
“You saw how quickly Jor Wight died some 
days ago — how I killed him simply to keep 
him from blabbing out the revolt plans — ” 

“You’ve already admitted the need of 
me to finish the voyage for you.” A third 
stride toward Keogh. 

“Doctor, we mean business. You’ll land 
the ship, as I said.” 

Elwa Zain spoke suddenly. “Mr. Keogh, 
hadn’t the women better be taken away?” 

“That’s what I think,” seconded Lille 
Scaife. “If our new commander is going to 
be pressing with his arguments on this 
question — ” 

“Very good,” granted Keogh, his eyes 
probing at Elwa as though to decide how 
trustworthy she was. “Turn that captured 
gun over to Mrs. Scaife, Miss Zain,” and, 
as Elwa did so, “then form the ladies into 
a column of twos and march them up to 
their cabins.” 

Lille Scaife and Elwa rapidly did his bid- 
ding, then placed themselves at the head 
of the platoon of women. At Keogh’s 
“March! ” the party moved to a companion- 
way, then up and out of sight. 

When they were gone, Keogh’s round, 
proud moon of a face confronted Camac 
again. 

“Now, Doctor,” he bantered, “since we’ve 
dismissed the more squeamish half of the 
audience, shall we go on with the question 
of whether or not you’ll take landing orders 
from me?” 


Carnac was quite close to the mutineers, 
and he regarded their pointed pistols and 
rust-rays no more than so many forefingers. 

“If you mean torture,” he said con- 
temptuously, “that won’t work, either. Un- 
less you land within an hour, we’ll be too 
far past Uranus — and at our present speed 
it would take weeks of expert maneuvering 
to bring us back.” 

“Wonders can be performed within an 
hour,” grunted Saul Ruger from his place 
in the double line of armed men. 

Carnac lifted his voice so that all could 
hear. “Men,” he appealed, “this revolt is 
a minority movement. Can’t the rest of 
you believe me when I say that a landing 
on Uranus is ill-advised and may be the 
death of you all? Haven’t I already ex- 
plained that the tremendous changes 
brought about by the exploded sun’s mag- 
nificent light and heat are undoubtedly too 
great for us to meet and adjust?” 

“You’re right!” yelled back someone 
from the section of the audience behind him. 

“Sure,” chimed in a voice from the op- 
posite end of the salon. “Let’s back the 
Doc up!” 

But Keogh snapped his fingers as a sig- 
nal, and the audience subsided before the 
suddenly levelled guns of the sixteen 
mutineers. 

“That’s better,” purred Keogh. “Keep 
your seats and you won’t get hurt.” He 
spoke to his nearest confederates. “Ruger, 
Scaife! Come with me, and bring Carnac 
with you. You others, stay on guard here. 
We’re going up and take over the control 
room.” 

The scrawny professor and the huge gam- 
bler fell out of line and took their places 
on either side of Carnac. Keogh led the 
way up the steps, past the silent corridors 
of the cabin deck where none of the women 
could be seen or heard, on to the top level. 
Without speaking, the four marched to the 
door of the control chamber. It was closed. 

Keogh, leading, tried the knob. It did 
not move. 
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‘‘Locked!” he snapped, then spoke into 
the microphone on the jamb. “Quillan? 
Open up.” 

Silence. 

“Open up, I say; it’s Keogh.” 

The speaker box overhead answered: 

“We heard you, Mr. Keogh.” The quiet 
tones were Elwa Zain’s. “We’re in here, 
all the women. And we won’t open up.” 

Keogh nodded Ruger forward. “Burn 
the door down with that rust-ray.” 

“Not so fast,” Elwa’s hurried warning 
came. “We’ve got a hostage. Put that ray 
to the door, and it will eat through into the 
body of Lille Scaife, who’s spread-eagled 
against this side!” 

“That’s true, Wynn,” came the gasping 
assurance of the professor’s wife. “They’re 
staging a counter-revolution — they’ve got 
me.” 

Keogh swore. “Let her go!” he bellowed 
into the microphone. “If you — ” 

“Whatever you do, shell have suffered 
first,” Elwa promised him. “Even after 
that’s over, and you’re inside, we’ll be hard 
to whip.” 

“Save me!” wailed Lille Scaife. “Wynn, 
you said you’d protect me!” 

The thin fingers of Scaife clutched Car- 
nac’s arm in an agonized grip. His lips 
mumbled wretchedly: 

“Keogh, we can’t turn back now. Even 
if we must sacrifice — ” 

“No!” quavered the rebel commander. 
“Lille, darling! Have courage!” 

“Wynn,” she pleaded. “You’ll save me?” 

“I swear it,” Keogh almost jabbered. “I 
got into this thing for you, sweetheart. 
Now—” 

Scaife was mumbling again: 

“You love my wife, Keogh? And she 
loves you?” 

Suddenly he had moved from beside Car- 
nac, flinging his spider-body upon Keogh, 
fists flailing. 

“Carnac! ” he screamed over his shoulder. 
“Fight for your life! I’ll take care of this 
skunk!” 


CHAPTER IX 

ON TO THE STARS 

S CAIFE did not need to urge Carnac. 
The commander of the expedition had 
stood quiet and speechless during the 
parley at the door, but his nerves and 
muscles had been tensed for a desperate try. 
Now, even before the jealousy-crazed pro- 
fessor’s first blow met Keogh’s fat jowls, 
Carnac had turned upon Ruger. 

All the way up from the salon deck, the 
prisoner had studied this biggest of his 
guards with critical eyes. The huge Ruger 
had an overhanging paunch that bespoke 
softness and poor condition, and into the 
midst of this, Carnac darted a hard fist. 
The gambler’s scarlet face turned pale and 
his mouth opened fishlike. Next instant, 
Carnac had clamped Ruger’s weapon hand 
in both of his and was struggling to possess 
himself of the rust-ray. 

But Ruger, recovering from the wind- 
breaking blow, summoned his strength to 
bring the muzzle of the ray into line with 
the doctor. Carnac writhed aside and then 
under the weapon, pulling Ruger’s arm 
across his shoulder. With a heave, he threw 
the heavier man. The sizzling streak of 
rust-flame impacted on the metal bulkhead 
with a sound as of ripping tin, left a jagged 
oxidized trail as it shifted, then .abruptly 
died as Ruger, falling heavily, lost his grip 
on the weapon. Carnac, dropping a bony 
knee on his adversary’s breast-bone, shifted 
his hold to the throat. 

He was baffled for a moment by the great 
folds of flesh, and in that moment Ruger’s 
big hands tore open Carnac’s collar and 
gouged painfully at the jugular vein. Re- 
leasing his own hold, Carnac sprang up and 
back to free himself. 

He had a momentary glimpse of the 
other pair of combatants. Like Ruger, 
Keogh had dropped his weapon and was dis- 
arming the feebler Scaife. Then he pinned 
the professor in a corner by one clutched 
shoulder, while his other fist belabored the 
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thin face. This much Camac saw before 
Ruger, scrambling up with clumsy swift- 
ness, returned to combat. 

It was like the charge of a boar upon a 
wildcat. Carnac easily sidestepped a floun- 
dering rush, pivoting to take his enemy 
on the flank and sending right and left 
smashes to ribs and jaw-angle. Ruger reeled 
but did not collapse, then clutched Carnac^s 
throat again. This time the commander 
did not fight clear. Instead his own clutch 
fastened upon Ruger’s lapels. One active 
leg doubled upward, the foot digging into 
the pit of the gross belly. Next instant 
Carnac flung himself backward and down, 
at the same time dragging Ruger^s face close 
to his and hoisting the giant body by 
straightening the bent leg. The gambler 
somersaulted in midair and fell with a crash 
that vibrated the metal deck. 

“Well done!^’ cried the voice of Elwa 
from the speaker-box overhead. “We saw 
that in the vision screen I” 

The door suddenly flung open. Ruger, 
shakily trying to rise after his stunning 
overthrow, gave a snarl and clawed for the 
fallen rust-ray near him on the deck. An 
electro-automatic snicked and he melted 
down like a lump of butter on a griddle. 

Elwa, the pistol in her hand, advanced 
across the threshold. Behind her moved 
Quillan, a rifle in his hands. Over his 
shoulder stared the drawn face of Lille 
Scaife, surrounded by her determined cap- 
tors. 

“Keogh,” said Elwa quietly, “let Profes- 
sor Scaife go. You’re through.” 

Keogh, still pummeling his sweetheart’s 
husband, suddenly released his hold and 
stepped back, hands raised in submission. 
“Yes, I’m through,” he conceded wearily. 

Scaife, staggering and bloody, laughed 
wildly. 

**YouWe through,” he yammered, “but 
I’m not!” 

A leap, and he had reached the rust-ray 
for which Ruger had fumbled as he died. 
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A scoop of his hand, and he had it. “You 
stole Lille from me — ” 

The narrow stream of fire gushed. For a 
moment the whole upper half of Keogh’s 
body glowed, like a chubby Buddha of red- 
hot metal. Then the legs beneath it col- 
lapsed. Keogh subsided, a mass of clinkered 
ash from his waist up. 

Carnac made two strides toward the pro- 
fessor and wrenched the ray from him. 
Scaife made no resistance. He contem- 
plated his work with a smile of almost child- 
like satisfaction upon his battered lips. 

“Throw blankets over these bodies,” 
Carnac ordered the watchers at the door. 
“Quillan, get sleep-gas bombs from the 
third cabinet at the back. Drop a couple 
two flights down into that crowd on the 
salon deck.” 

He felt weak and unstrung, but straight- 
ened himself with a violent jerk. He must 
keep command until the rebellion was 
crushed. Quillan darted through the press 
of women to do Carnac ’s bidding. Lille 
Scaife, still guarded by two armed girls, 
came slowly into the open, cringing under 
the accusing glare of her betrayed husband. 
Elwa walked to Carnac’s side and placed 
her hand on his arm. 

“I’m glad it came off with no more killing 
than this,” she said gently. 

“You knew rebellion was coming?” he 
demanded. 

“Didn’t we all know it? With the men 
plotting and counterplotting, I organized 
the women. With the exception of Lille 
Scaife, they were willing to listen to me and 
follow whatever cue I gave them. That is 
why, hoping for luck, I disarmed you before 
you forced your own destruction. Then I 
came and captured the control room.” 

“You’re a wonder!” he cried, with abso- 
lute honesty of admiration. 

Quillan was heading down the com- 
panionway, with a gas bomb in either hand. 

A n hour later the fumes had been win- 
nowed from the salon deck, but two- 
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score figures still sprawled silent in the 
chairs and on the divans or lay stretched 
on the floor. Carnac and Elwa were gather- 
ing up the pistols and rust-rays dropped 
by the now-slumbering mutineers in the 
center of the space. Straightening, they 
rested for a moment. 

Elwa gazed almost tenderly upon the 
sleepers, her dark robe clutched over her 
silver dancing costume. ‘They seem so 
peaceful now,” she mused aloud. “A little 
while ago they were gun -pointing rebels and 
frightened captives.” 

“When they awake,” replied Carnac, 
“weTi be far past Uranus. There’ll be no 
reason for another outbreak, the more be- 
cause the leaders are all disposed of. I’ll 
hold a court-martial, of course, but there’ll 
be no real need for harsh measures.” 

Quillan, coming down the companionway, 
saluted. 


“Sir, I’ve been wondering,” he said. 
“Who’ll be second in command in Mr. 
Keogh’s place?” 

“Have you a nominee, Quillan?” asked 
Carnac. 

“Well, it seems to me that, what with the 
way Miss Elw^a Zain — ” he paused. “Not 
teaching you your business, sir, but she 
thought it out so well first and then acted 
so splendidly when the time was ripe — ” 

Carnac laughed. “Quillan, you took the 
words out of my mouth. It isn’t often that 
I permit anyone to do that. Yes, we’d be 
unwise and ungrateful if we chose anyone 
else.” He faced Elwa. “Well, do you accept 
your commission?” 

She put out a hand, and he clasped it 
warmly. But neither felt that a handclasp 
was enough. As if by single impulse, they 
drew closer together. 
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AS IN THE BEGINNING 

by JACK WILLIAMSON 


Man had done his best to destroy ail life, but the world was not quite dead. 


HE world was not dead. . . * 

Adams knelt in the red, caked mud 
that the tidal waves had left every-, 
where. Tears stung his eyes. Reverently, 
his trembling fingers touched the three 
translucent spears. 

Life still endured. . , . 

His misty eyes looked across the red 
barren flats, toward lonely sea and lifeless 
sky. Their terror had suddenly fled. These 
tiny blades of green had banished his 
despair, and laid the stark horror that had 
haunted him back from the moon. 

They flooded his heart with a quick pity 
for his prisoner, that dissolved grief and 
hate and madness. Abruptly he was sorry 
for the sentence he had passed. 

After that vain and frantic search across 
a world crushed and overwhelmed, when 
at last he had brought the Victory down 
upon this flat red isle of mud, beside a sea 
that would never bear ship again, Adams 
had gone back to his prisoner. 

In the rocket’s dark interior, hot and sti- 
fling with motor fumes, Dr. Everin lay 
bound in a cramped fuel compartment. He 
was still in the bulky, insulated suit he had 
worn on the moon; his features were still 
concealed behind his grotesque oxygen 
mask, for the tank was not ventilated. 

‘‘Dr. Everin, do you hear?” 

The reply was muffled, weary: 

“Yes, Adams. We are back on Earth?” 

“We are.” Hatred turned his voice to 
steel. “Are you ready to stand trial for 
what you have done?” 

“I’m ready.” The tone was serene. “My 
only crime is duty to my country. No just 
court will condemn me — ” 


“I am the court, said Adams, hoarsely. 
“You are charged before me with the 
murder of mankind. What have you to 
say?” 

Silence. A faint whisper; 

** Murder . . .?” 

“I searched the whole Earth,” rasped 
Adams, “before I brought the rocket down. 
Both Americas are drowned. There is a 
chain of desolate islands, where the Rock- 
ies and the Andes stand above the sea. . . • 
Africa was swept clean by the tidal waves. 
. . . Your own Europe is cleft, shattered, 
lifeless. . . . Asia is a desert of smoking 
lava: the seas explode upon it into moun- 
tains of steam. . . A new continent has 

risen east of where Australia sank, a conti- 
nent of lifeless mud. . . . 

“Your atomic weapon did well. Doctor. 
Murderously well. The radio is still; the 
seas are empty; I found no sign of man on 
all the planet. 

“We two are the only men alive. And I 
alone am the court to try you for the 
murder of your race.— You may speak.” 

Silence, in the dark tank. 

A whisper, faint, incredulous: 

“I didn’t know. . . . Dead I . . . And we’re 
alone. . . 

At last, a stricken voice: 

“Adams, if you are my sole judge, spare 
my life. For your sake! Remember, my 
death will leave you quite alone.” 

But vengeance had frozen his heart. 

“Don’t ask for mercy. You have de- 
stroyed the humanity in me.” His voice 
rang hard. “I will grant you one hour, 
Doctor. Then I will unbind you and shoot 
you through the heart.” 
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Then he had left Everin, and come out 
through the air-valve upon the plain of 
mud. 

Three blades of grass. 

M iraculous nfe, in the seeds, had 
endured the hate and fury of war, 
survived acrid gas and shattering explosive 
and ray of flame, escaped the final atomic 
beam from the moon that uprooted moun- 
tains and thrust riven continents beneath 
maddened seas. 

War is death, he whispered. And there is 
ever war of life and death. And life is ever 
victor. 

Three blades. . . . But there would be 
others; tlie miracle must happen again. 
Trees, Adams thought, would grow from 
the seed of the fruit in his supplies. Some- 
how, he himself would live. . . . 

He was staring at the green mirror of 
the sea. Its agony had overwhelmed the 
land; but still it was alive, and the eternal 
mother of life. A fish leapt, a white shard 
flashing against the morning sim. Adams’s 
lean face smiled. The world was not 
dead. . . . 

He went striding back toward the Victory. 
It was a long bright shell, fallen in the 
mud. Its silver was darkly stained with 
red oxides. 

It was well named, this last desperate 
achievement of American engineers, that 
had carried him triumphantly out to cap- 
ture Everin upon the stark central peaks 
of Tycho’s crater. But what a victory, 
w^hen one man alone survived it!' 

The hour was nearly gone. But Adams 
had warmed to the eternal miracle of 
life. If the world were not dead, had he 
been too severe? 

A treaty — no better than most treaties — 
had outlawed atomic force from war. But 
should Everin be held for his government’s 
crime? 

Adams stopped and shut his eyes. Could 
he himself forgive the loss of home, coun- 
try, all his world? . . . 


The bullet stung his shoulder. Falling, 
he heard the brittle spang from the rocket’s 
air-lock. His eyes flew open to glimpse 
the bulky figure crouching there. 

He was prostrate when the pain came, 
like a slow red flood. Gasping, he pressed 
it back from his brain, and sought a way 
to strike back. 

His left hand still lived. It found his 
gun, dragged it under his coat. He lay 
still, watching through his eyelashes. 
Everin would come to him, for he had the 
keys to controls and stores. If he could 
hold off death, feigning death, until the 
man bent to search him. . . , 

The oldest game of mankind, he thought 
dimly, played to the last man. And mad- 
der, now, more meaningless, than ever. In 
the lonely horror of the solitary years to 
come, the survivor w^ould need the other. 
But war was ever blind to human need. . . . 

He gripped the gun harder. The mount- 
ing tropic sun smote him wdth a giddy 
violence. Red baked mud and green shim- 
mering sea began to waver and spin. He 
thirsted for the cool of the sea. The throb 
of pain was growing dull, but he could 
feel the trickling blood, hot and sticky, 
across his throat. 

His enemy could stop that blood. . . . 

His finger nestled against the trigger. He 
must be quick. Everin was clever, to have 
worked out the atomic weapon. Clever, 
to have escaped. . . . 

Adams heard cautious footfalls. Red 
dust flew abruptly against his eyelids; a 
gun crashed close behind. But his schooled 
nerves repressed any start. 

He could hear the man’s breathing. 

Now he will bend over me. When he 
looks into my face, his heart will be in line. 
And one flick of my finger will repay me 
for home, country, my own life, . . . 

A cool shadow touched him. Now! 

But abruptly, instead, he was laughing 
at the madness of it, at the monstrous jest 
of all war. Blood couldn’t wash out the 
past. His arm relaxed, and the hidden 
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gun slid down into the mud. 

his faint voice whispered, “I 
won^t kill you, Everin. Too bad if the last 
man died by violence. Let’s finish ... at 
peace. . . 

A low voice said: 

am glad. ... I know now what my 
father meant. . . 


A dams had dosed his eyes; he relaxed 
in the shadow. He felt deft hands 
baring the wound. The voice said: 

"My father invented the atomic beam to 
turn the madiinery of a peaceful world. 
When he was commanded to take it to the 
moon, for a weapon, he drank cyanide. In 
a note he said: War is death, and peace is 
the life of the world, 

"The War Office sent for me. I had been 
Father’s assistant; I thought I understood 
the beam. For love of my country, I car- 
ried it to the moon. 

"I know now that I didn’t understand 
it — or father’s note. The force escaped my 
control. And father was right. Peace 


means union, common effort. And the life 
of the world is more than my country — 
any country — ” 

The tremulous softness of the voice drew 
open Adams’s eyes. 

The oxygen mask was gone, and for the 
first time he saw Everin’s face. It was an 
oval of pale beauty, framing serene eyes 
deep as the sky. 

He whispered, "A — a woman?” 

"I am Dr. Everin’s daughter. You might 
call me — Eve.” 

When again at last he emerged light- 
headed from the chaos of pain, there .seemed 
no strangeness in the question: 

"Then perhaps this isn’t the end — of 
man?” 

Fastening the bandage, she softly 
breathed: 

“No, Adams — or Adam.” 

And she said: 

"We were mad to fight. Nothing is 
changed, really, since we are alone. But 
it’s so clear, now, what my father meant.” 

"Peace,” he sighed. "And the world 
lives on. . . 
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FANTASY TIMES 


Number One Conducted by JAMES V. TAURASI March, 1940 


INTRODUCTION 
This page constitutes FUTURE 
FICTION’S journal for the science- 
fiction fan world, serving the same 
purpose as “The Fantasy Fan” de- 
partment in our sister magazine, 
SCIENCE FICTION— a feature for 
the news and views of fan activities. 
We want you to be one of our re- 
porters — 80 send us whatever “inside” 
dope you have about the authors, 
artists, fans, fan-mags, and their do- 
ings! 

FANS AND FAN MAGAZINES 
by Lane Stannard 

Once in a blue moon, a new fan 
puts out a fan magazine that is an 
instant success. Such is the case with 
Harry Warner, Jr. of Hagerstown, 
Md., who edits “Spaceways.” About 
a year ago, a few small notices ap- 
peared in “Imagination” that two 
fans were planning a new magazine 
to be entitled “Spaceways.” Harry 
Warner was one of them. His co- 
partner was to do the publishing — 
via the hectograph, while Harry was 
tOL be editor. By what proved to be 
a blessing in disguise, the hectograph 
job was ruined, and Harry also took 
over the job of publication — produc- 
ing a neat mimeographed mag. To 
the surprise of everyone, the first 
issue was way above average. Since 
then, Harry has published “Space- 
ways” regularly as a one-man job, 
and the contents have always been 
very high. The magazine is the best 
of Its kind in the field. But Harry 
also writes articles and regular de- 
partments for other fan magazines, 
and is now attempting to break into 
the professional writing field. Harry 
Warner, Jr. is a recUly active fan, and 
I do mean active! 

SCIENTIRADIO 
by Millie Taurasi 

Edgar Rice Burroughs spoke re- 
cently on the “We the People” pro- 
gram, over WABC, New York. He 
stated that Tarzan was born of night- 


mares. His first story was about 
Mars, and he wrote it, said Bur- 
roughs, because it was the most im- 
possible thing he could think of. He 
first used the pseudonym of Norman 
Bean, as a take-off on the words 
“normal being.” “Norman” appeared 
instead of “Normal” due to a tyi>o* 
graphical error. Burroughs has writ- 
ten 25 Tarzan books and plans to 
publish one new one each year. His 
latest is “Tarzan the Magnificent.” 
His Tarzan books alone nave sold 
more than thirty million copi^ 
throughout the world. He docs his 
publi^ing at Tarzana, California. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
•—Conventions and Conferences 

Science- fiction fans have been get- 
ting together and holding conventions 
for the past three years — and it all 
began by accident. 

The First Eastern Convention was 
held in Philadelphia in 1936. A 
roup of New York fans visited a 
unch of enthusiasts in Philadelphia, 
and the gathering decided to desig- 
nate the meeting as the First East- 
ern Science Fiction Convention. 
Thus started the series. There were 
only about a dozen fans at this first 
con flab. 

The Second Eastern Convention 
took place during February, 1937, in 
Astona, New York — -in the hall 
where the Queens Science Fiction 
League now meets monthly. This was 
the largest gathering up to that time, 
with an attendance of about forty 
fans, editors, and authors. This con- 
ference was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Scientific Association, now 
disbanded. This special occasion pub- 
lished a special fan magazine, “The 
International Observer,” containing 
articles by A. Merritt, J. Harvey 
Haggard, David H. Keller, etc. 

Philadelphia was again chosen the 
convention city for the Third East- 
ern Convention of October, 1937. 
About thirty-five persons attended, 
and a convention booklet was pub- 


lished by the sponsors. The Phila- 
delphia Science Fiction Society. 

In Newark. New Jersey, during 
May, 1938, William S. Sykora and 
Sam Moskowitz brought together a 
group of one hundred in the First 
National Science Fiction Convention 
— a gala affair attended by many 
well-knowns — John W. Campbell, Jr., 
Mort Weisinger, Otto and Jack 
Binder, and many others. More than 
twenty special fan magazines were 
published for this occasion. 

The greatest fan - author - editor • 
artist gathering of all time, up to 
this writing, materialized with the 
World Science Fiction Convention of 
July, 1939, held in New York City, 
sponsored by New Fandom. More 
than 200 fans and celebrities enjoyed 
this three-day affair — visitors from 
every corner of the country — also 
Mexico and Canada. This elaborate 
convention has alreadjr been written 
^ in most science-fiction magazines. 
Time magazine also gave the affair a 
two-column article. A special conven- 
tion booklet was printed. One high- 
light of this Convention was the din- 
ner in honor of science-fiction’s first 
and foremost artist, Frank R. Paul. 

These are only a few of the great 
get-togethers the fans have been en- 
joying during the past few years. 
Eastern fans hold annual meetings in 
Philadelphia — not to mention the 
many local meetings in such cities as 
New York, Philadelphia, and Los 
A^eles. 

The active enthusiasts are now busy 
preparing for the Second World Sci- 
ence Fiction Convention to be held 
in Chicago this cominp: September. 
The mini Fantasy Fictioners will 
sponsor this affair, and it is hoped 
that many hundreds of sciencc-fiction- 
ers will be present. Where will you 
be in 1940? 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
— about any of the items on this pase 
can be secured from James V. 'rau- 
rasi, 137-07 32d Ave., Flushing, 
N. Y., for a three-cent stamp. 


WHAT IS A FAN? 

Is it something we cool ourselves with on a hot day? 

Is it something that has made Sally Rand famous? 

Perhaps! 

But if we mention the words ‘‘science-fiction*’ and “fan” in the same breath, we 
get a very special picture. We see a person who believes in the future of Mankind — 
the super-civilizations that are today in the making — the conquering of the Universe 
by means of space-ships, eventually. . . . 

But this person must do more than just believe in these things, in order to be a 
fan. He must be proud of his convictions and have the courage to boast of them 
before the world. He must be willing to point to science-fiction as the great source 
of prophecy! 

You can be a science-fiction fan by introducing our literature to your friends — 
by pointing out to them its great inspirational value — its ability to transpose the 
reader into the Da>"s to Come! 
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Ring Around the Sun 

by ISAAC ASIMOV 


Jimmy and Roy had murder in their hearts. Tricked into making a danger* 
ous trip to Venus, all they could think of was how nice it will be to tear old 
Sourpuss into little pieces— as they froze in a space-ship close to the Sun! 



**Look, the stars! We're out of itP* 


J IMMY TURNER was humming mer- “He is; and waiting for you/^ She mo- 
rily, if a bit raucously, when he en- tioned him towards the door on which was 
tered the reception room, written in fat, black letters, “Frank Mc- 

“Is Old Sourpuss in?” he asked, accom- Cutcheon, Genersd Manager, United Space 
panying the question with a wink at which Mail.” 

the pretty secretary blushed gratefully, Jim entered. “Hello, Skipper, what now?” 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?’’ McCutcheon looked 
up from his desk, champing a foul-smelling 
stogie. “Sit down.” 

McCutcheon stared at him from under 
bushy gray eyebrows. “Old Sourpuss,” as 
he was euphoniously known to all members 
of United Space Mail, had never been 
known to laugh within the memory of the 
oldest inmate, though rumor did have it 
that when a child he had smiled at the sight 
of his father falling out of an apple-tree. 
Right now his expression made the rumor 
appear exaggerated. 

“Now listen, Turner,” he barked, “United 
Space -Mail is inaugurating a new service 
and you’re elected to blaze the trail.” Dis- 
regarding Jimmy’s grimace, he continued, 
“From now on the Venerian mail is on an 
all-year-round basis.” 

“What I I’ve always thought that it was 
ruinous from a financial standpoint to de- 
liver the Venerian mail except when it was 
this side of the Sun.” 

“Sure,” admitted McCutcheon, “if we 
follow the ordinary routes. But we might 
cut straight across the system if we could 
only get near enough to the sun. That’s 
where you come in! They’ve put out a new 
ship equipped to approach within twenty 
million miles of the sun and which will be 
able to remain at that distance indefinitely.” 

Jimmy interrupted nervously, “Wait a 
while, S — Mr. McCutcheon, I don’t quite 
follow. What kind of a ship is this?” 

“How do you expect me to know? I’m 
no fugitive from a laboratory. From what 
they tell me, it emits some kind of a field 
that bends the radiations of the sun around 
the ship. Get it? It’s all deflected. No 
heat reaches you. You can stay there for- 
ever and be cooler than in New York.” 

“Oh, is that so?” Jimmy was skeptical 
“Has it been tested, or is that a little de- 
tail that has been left for me?” 

“It’s been tested, of course, but not un- 
der actual solar conditions.” 

“Then it’s out. I’ve done plenty for 


United, but this is the limit. I’m not crazy, 

yetr 

McCutcheon stiffened. “Must I recall 
the oath you took upon entering the serv- 
ice, Turner. ‘Our flight through space — ’ ” 

“ ‘must ne’er be stopped by anything 
save death,’ ” finished Jimmy. “I know 
that as well as you do and I also notice 
that it’s very easy to quote that from a 
comfortable armchair. If you’re that idealis- 
tic, you can do it yourself. It’s still out, 
as far as I’m concerned. And if you want, 
you can kick me out. T can get other jobs 
just like that,” he snapped his fingers 
airily. 

McCutcheon’s voice dropped to a silky 
whisper. “Now, now. Turner, don’t be 
hasty. You haven’t heard all I have to say 
yet. Roy Snead is to be your mate.” 

“Huh! Snead! Why, that four-flusher 
wouldn’t have the guts to take a job like 
this in a million years. Tell me some other 
fairy tale.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he has already 
accepted. I thought you might accompany 
him, but I guess he was right. He insisted 
you’d back down. I thought at first you 
wouldn’t.” 

McCutcheon waved him away and bent 
his eyes unconcernedly on the report he had 
been scrutinizing at the time of Jimmy’s 
entrance. Jimmy wheeled, hesitated, then 
returned. 

“Wait a while, Mr. McCutcheon; do you 
mean to say that Roy is actually going?” 
McCutcheon nodded, still apparently ab- 
sorbed in other matters, and Jimmy ex- 
ploded, “Why, that low-down, spindle- 
shanked, dish-faced mug! So lie thinks I’m 
too yellow to go! Well, I’ll show him. I’ll 
take the job and I’ll put up ten dollars to 
a Venerian nickel that he gets sick at the 
last minute.” 

“Good!” McCutcheon rose and shook 
hands, “I thought you’d see reason. Major 
Wade has all the details. I think you leave 
in about six weeks and as I’m leaving for 
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Venus tomorrow, youll probably meet me 
there/’ 

Jimmy left, still boiling, and McCutcheon 
buzzed for the secretary. “Oh, Miss Wilson, 
get Roy Snead on the Visor.” 

A few minutes’ pause and then the red 
signal-light shone. The ’visor was clicked 
on and the dark-haired, dapper Snead ap- 
peared on the visi-plate. 

“Hello, Snead,” McCutcheon growled. 
“You lose that bet. Turner accepted that 
job. I thought he’d laugh himself sick when 
I told him you said he wouldn’t go. Send 
over the twenty dollars, please.” 

“Wait a while, Mr. McCutcheon,” 
Snead’s face was dark with fury, “what’s 
the idea of telling that punch-drunk imbe- 
cile I’m not going? You must have, you 
double-crosser. I’ll be there all right, but 
you can put up another twenty and I’ll bet 
he changes his mind, yet. But Vll be there.” 
Roy Snead was still spluttering when Mc- 
Cutcheon clicked off. 

The General Manager leaned back, threw 
away his mangled cigar, and lit a fresh one. 
His face remained sour, but there was a 
definite note of satisfaction in his tone when 
he said, “Ha! I thought that would get 
them.” 

I T WAS a tired and sweaty pair that 
blasted the good ship Helios across Mer- 
cury’s orbit. In spite of the perfunctory 
friendship enforced upon them by the weeks 
alone in space, Jimmy Turner and Roy 
Snead were scarcely on speaking terms. 
Add to this hidden hostility, the heat of 
the bloated sim and the torturing uncer- 
tainty of the final outcome of the trip and 
you have a miserable pair indeed. 

Jimmy peered tiredly at the maze of dials 
confronting him, and, brushing a damp lock 
of hair from his eyes, grunted, “What’s the 
thermometer reading now, Roy?” 

“One hundred twenty-five degrees Fahr- 
enheit and still climbing,” was the growled 
response. 


Jimmy cursed fluently, “The cooling sys- 
tem is on at maximum, the ship’s hull re- 
flects 95% of the solar radiation, and it’s 
still in the hundred twenties.” He paused. 
“The gravometer indicates that we’re still 
some thirty-five million miles from the Sun. 
Fifteen million miles to go before the De- 
flection Field becomes effective. The tem- 
perature will probably scale ISO yet. That’s 
a sweet prospect! Check the dessicators. 
If the air isn’t kept absolutely dry, we’re 
not going to last long.” 

Within Mercury’s orbit, think of it!” 
Snead’s voice was husky. “No one has ever 
been this close to the sun before. And we’re 
going closer yet.” 

“There have beeen many this close and 
closer,” reminded Jimmy, “but they were 
out of control and landed in the sun. Fried- 
lander, Debuc, Anton — ” His voice trailed 
into a brooding silence. 

Roy stirred uneasily. “How effective is 
this Deflection Field an>^ay, Jimmy? Your 
cheerful thoughts aren’t very soothing, you 
know.” 

“Well, it’s been tested imder the harshest 
conditions laboratory technicians could de- 
vise. I’ve watched them. It’s been bathed 
in radiation approximating the sun’s at a 
distance of twenty million. The Field 
worked like a charm. The light was bent 
about it so that the ship became invisible. 
The men inside the ship claimed that every- 
thing outside became invisible and that no 
heat reached them. A funny thing, though, 
the Field will work only under certain 
radiation strengths.” 

“Well, I wish it were over one way or 
the other,” Roy glowered. “If Old Sour- 
puss is thinking of making this my regular 
run — , well, he’ll lose his ace pilot.” 

“He’ll lose his two ace pilots,” Jimmy 
corrected. 

The two lapsed into silence and the Helios 
blasted on. 

The temperature climbed: 130, 135, 140. 
Then, three days later, with the mercury 
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quivering at 148, Roy announced that they 
were approaching the critical belt, the belt 
where the solar radiation reached sufficient 
intensity to energize the Field. 

The two waited, minds at feverish con- 
centration, pulses pounding. 

‘Will it happen suddenly?’’ 

“I don’t know. We’ll have to wait.” 

From the portholes, only the stars were 
visible. The sun, three times the size as 
seen from Earth, poured its blinding rays 
upon opaque metal, for on this specially 
designed ship, portholes closed automat- 
ically when struck by powerful radiation. 

And then the stars began disappearing. 
Slowly, at first, the dimmest faded — then 
the brighter ones: Polaris, Regulus, Arctu- 
rus, Sirius. Space was uniformly black. 

“It’s working,” breathed Jimmy. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, when 
the sunward portholes clicked open. The 
sun was gone! 

“Hal I feel cooler already,” Jimmy 
Turner was jubilant. “Boy, it worked like 
a charm. You know, if they could adjust 
this Deflection Field to all radiation 
strengths, we would have perfected invis- 
ibility. It would make a convenient war 
weapon.” He lit a cigarette and leaned back 
luxuriously. 

“But meanwhile we’re flying blind,” Roy 
insisted. 

Jimmy grinned patronizingly, “You 
needn’t worry about that, Dishface. I’ve 
taken care of everything. We’re in an orbit 
about the sun. In two weeks, we’ll be on 
the opposite side and then I’ll let the rockets 
blast and out of this band we go, zooming 
towards Venus.” He was very self-satisfied 
indeed. 

“Just leave it to Jimmy ‘Brains’ Turner. 
I’ll have us through in two months, instead 
of tlie regulation six. You’re with United’s 
ace pilot, now.” 

Roy laughted nastily. “To listen to you, 
you’d think you did all the work. All you’re 
doing is to run the ship on the course Vve 


plotted. You* re the mechanic; Vm the 
brains.” 

“Oh, is that so? Any damn pilot- 
school rookie can plot a course. It takes 
a man to navigate one.” 

“Well, that’s your opinion. Who’s paid 
more though, the navigator or the course- 
plotter?” 

J IMMY gulped on that one and Roy 
stalked triumphantly out of the pilot 
room. Unmindful of all this, the Helios 
blasted on. 

For two days, all was serene; then, on 
the third day, Jimmy inspected the ther- 
mometer, scratched his head and looked 
worried. Roy entered, watched the pro- 
ceedings and raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. 

“Is anything wrong?” He bent over and 
read the height of the thin, red column. 
“Just 100 degrees. That’s nothing to 
look like a sick goat over. From your ex- 
pression, I thought something had gone 
wrong with the Deflection Field and that 
it was rising again,” he turned away with 
an ostentatious yawn. 

“Oh, shut up, you senseless ape,” Jim- 
my’s foot lifted in a half-hearted attempt 
at a kick. “I’d feel a lot better if the 
temperature were rising. This Deflection 
Field is working a lot too good for my 
liking.” 

“Huh! What do you mean?” 

“I’ll explain and if you listen carefully, 
you may understand me. This ship is 
built like a a vacuum bottle. It gains ' 
heat only with the greatest of difficulty 
and loses it likewise.” He paused and let 
his words sink in. “At ordinary tempera- 
tures this ship is not supposed to lose 
more than two degrees a day if no out- 
side sources of heat are supplied. Per- 
haps at the temperature at which we were, 
the Idss might amount to five degrees a 
day. Do you get me?” 

Roy’s mouth was open wide and Jimmy 
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continued. ‘‘Now this blasted ship has 
lost fifty degrees in less than three days/' 

“But that’s impossible." 

“There it is." Jimmy pointed ironically. 
“I’ll tell you what’s wrong. It’s that damn 
Field. It acts as a repulsive agent towards 
electromagnetic radiations 2ind somehow is 
hastening the loss of heat of our ship." 

Roy sank into thought and did some 
rapid mental calculations. “If what you 
say is true," he said at laigth, “we’ll hit 
freezing point in five days and then spend 
a week in what amounts to winter weather." 

“That’s right. Even allowing for the 
decrease in heat-loss as the temperature 
is lowered, we’ll probably end up with the 
mercury anywhere between thirty and 
forty belowJ* 

Roy gulped unhappily. “And at twenty 
million miles away from the sun!” 

“That isn’t the worst," Jimmy pointed 
out. “This ship, like all others used for 
travel within the orbit of Mars, has no 
heating system. With the sun shining like 
fury and no way to lose heat except by 
ineffectual radiation, Mars and Venus 
space-ships have always specialized in cool- 
ing systems. We, for instance, have a very 
efficient refrigeration device." 

“We’re in a devil of a fix, then. The 
same applies to our space suits." 

In spite of the still roasting tempera- 
ture, the two were beginning to exp)erience 
a few anticipatory chills. 

“Say, I’m not going to stand this," Roy 
burst out. “I vote we get out of here 
right now and head for Earth. They can’t 
expect more of us." 

“Go ahead! You’re the pilot. Can you 
plot a course at this distance from the sun 
and guarantee that we won’t fall into the 
sun?" 

“Hell! I hadn’t thought of that." 

The two were at their wits’ end. Com- 
munication via radio had been impossible 
ever since they had passed Mercury’s or- 
bit. The sun w'as at sunspot maximum 
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and static had drowned out all attempts. 

So they settled down to wait. 

The next few days were taken up en- 
tirely with thermometer watching, with a 
few minutes taken out here and there when 
one of the two happened to think of an 
unused malediction to hurl at the head of 
Mr. Frank McCutcheon. Eating and 
sleeping were indulged in, but not enjoyed. 

And meanwhile, the Helios, entirely un- 
concerned in the plight of its occupants, 
blasted on. 

As Roy had predicted, the temperature 
passed the red line marked “Freezing" 
towards the end of their seventh day in 
the Deflection Belt. The two were re- 
markably unhappy when this happened 
even though they had expected it. 

Jimmy had drawn off about a hundred 
gallons of water from the tank. With this 
he had filled almost every vessel on board. 

“It ro^ht," he pointed out, “save the 
pipes from bursting when the water freezes. 
And if they do, as is probable, it is just 
as well that we supply ourselves with 
plenty of available water. We have to 
stay here another week, you know." 

And on the next day, the eighth, the 
water froze. There were the buckets, over- 
flowing with ice, standing chill and blue- 
cold. The two gazed at them forlornly. 
Jimmy broke one open. 

“Frozen solid," he said bleakly and 
wrapped another sheet about himself. 

It was hard to think of anything but the 
increasing cold now. Roy and Jimmy had 
requisitioned every sheet and blanket on 
the ship, after having put on three or four 
shirts and a like number of pairs of pants. 

They kept in bed for as long as they 
were able, and when forced to move out, 
they huddled near the small oil-burner for 
warmth. Even this doubtful pleasure was 
soon denied them for, as Jimmy remarked, 
“the oil supply is extremely limited and we 
will need the burner to thaw out the water 
and food." 
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Tempers were short and clashes frequent, 
but the common misery kept them from 
actually jumping on each other’s throats. 
It was on the tenth day, however, that 
the two, united by a common hatred, sud- 
denly became friends. 

T he temperature was hovering down 
near the zero point, making up its 
mind to descend into the minus regions. 
Jimmy was huddled in a comer thinking 
of the times back in New York when he 
had complained of the August heat and 
wondered how he could have done so, Roy, 
meanwhile, had manipulated numb fingers 
long enough to calculate that they would 
have to endure the coldness for exactly 
6354 minutes more. 

He regarded the figures with distaste 
and read them off to Jimmy. The latter 
scowled and grimted, “The way I feel, I’m 
not going to last 54 minutes, let alone 
6354.” Then, impatiently, “I wish you 
could manage to think of some way of get- 
ting us out of this.” 

“If we weren’t so near the sun,” sug- 
gested Roy, “we might start the rear blasts 
and hurry us up.” 

“Yes, and if we landed in the sun, we’d 
be nice and warm. You’re a big help!” 

“Well, you’re the one that calls himself 
^Brains’ Turner. You think of something. 
The way you talk, you’d think all this was 
my fault.” 

“It certainly is, you donkey in human 
clothing! My better judgment told me all 
along not to go on this fool trip. When 
McCutcheon proposed it, I refused point- 
blank. I knew better.” Jimmy was very 
bitter. “So what happened? Like the fool 
you are, you accept and rush in where 
sensible mean fear to tread. And then, 
of course, I naturally had to tag along. 

“Why, do you know what I should have 
done,” Jimmy’s voice ascended the scale, 
“I shouldn’t have let you go alone and freeze 
and then sit down by a roaring fire all by 


myself and gloated. That is, if I had known 
what was going tc happen.” 

A hurt and surprised look appeared on 
Roy’s face. “Is that so? So that’s how it 
is! Well, all I can say is that you certainly 
have a genius for twisting facts, if for 
nothing else. The fact of the matter is 
that you were unutterably stupid enough 
to accept and I the poor fellow raked in 
by the force of circumstances.” 

Jimmy’s expression was one of the ut- 
most disdain. “Evidently the cold has 
driven you batty, though I admit it 
wouldn’t take much to knock the little 
sense you possess out of you.” 

“Listen,” Roy answered hotly. “On Oc- 
tober 10th, McCutcheon called me up on 
the ’visor and told me you had accepted 
and laughed at me for a yellow-belly for 
refusing to go. Do you deny that?” 

“Yes, I do, and unconditionally. On 
October 10, Sourpuss told me that you had 
decided to go and had bet him that — ” 

Jimmy’s voice faded away very suddenly 
and a shocked look spread over his face. 
“Say — , are you sure McCutcheon told 
you I had agreed to go?” 

A chill, clammy feeling clutched at Roy’s 
heart when he caught Jimmy’s drift, a feel- 
ing that drowned out the numbness of the 
cold. 

“Absolutely,” he answered, “I’ll swear 
to that. That’s why I went.” 

“But he told me you had accepted and 
that’s why I went.” Jimmy felt very stupid 
all at once. 

The two fell into a protracted and omi- 
nous silence which was broken at length by 
Roy, who spoke in a voice that quivered 
with emotion. 

“Jimmy, we’ve been the victims of a 
contemptible, dirty, lowdown, double- 
crossing trick.” His eyes dilated with fury. 
“We’ve been cheated, robbed — ,” words 
failed him but he kept on uttering mean- 
ingless sounds, indicative mainly of de- 
vouring rage. 
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Jimmy was cooler, but none the less 
vindictive, ‘'YouVe right, Roy; McCutch- 
eon has done us dirty. He has plumbed 
the depths of human iniquity. But we’ll 
get even. When we get through in 6300 
odd minutes, we will have a score to settle 
with Mr. McCutcheon.” 

“What are we going to do?” Roy’s eyes 
were filled with a blood-thirsty joy. 

“On the spur of the moment, I suggest 
that we simply tear into him and rend 
him into tiny, little pieces.” 

“Not gruesome enough. How about 
boiling him in oil?” 

“That’s reasonable, yes; but it might 
take too long. Let’s give him a good old- 
fashioned beating — with brass knuckles.” 

Roy rubbed his hands. “We’ll have lots 
of time to think up some really adequate 
measures. The dirty, God-forsaken, yel- 
low-livered leprous — ” The rest verged 
fluently into the unprintable. 

And for four more days, the tempera- 
ture dove. It was on the fourteenth and 
last day that the mercury froze, the solid 
red shaft pointed its congealed finger at 
forty below. 

On this terrible last day, they had lit 
the oil-burner, using their entire scanty 
supply of oil. Shivering and more than 
half frozen, they crouched close, attempt- 
ing to extract every last drop of heat. 

Jimmy had found a pair of ear-muffs 
several days before in some obscure comer, 
and it now changed hands at the end of 
every hour. Both sat buried under a small 
mountain of blankets, chafing chilled hands 
and feet. With every passing minute, their 
conversation, concerning McCutcheon al- 
most exclusively, grew more vitriolic. 

“Always quoting that triply-damned slo- 
gan of the Space Mail: ‘Our flight through 
sp — ’ ” Jimmy choked with impotent fury. 

“Yes, and always rubbing holes in chairs 
instead of coming out here and doing some- 
thing like a man’s work, the rotten so-and- 
so,” agreed Roy. 


“Well, we’re due to pass out of the de- 
flection zone in two hours. Then three 
weeks and we’ll be on Venus,” said Jimmy, 
sneezing. 

“That can’t be too soon for me,” an- 
swered Sneed, who had been sniffling for 
the last two days. “I’m never taking an- 
other space trip except maybe the one that 
takes me back to Earth. After this, I make 
my living growing bananas in Central 
America. A fellow can be decently warm 
out there at least.” 

“We might not get off Venus, after what 
we’re going to do to McCutcheon.” 

“No, you’re right there. But that’s all 
right. Venus is even warmer than Central 
America and that’s all I care about.” 

“We have no legal worries either,” Jim- 
my sneezed again. “On Venus, life im- 
prisonment’s the limit for first-degree mur- 
der. A nice, warm, dry cell for the rest of 
my life. What could be sweeter?” 

The second hand on the chronometer 
whirled at its even pace; the minutes ticked 
off. Roy’s hands hovered lovingly over the 
lever that would set off the right rear 
blasts which would drive the Helios out 
away from the sun and from that terrible 
Deflection Zone. 

And at last, “Go I” shouted Jimmy 
eagerly. “Let her blast!” 

With a deep reverberating roar, the 
rockets fired. The Helios trembled from 
stem to stern. The pilots felt the accelera- 
tion press them back into their seats and 
were happy. In a matter of minutes, the 
sun would shine again and they would be 
warm, feel the blessed heat once more. 

It happened before they were aware of 
it. There was a momentary flash of light 
and then a grinding and a click, as the sun- 
ward portholes closed. 

“Look,” cried Roy, “the stars! We’re 
out of it!” He cast an ecstatically happy 
glance at the thermometer. “Well, old boy, 
from now on we go up again.” He pulled 
the blankets about him closer, for the cold 
still lingered. 
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T here were two men in Frank Mc- 
Cutcheon’s office at the Venus branch 
of the United Space Mail: McCutcheon 
himself and the elderly, white-haired Ze- 
bulon Smith, inventor of the Deflection 
Field. Smith was talking. 

“But, Mr. McCutcheon, It is really of 
great importance that I learn exactly how 
my Deflection Field worked. Surely they 
have transmitted all possible information 
to you.” 

McCutcheon’s face was a study in dour- 
ness as he bit the edge off one of his two- 
for-five cigars and lit it. 

“That, my dear Mr. Smith,” he said, 
“is exactly what they did not do. Ever 
since they have receded far enough from 
the sun to render communication possible, 
I have been sending requests for informa- 
tion regarding the practicability of the 
Field. They just refuse to answer. They 
say it worked and that they^re alive and 
that theyll give the details when they 
reach Venus. That’s all I” 

Zebulon Smith sighed in disappointment. 
“Isn’t that a bit unusual; insubordination, 
so to speak? I thought they were required 
to be complete in their reports and to give 
any requested details.” 

“So they are. But these are my ace 
pilots and rather temperamental. We have 
to extend some leeway. Besides, I tricked 
them into going on this trip, a very hazard- 
ous one, as you know, and so am inclined 
to be lenient.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I must wait.” 
“Oh, it won’t be for long,” McCutcheon 
assured him. “They’re due today, and I 
assure you that as soon as I get in touch 
with them, I shall send you the full de- 
tails. After all, they survived for two 
weeks at a distance of twenty million miles 
from the sun, so your invention is a suc- 
cess. That should satisfy you.” 

Smith had scarcely left, when McCutch- 
eon ’s secretary entered with a puzzled frown 
on her face. 


“Something is wrong with the two pilots 
of the Helios, Mr. McCutcheon,” she in- 
formed him. “I have just received a bulle- 
tin from Major Wade at Pallas City where 
they landed. They have refused to attend 
the celebration prepared for them, but in- 
stead immediately chartered a rocket to 
come here, refusing to state the reason. 
When Major Wade tried to stop them, they 
became violent, he says.” She laid the 
communication down on his desk. 

McCutcheon glanced at it perfunctorily. 
“Hmm! They do seem confoimdedly tem- 
peramental. Well, send them to me when 
they come. I’ll snap them out of it.” 

It was perhaps three hours later that 
the problem of the two misbehaving pilots 
again forced itself upon his mind, this time 
by a sudden commotion that had arisen in 
the reception room. He heard the deep 
angry tones of two men and then the shrill 
remonstrances of his secretary. Suddenly 
the door burst open and Jim Turner and 
Roy Snead strode in. 

Roy coolly closed the door and planted 
his back against it. 

“Don’t let anyone disturb me until I’m 
through,” Jimmy told him. 

“No one’s getting through this door for a 
while,” Roy answered grimly, “but remem- 
ber, you promised to leave some for me.” 

McCutcheon said nothing during all this, 
but when he saw Turner casually draw a 
pair of brass knuckles from his pocket and 
put them on with a determined air, he 
decided that it was time to call a halt to 
the comedy. 

“Hello, boys,” he said, with a heartiness 
unusual in him. “Glad to see you again. 
Take a seat.” 

Jimmy ignored the offer. “Have you 
anything to say, any last request, before 
I start operations?” He gritted his teeth 
with an unpleasant scraping noise. 

“Well, if you put it that way,” said 
McCutcheon, “I might ask exactly what 
this is all about — if I’m not being too un- 
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reasonable. Perhaps the Deflector was in- 
efficient and you had a hot trip.’^ 

The only answer to that was a loud 
snort from Roy and a cold stare on the 
part of Jimmy. 

“First/^ said the latter, ‘^what was the 
idea of that filthy, disgusting cheat you 
pulled on us.^^ 

McCutcheon’s eyebrows raised in sur- 
prise. “Do you mean the little white lies 
I told you in order to get you to go? Why, 
that was nothing. Common business prac- 
tice, that's all. Why, I pull worse things 
than that every day and people consider 
it just routine. Besides, what harm did it 
do you?" 

“Tell him about our ‘pleasant trip,' Jim- 
my," urged Roy. 

“That's exactly what I'm going to do," 
was the response. He turned to McCutch- 
eon and assumed a martyr-like air. “First, 
on this blasted trip, we fried in a tempera- 
ture that reached 150 but that was to be 
expected and we're not complaining; we 
were half Mercury's distance from the sun. 

“But after that, we entered this zone 
where the light bends around us; incom- 
ing radiation sank to zero and we started 
losing heat and not just a degree a day 
the way we learned it in pilot school." He 
paused to breathe a few novel curses he 
had just thought of, then continued. 

“In three days, we were down to a hun- 
dred and in a week down to freezing. Then 
for one entire week, seven long days, we 
drove through our course at sub-freezing 
temperature. It was so cold the last day 
that the mercury froze." Turner's voice 
rose till it cracked, and at the door, a fit 
of self-pity caused Roy to catch his breath 
with an audible gulp. McCutcheon re- 
mained inscrutable. 

J IMMY continued. “There we were with- 
out a heating system, in fact, no heat 
of any kind, not even any warm clothing. 
We froze, damn it; we had to thaw out our 


food and melt our water. We were stiff, 
couldn't move. It was hell, I tell you, in 
reverse temperature." He paused, at a loss 
for words. 

Roy Snead took up the burden. “We 
were twenty million miles away from the 
sun and I had a case of frost-bitten ears. 
Frost-bitten, I say." He shook his fist 
viciously under McCutcheon's nose. “And 
it was your fault. You tricked us into it! 
While we were freezing, we promised our- 
selves that w^e'd come back and get you 
and we're going to keep that promise." He 
turned to Jimmy. “Go ahead, start it, will 
you? We've wasted enough time." 

“Hold it, boys," McCutcheon spoke at 
last. “Let me get this straight. You mean 
to say that the Deflection Field worked so 
well that it kept all the radiation away and 
sucked out what heat there was in the 
ship in the first place?" Jimmy grunted a 
curt assent. 

“And you froze for a week because of 
that?" McCutcheon continued. 

Again the grunt. 

And then a very strange and unusual 
thing happened. McCutcheon, “Old Sour- 
puss," the man without the “risis" muscle, 
smiled. He actually bared his teeth in a 
grin. And what's more, the grin grew wider 
and wider imtil finally a rusty, long-unused 
chuckle was heard louder and louder, until 
it developed into a full-fledged laugh, and 
the laugh into a bellow. In one stentorian 
burst, McCutcheon made up for a lifetime 
of sour gbom. 

The walls reverberated, the window- 
panes rattled, and still the Homeric laugh- 
ter continued. Roy and Jimmy stood open- 
mouthed, entirely non-plussed. A puzzled 
bookkeeper thrust his head inside the door 
in a fit of temerity and remained frozen 
in his tracks. Others crowded about the 
door, conversing in awed whispers. Me- 
Cutcheon had laughed! 

Gradually, the risibilities of the old 
General Manager subsided. He ended in 
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a fit of choking and finally turned a purple 
face towards his ace pilots, whose surprise 
had long since given way to indignation. 

‘‘Boys,’’ he told them, “that was the 
best joke I ever heard. You can consider 
your pay doubled, both of you.” He was 
still grinning away like clockwork and had 
developed a beautiful case of hiccoughs. 

The two pilots were left cold at the 
handsome proposal. “What’s so killingly 
funny?” Jimmy wanted to know, “I don’t 
see anything to laugh at myself.” 

McCutcheon’s voice dripped honey, 
“Now, fellows, before I left I gave each of 
you several mimeographed sheets contain- 
ing special instructions. What happened to 
them?” 

There was sudden embarrassment in 
the air. 

“I don’t know. I must have mislaid 
mine,” gulped Roy. 

“I never looked at mine; I forgot about 
it,” Jimmy was genuinely dismayed. 

“You see,” exclaimed LMcCutcheon tri- 
umphantly, “It was all the fault of your 
own stupidity.” 

“How do you figure that out?” Jimmy 
wanted to know. “Major Wade told us all 
we had to know about the ship, and be- 
sides, I guess there’s nothing you could 
tell us about running one.” 


“Oh, isn’t there? Wade evidently for- 
got to inform you of one minor point which 
you would have found on my instructions. 
The strength of the Deflection Field was 
adjustable. It happened to be set at maxi- 
mum strength when you started, that’s all.” 
He was beginning to chuckle faintly once 
more. “Now if you had taken the trouble 
to read the sheets, you would have known 
that a simple movement of a small lever,” 
he made the appropriate gesture with his 
thumb, “would have weakened the Field 
any desired amount and allowed as much 
radiation to leak through as was wanted.” 

And now the chuckle was becoming loud- 
er. “And you froze for a week because you 
didn’t have the brains to pull a lever. And 
then you ace pilots come here and blame 
me. What a laugh!” and off he went again 
while a pair of very sheepish young men 
glanced askance at each other. 

When McCutcheon came around to nor- 
mal, Jimmy and Roy were gone. 

Down in an alley adjoining the build- 
ing, a little ten-year-old boy watched, with 
open mouth and intense absorption, two 
young men who were engaged in the strange 
and rather startling occupation of kicking 
each other alternately. They were vicious 
kicks, too! 
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ESPERANTO 
—PEACE TO 
THE WORLD! 

by CHARLES D. HORNIG 

O NCE upon a time, there was a travel- 
ing salesman. His name was “Sunny” 
Smead, a big jovial fellow with a 
ready smile. He was an “ace” at the 
selling game. His boss admitted it. His 
customers avowed it. His friends asserted 
it. And if further proof is needed, I might 
mention that he had accounts throughout 
the United States. He was a good prac- 
tical psychologist, as every ace salesman 
must be, and he understood people. 

Upon approaching a prospect, Smead 
(he sold tires) would strike up a chord of 
friendship that was not in the least con- 
cerned with tires. After a friendly chat, 
the salesman would very cleverly bring up 
the subject of tires, and — more often than 
not — land a good order. 

Nine chances out of ten, the tire salesman 
would not have had a customer if he had 
not first created a bond of friendship with 
the prospect — ^but a good salesman makes 
friends quickly and friends like to help each 
other — hence, business I 
The point I wish to bring out is that this 
friendship was created by an easy conver- 
sation. Let us suppose that each state in 
the Union had its own language. What a 
dilemma for “Sunny” Smead! He would 
have had to learn dozens of languages to 
continue his route — and still his business 
would fall off tremendously, because he 
could not possibly hold easy conversations 
(the things that clinch sales) in more than 
a very few tongues, even if he were a 
linguist. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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( Continued from page 99 ) 
Fortunately, a salesman in the United 
States does not have this trouble, and Smead 
met the above circumstances only in night- 
mares. 

We all know that, in order for people to 
become really friendly — except in unusual 
cases — it is necessary that they understand 
each other. In other words, real friends 
must speak the same language. 

O VER half a century ago, a man by the 
name of L. L. Zamenhof lived in 
Warsaw. In his own neighborhood — within 
a few blocks — five languages were spoken 
by 'the natives, and few of them could un- 
derstand even one of the other four tongues! 
Here Zamenhof saw a crying need for com- 
prehension. He was a competent linguist, 
and he dreamt of a tongue that would be 
easy for all to learn, and could be used for 
easy communication between people who 
were linguistic foreigners. 

But Zamenhof was not just a dreamer — 
he was a doer. As a result, after long years 
of effort, he developed a language that was 
truly international — easily learned and used 
by anyone — Esperanto I 
In Esperanto, Zamenhof gave to the 
world a means of communication that was 
different from all others — because it meant 
the first real friendship among people of 
different tongues! Now there are millions 
of souls throughout the world who know 
and love each other because they have come 
to understand each other through a common 
language. 

A person who has learned Esperanto has 
many good friends among the French, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Russians, Dutch, Scandi- 
navian, Belgian, and everywhere in the 
world — so he has become prejudiced in 
favor of people! 

Prejudice against people as a group feeds 
upon differences of language — ^and war is 
often the outcome. You couldn*t teach a 
(Continued on page 102) 
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EARNINGS 
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has a prospect practically in every office, store, or faet^ 
into which you can set toot— regardless of t iae- that it a 
ntttttify but docs not have any^cc coning to cooteoJ 
with as other necessities do-^ac because you control 
the talcs in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that f^t men en tome iniividyat taltt than margt mtn make 
ta a wttk anJ temaJmu m a month' t ttme—U such a bnsinei* 
looks as if it is worth iovcscigatiD|, pt in toueb teith us< 
at enct lor the rights io jour territory— don’t delay— 
bectusc the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us b the meantime— and if it tumg 
out that you were the better man— we'd both be lonr. 
So for convenience, att tht coufea below— bat send it rignc 
away— or wire if you wish. But do it now. A dJtnS 

P . E. ARMSTRONG. Preaideaf 
Pept.4013-C, Mobile. Ata. 


. DIICU for Exclusive , 
muon TERRITORY PROPOSITIOM • 

I F. e. ARMSTRONG. Pm.. Dqx. Illl8.aUoblte.ilk. | 
Without obiication c* me. scad DM fuB infer- m 
I nation on your proposltioa | 


Homo..^ 




Ciiy 




mo mm mm -mm 



Please mention Double Action Qboup when answering advertieamenta 
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ASTHMA 

TEEATMENT mailed any sufferer on trial. If 
satisfied, send $1. If not, don^t. Write today. 

W« K* STERLIiVE, 870 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 



THE EASY WAY TO 
POPULARITY 

Haro ia a complete education for Just a few cents. 
Amazes your friends and astounds the airls at parties 
and dances. Be able to protect yourself. 

Swing; Steps 


Tip Top Tapping 
Simplifled lessons In 
Tap dancins, for men 
and women. 

Police Jiu Jitsu 

As tangrht to police. 
Marines. “G" men. Sol- 
diers. 

Scientific Boxing 
Includes Diet, flgrht 
training, K. O. punch- 
ing, King Kules and 
ring history. Illustrated 
wllh slow motion movie 
strips. 

ret These Profusely Uhistrated Boohs at the 
Special Price of: 

05c 3 for $1 0Q — g f<^ S[ 


Complete guide te 
swing dancing. 

How to Be a 
Detective 

Criminal code and G- 
man methods — Com- 
plete and scientific 
Crime detection. 

How to Dance 

The new guide for self- 
instruction in the latest 
steps from square danc- 
ing to swing waltz. 

Get These Profus4 
BpecJ 


M. L. 8ALBS CO.. Dept. 3 

Koom 315, IGO W. Broadway, N. Y. C. 

I enclose $ for which please send me 

the following books (check those you want). 

□ Tip Top Tapping g gt^pg 

n How to be a ^ „ tmx 

Detective D Police Jlu Jitsu 

Q How to Daaoe □ ^ientiflc Boxing 


Name . • 
Address 


( Continued from page 100) 

New Yorker to hate all Pennsylvanians — 
because they are all of a common human 
understanding. Whereas, political propa- 
ganda can easily teach one group of people 
to hate another, when their languages are 
different. They have nothing to go by but 
the publicity that is fed to them through 
the censored press! They have been pre- 
vented from ever becoming friendly with 
individuals in the enemy land, and war is 
easy when there are no great friendships 
to be broken. 

Zamenhof saw in Esperanto, his inter- 
national tongue, more than a convenient 
aid to world commerce, where it is greatly 
used. He saw the ultimate unifying of all 
the peoples in the world — not a unity of 
politics, or customs, or religions — but a 
much deeper union; a spiritual, moral union 
that means tolerance and understanding. 

E speranto aims to end war, not 
through refusal to defend, nor revolu- 
tion, nor political seizure, nor dictatorship 
— but by making all war seem futile, as it 
really is. Esperanto, by providing a com- 
mon method of communication, wants peo- 
ple to realize that another man, in another 
country, under another set of customs and 
government, is just as human, just as much 
of a man, and has just as much right to live 
his life in his own way, as the neighbor next 
door. 

Every year, George A. Connor of New 
York City leads a “karavano^^ of American 
Esperantists through a group of European 
countries. There they meet Esperantists of 
many different native tongues — but they 
all speak Esperanto, They all converse 
freely in Esperanto regardless of the mother 
languages, and they are all good friends. 

Esperantists are citizens of all nations, 
but they are all people. The larger these 
Esperanto groups grow, the more friendship 
is created among those who formerly had 
(Continued on page 104) 




n-HAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILL- 
BILLY SONGS” Craze for mountain music, 
‘'swing” and other popular forms has brought 
fame and fortune to many who started play* 
ing for the fun of it. Thousands have discov- 
ered unexpected pleasure and profit in music 
thanks to unique method that makes it amaz- 
ingly easy to learn. 



HOW ROMANCE 
STARTED First it 

was> “I love to 
h*ar you play”’: 
Aen, **I love rou. 
Many have found 
music the ke^ to 
popularity, friend- 
ships and romance. 
The girl who plays 
some musical in* 
strument is always 
in demand, never 
lonesome and neg- 
lected. Make this 
diarming accom- 
plishment yourst 


SURPRISED FRIENDS A Bronx, 

New York, pupil* writes: “My 
friends are greatly surprised at 
the different pieces I can already 
play. I am very happy to have 
chosen your method of learning.** 

WOULDN’T TAKE $1,000 

“The lessons are so simple,*’ 
writes* S. E. A., Kansas City, 
Mo., “that anyone can under- 
stand them. I have learned to 
play by note in a little more 
than a month. I wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars for my course.’* 


Easy Method Starts Thousands 
Playing— Free Offer Shows How 

ffaamiBaaBaBaaaMaaai 



*AcUnU pupils* names on request^ 
Pictures by professiouai models. 


Cello 

Hawaiian 

Guitar 

Banjo 

Mandolin 


Trombofio 

Cornet 

Trumpet 

Harp 

Clarinet 


WOULD you. like to know more about this amatingly easy • 1232 Brunswiek Bldg.. New York, N. Y, 
VV way to l«rn music at home without a teacl«r ? How it • tater„ted^m 

starts you playing real tunes with the very first le^ns, a '-How To Learn Miialc At Home." 
eliminating the tedious study and practice of old-fashioned a piano Cello Trombone Uki 

methods? How it makes everything so clear that you need J Xl/ilL" pI*. 

no previous knowledge of music, no special talent? Would S Aceorrilon Banjo Harp^ Dn 

you like proof that you, too, like thousands of others, can ■ Saxophone Mandolin Clarinet T 

quickly learn to play your favorite instrument? If inter- ■ 

ested mail the coupon, checking the instrument you like S 

best, and you will receive a Free booklet, which tells all ■ 

about this fascinating method, by return mail. (Instru- S 

ments supplied when needed, cash or credit.) U. S. School S city 

of Music, 1232 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, N. Y. ■ □ Check here for booklet A If unde 

(Our Forty-Second Year — Established 1898). ■■BaaaBaBBBBaBBBBaBBBBaaBaaaaaaaaaaaaBaBi 

Picase mentiQn Double Action Gbocp w/t^n anawt^rmg aaverftsvmmfs 


U. 8. School of Muslo 

1232 Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

I am interested in music study, particularly In the Instrument 
checked below. Please send me your free, Illustrated booklet, 
"How To Learn Music At Home." 


Ukulele Organ 

Flute Modem 

Piccolo Elementary 

Drums and Harmony 

Traps Voice Culture 


City State 

□ Check here for booklet A If under 16 years of age. 
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GET BICHOskv I 


Skip Rope. The Great Shadow Boxer. Completely 
Illustrated Course •*HOW TO GET STRONG”. FOODS 
—BAT AND GROW STRONG. Secrets of Jiu-Jitsu. 
Wrestling Holds. Feats of Strenoth. Special Ways 
to Get Big Biceps. Strengthen Your Back. Muscle 


Wrestling Holds. Feats of Strenoth. Special Ways 
to Get Big Biceps. Strengthen Your Back. Muscle 
Gauge. Teat Your Own Strength. Secrets of Cheat 




AMAZING NEV'IW 

37 FEATUI 

Bi4 Muscle Building Training Course 
Save money on this amazinsr cotirae of physical 
culture. Big Husky 10 Cable Muscle Builder Exerciser, 


C:4pansion. Stomach Muscles. Power for Legs and 
Thighs. “For Men Only,” facts you should know. 
Developing Husky Legs. Special ”30 Day Training i 
•chodule*^ that tells you what to do each day and 
numerous other features. All I 



A 

POWER.' 

FUL 

GRIP 


SONG POEMS WANTED 

TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Ftgd Examination. Sand Your Poems to 

J. CHAS. McNEIL 

A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 

510-DA So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 


: ATru 


ToAnySunr^lilklM 

Double the life of your ^ ! 

ooGt and Teat with correctly 
matched pants. ‘*00 000 pattorns.^^ 
Erery oair hand tailored to your measore. 

Oar match sent FREE for your O K before 
pants are made Fit gnaranteed. Sand pleea 

^ ^aS%RfQXrNu1^*I^NTt COMMNV 
sot t. State tL Dept 881 OMeape 


TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused b^leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trooUe aod get FREE BCX)K. 

D. A. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
140 Hm Ds a iGsm Mrese. Chicote, Illinois 


( Continued from page 102) 
no real bonds between them. If the Esper- 
antists reach their goal, these groups will 
be so great that they will encompass all the 
peoples of all the nations, and it follows 
that war between any two nations will be 
ridiculous, because there will be no basis 
for race hatred. ‘Teace through under- 
standing,^^ say the Esperantists. 

The Esperanto Association of North 
America, 1410 H St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., sponsors a National Convention of 
Esperantists in some American city each 
year. 


LETTERS 

FROM 

READERS 


A department compiled from the most inter- 
esting letters sent in by the fans. Send in 
your comments to EDITOR, FUTURE 
FICTION, 60 Hudson St., New York City. 

Dear Reader: 

This is the first edition of our readers^ 
department — and I’d like your help in find- 
ing a good name for it. As a special prize, 
I will give the original cover painting on 
this issue of FUTURE FICTION abso- 
lutely free to the reader who sends me the 
most interesting letter this month, com- 
menting upon FUTURE FICTION or any * 
phase of science-fiction — and suggesting a 
good title for this department. 

So, if you’d like to possess an original 
Scott painting, get busy on that letter I 

By the way — did you know that 
FUTURE FICTION has an older sister? 
Your nearest newsdealer is waiting to sell 
you a copy of SCIENCE FICTION— 
same price, same fine quality of fantasy 
stories — and, in addition, many interesting 
departments and features — the kind the 
fans go for in a big way I Get yotir copy 
of the current SCIENCE FICTION today, 
( Continued on page 106) 




BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY OFFERS THE NEW 



GRANDPARENTS, PARENTS, CHILDREN, AGES 1-.75 


IF ANY ONE IN YOUR 
FAMILY DIES FROM 
ANY CAUSE, THIS POL- 
ICY PAYS UP TO— 

$1,000.00 

maximum for natural 
or ordinary death • . • 

$2,000.00 

maximum for accidental 
death by auto « « • 

$3,000.00 

maximum for accidental 
death by travel « • • 

ALL FOR 
$1.00 A MONTH 


Legal Reserve Insurance ... No Medical 
Examination 

There is no reason now why any member of your faniily 
should be without life insurance. One policy, costing 
only $1.00 a month, can insure them all. 

This amazing policy was created after our actuaries 
found that if all members of the family were insured 
in one policy, we could save enough on policy costs, 
clerical costs, mail, stamps, etc., to materially reduce 
insurance costs. Further savings are made by eliminat- 
ing agents who often get up to 50% of the premiums . 
savings are also made by eliminating medical examina- 
tion fees. 

Anyone — Age 1-7S — May Apply 

The huge reserve of this strong, reliable eojupany are all 
Invested in United States Government Bonds, which are locked 
in the vaults of the State of Illinois. 

Free Inspection for 10 Days! Send No Money! 

We want you to see the policy . . . then decide for yourself. Sd 
fill out coupon now for 10-day Free Inspection offer and guar- 
antee. No obligation ... no agent will call • . • no medical 
examination. ACT NOW! 


y\CT NO\y— AND RETURN COUPON AT ONCE 


BANKERS MFE AND CASUAI.TY CO. 

Bankers Insurance Bldg., Jefferson Sta., Desk 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send details and tell me how to get the Family 
Group Policy for free Inspection. 


ACT NOW • SEND COUPON! ^ 


Street or B. F. D... 

City State. 


Flease 'OhentiQn DouuLiii actaua AjaoLi' wnca aumoaruty 
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Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 

Be Healthier, Happier — 

Live Longer 


When you can get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
flush from your kidneys the waste matter, poi- 
sons and acid that are now doing you harm, why 
continue to break your restful sleep by getting 
up through the night ? 

Don’t be an EASY MARK and accept a sub- 
stitute — Ask for Gold Medal Haarlem OU Cap- 
sules — right from Haarlem in Holland. GET 
GOLD MEDAL — ^the original — the genuine. Look 
for the Gold Medal on the box — 35 cents. 

Other symptoms of weak kidneys and irritated 
bladder may be backache, puffy eyes, shifting 
pains, burning or scanty passage. 


4I0W 1$ YOUR. 

lUCK?, “ 


fJAS It been “ninnlng bad"? Movie 
stars, biff leaffue ball players, flffhters. 
aviators have their own "lucl^" pieces for 
"GOOD LUCK" so why don't you have 
TOUB OWN "lucky" piece, toot 
Back a thousand years affo there was a cer- 
tain mysterious token or charm famous for 
the MARVELOUS and UNBELIEVABLE _ ^ 

things attributed to it known as the "MAGNEUS CAIVNEUS,** 
Lodestone. 

NOW HERE'S THE NEWS! We NOW have '‘MAO- 
NEUS CAKNEITS." Rodestones, avaUable FOR YOH. 
Absolately genuine— THE REAL THING. 

Get a pair of these famous lesendory tokens to carry as your "lucky" 
piece — one for "GOOD LUCK" as In Games. Love. Money. Bust* 
ness — the other to "prevent” misfortune, unhappiness, "bad luck." 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or MONEY REFUNDED. 

ORDER NOW 

Dan't wait any longer. Send for tho TWO today. Pay only $I.9S« 
150 extra If sent C. 0. D. Also Included with every order, the amai* 
Ing "Credo of Fortune.'* 

Full Information with order. No supernatural claims. Sold only as 
"MAGNEUS CARNEUS," Lodestone. REMEMBER THAT NAME. 
But order RIGHT NOW. (Outside the United States send $2.27 cash 
with order.) 

FAR EAST TOKEN CO. OApt. D-d 

MADISON SQUARE STATION Now Yorli City, N. V. 



Over 120,0M People Have Ah-eoily Pr 
Income Up to $100 a Month 

Sick benefits up to $100 a month when you are laid up from 
ANY kind of sickness will be paid under a New health policy 
now issued by the National Protective Insurance Co. 

Men from ages 18 to 69 and women from ages 18 to 59— 
whether employed or not — and who are now In good health are 
eligible. No application to fill out. No medical examination 
reauired. 

Sickness strikes suddenly and unexpectedly* It always causes 
greatly Increased expenses and usually a reduced Income. Over 
120,000 people have already bought National Protective health 
policies. Over one and one-half million dollars have been promptly 
paid in benefits to policyholders. 

SEND NO MONEY. Just write your name, address, age and 
lex to National Protective Insurance Co., 3036 Pickwick Building. 
Kansas City. Mo., and they will mall you a policy for 10 days' 
Free Inspection. See the policy first and if you are satisfied, then 
send Mi $3.65' to pay the premium for nearly five monthe. l^li 
Offer la limited, ao write today. 


( Continued from page 104) 
or you may be disappointed — the supply 
is limited. 

Remember that I want you to be my 
Assistant Editor — I need your help in 
forming the permanent policies of FUTURE 
FICTION, so be sure to let me know just 
what you want to appear in the magazine — 
your favorite authors, types of stories, fea- 
tures, departments, artists, etc. I’ll be 
waiting for your letter! 

CHARLES D. HORNIG, 
EDITOR, FUTURE FICTION 

60 Hudson Street, New York City. 

NO NUDE IS GOOD NUDE 

Dear Mr, Hornig: 

I received the first issue of FUTURE 
FICTION five hours ago. I finished it five 
minutes ago. Consequently, here is the fan 
letter I promised you and if it isn't the first 
one to get to you, it's not my fault. 

First off, I am pleased and, to tell the 
truth, somewhat surprised at Haggard's 
feature novel, *^World Reborn." Haggard 
tends toward melodrama and ‘^horror" 
scenes, both of which are to be found in 
the yarn, and yet *'World Reborn" turned 
out to be good stuff. The writing was fine, 
especially the first half. All in all, it is the 
author's best piece of work since Evolu- 
tion Satellite," which was published in the 
old Wonder some six years ago. 

Second honors go to Dennis Clive's 
^‘Frigid Moon." I know very well that it 
is what fans call a einbaum-imitation'* 
in that it contains the late S. G. W.'s. 
favorite type of character — a screwy animal 
in an alien environment. However, I have 
never really been able to work up any re- 
sentment over a Weinbaum imitation. My 
viewpoint is this. Weinbaum invented a 
new type of story — the most entertaining 
of any I've ever read, excluding the heavy 
super-super-science of Smith arid Campbell, 
but he has no copyright ownership of that 
type of yarn. He is dead now, poor fellow 
(and poor stf., too), and that is no reason 
why this very successful type of story 
should be allowed to die out. If there are 
authors who can think up screwy animals 
after the fashion of Weinbaum, why 
shouldn't they? Perhaps they can do it as 
well as Weinbaum could, and wouldn't that 
be a gain for science-fiction? True, no one 
has yet turned up that even made a patch 
( Continued on page 108) 


HimAS0t^ UlakHnf Cl^ei 

PICTURE 

RING evemne! 


Pboto You" 
Send Only 



NMd Tlntod iB NiturftI LIfi Ltkd Colort* lOt Kxtrt 
It's here I Tho hottest, moot tensatlonal, most 
ffripptoB selling idea of the axel THE PICTURE 
RING — the rlnx men and women everjrwhere, 
rich and poor, young and old want to wear and 
keep their whole lives long. WhyT Because on 
this beautiful ring is permanently reproduced 
any photograph, inapebot or picture of some 
loved one. Yes reproduced clearly and 
aharply end made part of the ring itself so it 
can't 'uh off, come off or fade off. This sen* 

•atlonsi new Idea is making an unbellevablo 
Wt. Men and women— even those without aa 
fcour’s Boiling experience— are taking dozens 
of orders a day and making dollars of profit 
fty the handful. And now, in your tor- 
fltory, YVO can cash In big, every day. 

With tl.is exciting surefire profit-maker 
and earn money so easily, it will aeatt 
ttor# like play than work. 

SELLS TO EVERYONE! 

A Treasure Remembrance 
Its Value Beyond Price ! 

Onca women carried pictures of their laved ones la locketsj 
BBd men carried them in watch cases. Those days art gona, 
but the desire to carry the portrait of a loved one Is ai 
strong as ever. Not until the amazing secret process for 
frensferrlng pictures to rings was discovered, was it possible 
to revive this grand old custom and to satisfy the hunger 
«f every human being Co express again this grandest of alt 
•entlments. Bow mothers and fathers will welcome this op* 
bortunJty to wear a ring with the most precious setting of 
BU-hi picture of their beloved child. How happy every man 
and woman will be to keep alive tha memory of a departed 
one by carrying with them always, night and day. thla 
beautiful Picture Bing. 

Order Your Sample Ring Now I 
You Don't Risk a Penny ! 

Kefer beforji has anything like thla come your way. No 
ecmpetttlon ffrotn anyone — no looking for prospects (they 
are all around you)— no carrying a big stock or putting 
any money into goods. Simply showing your sample ring 
a few times a day. if you only start with your friends and 
fidighbors, will be enough to give you an endless chain of 
Eiders. We cut away all red tape and are ready to send 
you a SAMPLE RING at sensationally tow special whole' 
sale price of only 48c. The minute you take it out of its 
beautiful Gift Box you are ready to go after the ordert. 
Bush the coupon below for TOUR sample ring NOWf That'a 
tU the outfit you need. It will do all your selling tot 
you. And we make it easy tor you to obtain this sample 
ABSOLUTELY FB£B OF A PENNY COST under our 
llberel offer. 

PICTURE RING CO. 



Beautiful Permanent 
Picture Ring Made 

From Any Photo or Picture 

For only $1.00 retail— look what you offeil 
A made-to-measure onyx-llke 
with the most precious setting In the world 
—a reproduction of the picture of • 
one. The ring Itself can't tarnish It wUl 
wear forever with ordinary care. The picture 
of the loved one Is clearly, sharply reproduced 
with surprising fallhfulne.ss and becomes an 
Inseparable part of the ring. It cant wear 
off, rub off, or fade off. 

Make Pockets Full of Dollars 
Just Wearing Ring! 

Caa you imagine a more novel, more unusual gift 
than the Picture Ring? How can any man or 
woman find a more beautiful way to express loving 
sentiment than giving a wife, a child, a parent, a 
friend, a sweetheart a Picture Ring with the donor’a 
portrait expertly reproduced! What a surprise I 10 
orders a day Is an easy goal— 20 orders a day ara not 
too much to expect. 

SEND NO MONEY! 

Bundrads of customers write they wouldn't take .a fortune 
for their rings If they couldn't get others. $5.00 and even If SWW 
$10.00 would be a email price for the PICTURE RING- 
but as a special offer wt send you the beautiful PICTURE 
BINO. made from any photo or pictur^ you send for only 
48ct Don't wait Rush the coupon at once for the sample 
ring on our NO RISK plan and see for yourself what a 
whirl-wind money maker this Is for you. ACT RIGHT NOW' 

MOTHER HUSBAND BABY 



SEND YOUR RING SIZE NOW 


I 



'• -A: 



■ 

A. 

L'-' -.,J 

h nr nv c At ^ jackson sxbect 

^ . u t H 1 . f c 1 N Cl N N A T 1 OHIO 


PICTURE RING CO.. 1 RING SIZE W 
OepL 0-45. 

12th ana Jaekion 8ts., 

Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Enclosed is phota Please rush my Individually made 
Picture Ring and starting equipment Will pay post- 
man 48c plus 'few cents postage. It ts understood that 
If I am not entirely eatisfled I can return ring wlthlo 
5 (lays and you will refund my money in full. 

Hand Tinted io Natural Life Like Colors. lOs Extra 

Name — — 

Addresa - 

City State 


I 
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GUARANTEED TIRES! 

COOOYEAR*GODDRICH 
riRESTONE«U.S. dnd l 
Other Stnntiai'Ci Makes 



FREE! 


World’s Lowest 
TIRE PRICES 
Tire users by the 
thousands all over 
the LI.S.A. vouch for 
the Lons Hard Serv- 
ice of oar Standard 
Brand tires recondi- 
tioned with hlsh grade 
^materials and latest 
methods by oar tire 
experts. Oar 21 


WHh Every 
2 Tires ordered 



Gompleta with bat- 

toriefi oud n«wcat 

tjFP« raflactor balb. 

Beady for inatant 
nae. Stronjr. ataady 
llsht. Uaaral arary- 
sra. Order now. 


_'makea It possible to 

f offer tires at lowest prices, with losal 
_ a g rso a ioat to replace at H price any 
tire that fafls to give 12 Moa. Sondco. 

EVERY TIRE QUARANTEEDI 
BALLOON TIRI»L . REGULAR COTO TtRU 


Sue Rim 

Stai.40.SlS2. 

28x4.60-20 - 

<0x4.60-21 
28x4.76-10 
2ta4.7&-20 
89x8.00-19 
80x6.00-20 
6.26-17 
28x6.26-18 
29x5.26-10 
80x6.25-20 
81x5.26-21 
6.50-17 
18x6.60-18 
20x6.50-10 
6.00-17 
80x6.00-18 
81x6.00-10 
82x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 
82x6.50-20 


|:3i’J;ofel 1:S8 »•« H‘ 

Sit 

-t4« 


1 : 2 ^ HEAVY gITV.TRUCK TIRKS 


Tlres^uf*' 



soidl 9.eS lAO 

38xS S.7S 1.76 

;46l36z5 2.98 1.76 



'Wes 

>4x7 810.98 9406 
>8x7 10.98 4.06 

>0x8 11.48 4.96 

13.28 4.06 


UtALERS WANTED 


TRUCK BALLOONJIRU 

r.^so"fi!7Kt ■ 

1.50-20 4.48 1.01 

^00-20 1.98 2.91 

.75 r.7^LL OTHER 

6.00-16 3.78 1.4^ SIZES 
SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
(13.00 on each Truck Tire.) We ship balance G. O. D. 
Deduct 8 per cent if cash is sent in fuii with order. To 
fill order promptly we may substitute brands if neces- 
sary. ALL TUBES BHAMD MEW - GU ARANTEED- 
PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

2328-30 S, Michigan Av., Mept. B.iLB..i7, Cbjcago, 



MAKE MONEf 


mmm custom tailored clothes 

Be your own Salei Manager, take 
orders; earn money with this fa* 
mous make of clothes. High quality 
men's tailoring at popular priceL 
^rite in today. 
Territories open. 


MAGIC 
DISC 

HEATS WATER 
IN 60 SECONDS 

IDlUons need Speed King — gives you hot water 
fast and cheap. Drop into any pan of water — 
plug into socket — in 60 seconds you have hot 
water. Rush your name for sample offer for use 
or demonstrator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
Ko money. Just send name. Postcard will do. 

NI1-WAYMF6 CO moines, iowa 

nu nni mru. uu., 523^ waimit Bldg. 



Pooket 81x9 
SAMPLES 
FOR AGENTS. I 
SEND NAMEll 


CASH FOR UNUSBD STAMPS 

U. S. unused postage wanted at 00% face value for de- 
nominations %c to 10c, 85% face value for denomina- 
tions 2 0c to 5 0c. Small lots 85% face value. MAIL 
STAMPS R EG ISTERED. Money sent by return mail. 
QARBRR SE31VICR. 96 5th Ave., Dept. D-3, N. Y. C. 


(Continued jrom page 106) 
on the immortal Stanley G., but is that any 
reason to quit trying — and hoping? So — 
give us more Weinbaum imitatioris, pro- 
vided they are good enough to print, and 
maybe some day if Vm drunk or filled with 
opium or for some other reason filled with 
wild over-confidence, Pll write one myself — 
you can always refect it, 

I suppose / ought to balance the letter 
by a few knocks as well as a bunch of 
boosts. Who am I to curry favor with an 
editor? So — / don't like the cover. First, 
it is not sufficiently science- fictionish. Sec- 
ondly, it has a nude woman on the cover 
{with the alien's arm and the metal band 
about her chest in awfully convenient 
places), which is bad taste for a respectable 
stf, magazine. Thirdly, it is not by Paul, 
Fourthly, it doesn't illustrate any story, 
which is a fault held in common with 
SCIENCE FICTION, 

Well, anyivay. I'm glad that love interest 
is held down to a moderate level and to 
easily-digested portions. For a minute, 
when I first saw the magazine, the cover 
scared me. I guess I should have had more 
faith in you, Mr. Homig, for my stf. ex- 
periences since you first took over Wonder 
in 1933 should have reminded me that you 
never were one to impose super-sex upon 
us poor suffering readers. 

How I wish I could say that for every 
stf. magazine on the market today! Oh, 
well, inaybe some day I mil be able to 
do so, ISAAC ASIMOV. 

174 Windsor PI,, Brooklyn, N, F. 

(The lady-in-distress on the cover seems 
to be popular with pulp readers, but if we 
get too many complaints from the science- 
fiction fans, the type of covers will be 
changed. For Paul covers, we suggest our 
sister mag, SCIENCE FICTION. — 
EDITOR. 

TO CHICAGO IN 1940! 

Dear Mr, Hornig: 

To sponsor the Chicago World Science 
Fiction Convention in 1940, an organiza- 
tion called the Illini Fantasy Fictioners has 
been formed. Its membership ranks are 
open to fans aU over the world — so come 
on you fans who have not as yet joined! 
Get on the band wagon and help us make 
the Chicago Convention a success! The 
( Continued on page 110) 



Stop 


your 


and look 


Rupture WOl 

Tounger! 


worries 


Wouldn’t it be a grand and glorious feeling to forget rupture 
worry completely and let peace of mind and new zest for 
living make you look younger? But you can’t if a gouging, 
uncomfortable truss nags you constantly, if you never know a mo- 
ment’s security, if you feel your rupture is growing worse all the 
time, with not even hope of the opening closing up. Worry, worry, 
worry, day after day, for all your life . . . why, it's bound to make 
any man or woman look old, haggard, and worn out beyond their years. 
Don't, don't, don't submit to this terrible, needless tragedy of dragging, 
ageing worry. At this very moment, as you read these words you can 

decide to enter upon a 



glorious new life. Not E— brific« throueh 

by some clap-trap, I which the pad fig- 

c/nc-olAoc, uf.* V / uratively breathes 

senseless magic , but V 1 as it adjusts to 

by the thoroughly effec- a /J conform to differ, 

tive aid of the world- B*^®*^* ent body pressures, 

famous BROOKS Pat- Rupture Cushions aro rnade 

cnted AIR-CUSHION m over 75 Sh^s and Sites. 

Rupture^ Support— that 

holds with a velvet touch; yet so securely that you practically for- 
get rupture, banish worry, become normally active and again know 
the zest and joy of life that cannot help but make you look younger. 
Bcores of thousands know this is true. Let the Brooks help you* 

A BROOKS APPLIANCE WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL 
TO PROVE ITSELF ON YOUR OWN BODY 

BROOKS asks no man or woman to buy a Brooks Appliance out* 
right, on faith alone. Instead it will be sent you on a thorough trial. 
Wear it. Put it to every test for heavenly comfort and security. If 
you or your doctor are not satisfied, return the BROOKS and the 
trial will cost you nothing. So if you have reducible rupture send for 
a BROOKS Air-Cushion truss and let it prove itself on your own body. 
How doctors regard the BROOKS is shown by ■■■■■■■■IB 
the fact that more than 9,000 have ordered, 
cither for themselves or their patients. )( 

LOW COST . . . AND THE AIR-CUSHION 
Support Gives Nature a Chance to 
Close the OPENING 

Rich or poor — ^ANYONE can afford to buy a w ^ A 

BROOKS. But look out for imitations and 
counterfeits. The Genuine BROOKS is never El AX 
sold in stores or by agents. It is made up, after 
your order is received, to fit your particular case, \ 

The Patented Air-Cushion Support does away 
completely with hard, gouging, painful pads. 

There are no stiff, punishing springs. Instead, M JE 

the }rielding, clinging, secure AIR-CUSHION M 

and velvet soft body band. Sanitary, light- 

weight, inconspicuous. No metal girdle to rust x-Wl..r./.y«ur Jiupfer.f 
or corrode. And the Patented Automatic AIR- 

CUSHION continually works to give Nature a chance to close the 
opening. What a contrast to ordinary hard-pad uncomfortable trusses 1 

! Learn How To Look YOUNGER— Send for 

— FREE Rupture Book and TRIAL OFFER 

I No . . . don't order a BROOKS now . . . FIRST get the 
I complete, revealing explanation. How the BROOKS securely 
I holds reducible rupture is made as clear to you as ABC. Why 
P I rupture worry ends is utterly plain. How the Patented AIR- 
. } CUSHION Support gives perfect security with heavenly comfort 

I I is shown at a glance. Learn how you can be fitted individually 
I for any kind of reducible rupture. THEN you'll never rest 
I until you wear a BROOKS, prove its advantages on your own 
_ , body. And remember, if not satisfied, the TRIAL is at OUR 
I risk, NOT yours. Don't pass up an opportunity like this. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 


//•nI 

^ ^.l 

dtfi 


which comes 
in contact with 
the body. 

B— Lisht weight disc 
which holds pad. 

1 ^— ^Shows the shspe 
of soft rubber pad 
before it is pressed 
*1/ against body. 

^ B~-Dottcd line shows 
^ how the pad flat- 

tens out under 
pressure, expelling 
air. 

E— Orifice through 
which the pad fig- 
uratively breathes 
as it adjusts to 
conform to differ- 
ent body pressures. 


Brooks Rupfura Cushions are made 
in ever 75 Shapes and Sizes. 



MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Brooks Appliance Co. 

421.D State St., Marshall, Mich. 

In PLAIN ENVELOPE, please send your 
FREE BOOK on Rupture, PROOF of Re- 
sults, and TRIAL OFFER. No one is to call 
on me personally about my rupture. 

Name 


City State 

State whether for Man □ Woman □ or Child □ 


V x/ 


421-D STATE STREET 


MARSHALL, MICH. 


Please mention Docbls AcTiON Geoup when answering advertisemenU 
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FUTURE FICTION 


AliDEtS Carpenters 
and Builders Guides 
n4vols.^6 



x-jld* Trad* loformallafi 

for Carpantera. Buildora Joia- 
«n Boildlxic MocbaaiM aad 
all Woodworkora Thta* 
Ouidea i' 


Ouidea ctre 
inatruetMaa 
iaetudlnc ne 


idinc new matiltods idaMu 

■olutioaa, ^aaa. ayatama aad 
aionay aavina auggaationa An 
aaay progMaalva oouraa for tb* 
appraatioe aad atudaat A 
pMtical daily halpar aad 
Qukk Rafcrvaoa for tba maatar 
worker. Carpeatara arary* 
wheta ara uaug ibaaa Ouidoa 
aa a Ualplng Haad to Eaaiaf 
Work, Batter Work and Bat> 
k^Par To gat thh I ‘ 

Inside mde Information Oni 


How to UM the steel sauare — How to file and Mt 
MwB — How to build furniture — ^How to uee • 
mitre box — How to use the chalk line — How to uM 
ndes and eoales — How to make jointe— Carpenters 
orithmetie^ WSolvins mensuration problems^ — 
tiHrr«.tinp strenfftb ot timber* — How to set girders 
and sills — How to frame houses and roofe — How to 
estimate costs — ^How to build houses, bams, gai^ 
ages, bungalows, eto. — How to read and dnw 
plans— 'Drawing ur axtecifioaiions — How to sx^ 
cavate — How to use asttingr 12 IS and 17 on tbs 
Btsel square — How to build noiste and soaffoMn* 
skylights— 'How to build stairs — ^How to put on 
interior trim — How to hiuic doocs-^How to la th — 
lay flooea — How to uaint 



THEO. AUDEL A CO» 49 W. 23rd St.. Naur Yerk City 

Msll Audele O&rpentera end Bullden Guides 4 roK. 0|| f days ({W trial. It p.X' 

I will remit tl in 7 dsyt, ‘ 

No obUsstlon onksB I a 


AddrsM., 


f 


WOODSTOCK 

TYPEWRITER S 




Comptsts HoiM.8tudy Covrtss 
and educational books, olightfy 
used. Sold, rented, exchanged. All 
eubjeets. Money- back guarantes. 
Cash paid for used eourses. Full 
details and Illustrated 72- page 
bargain catalog FREE. Write 
today I NELSON CO., C-;^31 
Manhattan Bldg., Chleage. 


PROSTATE* RECTAL 

AMO 

HERNIA 


DEVINE BROSe CLINIC 

8ALINA, Box 332 KANSAS 


( Continued from page 108) 
membership fee is low, so why not write 
today for details? 

RICHARD L MEYER. 

3156 Cambridge Ave., Chicago, III, 

(I know that your organization is made 
up of the most active fans in the country, 
and I hope that many of our readers will 
get in touch with you, so that the Chicago 
Convention will be even greater than the 
one in New York last year. — EDITOR.) 

A LONG, PROSPEROUS LIFE! 

Dear Mr, H or nig: 

Just a line to let you know that I just got 
my copy of FUTURE FICTION, Although 
J, W, Scott does good covers for your com- 
panion detective and western magazines, I 
do not believe he belongs on a science- 
fiction magazine cover. Use Paul, 

The best story in the first issue is /. 
Harvey Haggard*s *'World Reborn!" ^'Frigid 
Moon"" rates second. Your side-binding is 
very attractive. Keep it that way. How 
about a readers column? In closing, let me 
wish both SCIENCE FICTION and 
FUTURE FICTION a long and prosper- 
ous life. DAVE GLAZER, 

21 Ellington St., Dorchester, Mass, 

(If you can suggest a good title for this 
department, you have chance of winning 
the original painting for the cover, as a 
prize. Thanks for the good wishes. — 
EDITOR.) 

A CAREFUL ANALYSIS 

Dear Hornig: 

I was very much interested in comparing 
the first issue of FUTURE FICTION with 
that of SCIENCE FICTION. I am glad 
to say that FF rates better than the first 
issue of SF, but still not good enough. More 
of that later. 

Cover — good. Action, sex interest, etc., 
all with the stf. setting lends interest, of 
course. As usual, the scene does not happen 
in the story — a weakness that can hurt 
sometimes. 

World Reborn — fair story, but it drags 
in spots. Characters over-intensified. How- 
ever, it would rate a c-plus on a QSFL 
scale. 

Mystery from the Stars — good plot and 
action. Old stuff, but very entertaining. 

( Continued on page 112) 





GEE what a build/ 
Didn’t it take a long 
time to get those muscles? 



No - ATLAS 

Makes Muscles Grow 

Fast / 



Will Ybu Let Me 
PROVE I Can MokelSU 

nMtwkkm? 


LET M E START SHOWING RESULTS FOR YOU 




John Jacobs 

JohnJocobs 1 < 

BEFORE 

AFTER 1 


7-Day TRIAL OFFER 


I could fill this whole magazine with p— ' ' ^ 

enthusiastic reports from OTHERS. T h i s sterling 
But what you want to know is— 

“What can Atlas do for ME?’^ valuable cup* stands 

Find out — at my risk I Just give me ^ ^ 

a 7*day trial. Just one week! — and even j it to numi uhn makes 

in that short time ITl start giving RB- the most improvement in his development ' 

STILTS. AND it will be the kind of within the next three monthi. 

RESLLTS that you (and anyone else) can 

SEE, FEEL, l^^CRE with e | CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 4 

FREE BOOK l 115 East ZSrd street. New 1 

I myself was once a 97-pound weakling — sickly, half-alive. | I want the proof that DYNA 
Then I discovered “Dynamic Tension.” And I twice won the " help make a new man of me — gi\ 
title, “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man!” | body and big muscle developmen 

” Dynamic Tension” has done so much for other fellows that « book, Everlasting Health and 
I simply ask you to let me prove that it can make a new man I details of your 7-Day Trial Offer, 
of YOU — that it can start new inches of power pushing out | 

your chest — build up your shoulders to champion huskiness — ■Name,,.... ^ 

put new, hard firm muscles on your biceps — make those | (Please print or writ 

stomach muscles of yours hard ridges! . 

Why not risk a postage stamp? Send coupon for my 48-page I Address.* 

illustrated FREE BOOK AT ONCE! Address me personally; ■ 

Charles Atlas, Dept. 43, 115 E. 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. ■City,....** 

Please mention Double Action Group when 


I CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 43, 

I 1 15 East 23rd Street, New York, N* Y. 

I I want the proof that DYNAMIC TENSION will 
■ help make a new man of me — give me a healthy, husky 
I bodfv and big muscle development. Send me your free 
. book. Everlasting Health and Strength ” — and ftdl 


(Please print or write plainly) 


c:9 i H 

end coupon for my 48-page I Address. 
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FUTURE FICTION 


irppp SAMPLES OP REMARK* 
^ ^ ABLE TREATMENT FOR 

Stomach Ulcers 

Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 

H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, Vt. writes: 
“I suffered for 10 years with acid-stomach 
^uble. Doctors all told rae I had ulcers 
and would have to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treatment I weighed 
143 pounds and could eat nothing but soft 
foods and milk. Now, after taking Yon’a 
Tablets, 1 weigh 171 pounds, can eat almost 
anything and feel perfectly welL'* If you 
suffer from indigestion, gastritla, heart- 
burn, bloating or any other stomach trou- 
ble, due to gastric hyperacidity, you too, 
should try Von's for prompt relief. Send 
tor FREE Camplsa of this wonderful treatment and details of guar- 
anteed trial offer. Instructive Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 928-F. Fex Bldg., Phli«,« Pn. 

RACINC 



Race Players — send for our FREE booklet, “HOW TO 
WIN.” It tells about the Flat Wager System which is 
astounding the racing world. Send for it. No obligation. 
No Tips. PATY PUBLISHING CO„ 618 S. Western Atc., 
Dept. 298, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Free for Asthma 

During Winter 

IF you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma when it Is cold 
and damp; If raw. Wintry winds make you choke as if eadi gasp for 
breath was the very last; if restful sleep Is Impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; If you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Aathma Co. for 
a free trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith In any remedy under the Sun. send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co. 117-F Frontier Bldr. 

462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. 


Quit Using Tobacco! 

Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Ghiaranteed or Money Refunded. 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
fO Clayton Ststlon, 8t. Louis, Me. 


100^)00 

Satisfid 

Users 



WOODSTOCK 


tYPE W R ITER S 



KACHE 

(due to Muscular Strolo) 

When your iMck aehec and pains and 
JSS fe^that you can's straighten up 
try rubbing En-Ar-Co 
on the painful spot. It's soothing 
warmth brings relief — fast. Keep a 
bottle handy. It's a grand “flrst-ald" 
for muscular pains due to fatigue and 
exposure— simple neuralgia. All drug> 
glsta. National Remedy G«.. New York 


( Continued from page 110) 

B — would he a generous estimate of its 
rating. 

Frigid Moon — good plot, action and 
characters. Written in the Wdnbaum style. 
A good B. 

The Disappearing Papers — good short- 
short. A little sketchy, but that is to be 
expected. A B — on this one. 

The Infinite Eye — Glad to see this cul- 
ture pattern reappear again. Remember 
that Wonder had two stories with the same 
civilization stage. Fair plot and fair work. 
However, a B does it justice. 

The World of Tomorrow — Aren*t we 
over’acting the world of tomorrow? Re- 
member we must live today and from the 
way some things are shaping up, there may 
be no tomorrow I 

THOMAS S. GARDNER. 

P, O. Box 802, Kingsport, Tenn. 

(Critical letters like this are the most 
helpful of all, to the editor who wants to 
satisfy the fans. Thanks a million, and I 
hope you’ll give me the same service on 
every issue. — EDITOR.) 

MONTHLY WANTED 

Dear Sir: 

I enjoy reading your magazine very 
much, and your choice of material is splen- 
did. You should have some more stories by 
J. Harvey Haggard. His 'World Reborn*^ 
was really something extra. 

I think you should become a monthly; 
for with material you have in November 
issue and the fifteen cents selling price, you 
should have no trouble selling enough 
copies to justify the change. 

JIMMY DOHERTY. 

206 Pine St., Newport, Ark. 

(I hope that FUTURE FICTION will 
continue to remain in your favor. The 
magazim , will be made a monthly as soon 
as circumstances deem the action advisa- 
ble.— EFITOR.) 


WE INVITE YOU 

to send in your comments and criti- 
cisms to: 

Editor, FUTURE FICTION, 
60 Hudson St., New York 




WANTED 


1,000 

MEN! 


Be a U. S. Post Office Clerk or Carrier. Salary $1,700- 
$2,300 per year! Pensions! Vacations at full pay! No 
layoffs! Pay for course only after you are appointed 
and working. Write immediately for FREE DETAILS. 

INTBIRSTATB HOME STUDY BUREAU 
Dept. K.D.l 901 Broad St.» Newark, N. J. 


CAN YOU WRITE A SONG OR SONG POEM? 
No Charge for Radio Presentation or Publication 
C^SH PRIZES—EACH WEEK 
SEND STAMPED. SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE or 4o In 
STAMPS for FULL PARTICULARS TO NORMAN SPENCER 
& SON. MUSIC PUBLISHERS. STUDIO D. 145 West 4Sth St. 
N. Y. C. Do Net Send Songt— Write Flrst~Plainly. 



ltd YOU { 
INE5UIT- 1 


If I ! 

THIS FINE 


Will You Wear It and Show It to Friends? 

I need a reliable man in your town to wear a fine, 
made-to-measuro, all-wool DEMONSTRATION SUIT 
— advertise my famous Union clothing — and take or- 
ders. You can make up to $12.00 In a day. My lino 
contains over 150 duality w'oolens. all sensational 
value.s, guaranteed. You need no experience or money. 

I supply everything required. FREE of extra cost. 

ue today for FREE details. H. J. GRAVES. STONEFIELO 
1300 W. Harrlion Street, Dept C-943. Chieago, Iliinoli. 


^ DICE. 




CARDS. 


Specialties for Magicians* use. Inks. Shiners, Check- 


HILL 


Cop, Daubs. 


Cop. £ 

BROS. 


Catalog ten cents. 

Box D 


stamps or coia. 

Salida, Colo. 


Quit Using Tobacco! 

Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Besults Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
. 70 Claytea Station. St. Loula. Ms. 


100.000 

Satisfied 

Users 


FINAL SALE RUSH! 

ONLY 96.45 — Double Action Revolver, i 
costs $12 elsewhere. 2 2, 3 2 or 3S cal. 

Nickel or blue finish. Brand new. Power- 
ful. Guaranteed 5 years. Ideal for target 
practice. 3 to 6 In. bbl. Send $1 with or- 
der. Cartridges free for cash in full. Order today. Hol- 
ster $1.50 Extra. Wlneholt Co.. Box 30. Woodbine. Fa. 



ORIGINAL SONG POEMS 
any subject. You can write 
the words for a song. Don't 
delay — send us your poem 
for immediate consideration. 
RICHARD BROS.. 147 Woods Building. Chicago. lU. 



IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
CAN IT BE CURED? 

A booklet containing the opinions of famous 
doctors on this interesting subject will be sent 
FREE, while they last, to any reader writing 
to the Educational Division. 

535 Fifth Avenue, Dept. D.B.4, New York, N. T. 


FOR INVENTORS RNORO^FREE 

Write today for valuable 72-page booklet “How to Get Your 
Patent” and "Record of Invention” form — both free. 
t. F. RANDOLPH, 770 Victor Bldg.. Washington. D. 0. 


FISTULA 

Anyone suffering from Fistula. Pllei or Non -Malignant Boctal 
trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, describing the 
McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal troubles, nie McCleary 
Treatment has been successful in thousands of cases. Let us send 
you our reference list of former patients living in every State in the 
Union. The McCleary Cilnle. 325 Elms Blvd.. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


WE BUY OLD STAMPS 



WE PAY $1,250,00 
FOR THIS STAMP 


Cash money for old U. S* 
stamps available. We pay 
up to $1,250 for certain 
U. S. stamps. Look in old 
trunks and attics. Ask your 
friends for their old letters. 
Send 10c in coin or unused 
U. S. stamps for illustrated 
Buying Guide. 


PARK STAMP COMPANY 

Room 532 9 South Clinton St. Chicago, HI, 


Given FREE 

with each pipe 



The new Pllofllm dear-view 
tobacco pouch filled with our 
famous Royal Shag extra mild 
aromatic tobacco. 


YOUR name in 
GOLD on Pipe 

Engraved free of charge 


DON'T PAY A CENT — if you don't soy 

"this is the FINEST pipe I ever smoked!" 



You tiuvcn't met up with real smoking enjoyment until you possess this remarkable pipe. Like 
smoking through honey. Gives a sweeter, cooler smoke. Clever DRYMORE pipe cleaner attach- 
ment absorbs every bit of moisture. No other pipe like thla — even if you pay «5 or more — Absolutely 
Guaranteed! Bowl replaced without charge If It burns out or cracks. Just pin a dollar bill to this 
adv. or send check, money order to SACHS PIPES, 5435 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Pipe Makers 
since 1687. Money refunded within 5 days if not completely satisfied. Free catalog. 


Fleente mentian Dulbljd actiun Group st'/ien amwtrwff ativeriumvanhu 
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So sure are we that our simplified Interstate Home Study Course of coaching will result in yoiif 
passing the examination and being appointed that we are willing to accept 1,000 enrollments oil 
the following basis: The price of our complete 10-lesson course is $30. 

We are willing to give you this course with the understanding that you are to pay the 
$30 cost for the Course ONLY AFTER YOU ARE APPOINTED AND WORK- 
ING. Should you take the examination and fail, or not be appointed for any reason 
whatsoever, the loss will be ours and you will not owe us one cent for the course I 

So Get started TODAY on a Lifetime Job ! WORK FOR UNCLE SAM! 

Use coupon below if you are U. S. citizen: Age, 18 to 45; weight, 125 lbs. or over; height, 5 ft. 4 ins. or over. 

GET READY IMMEDIATELY, POLL Particulars FREE 

f---------«Cllp and Moil This Coupon NOW!--- — -----j 

I INTERSTATE HOME STUDY BUREAU. If you wish, paste on | 

I Dept. R.D.-I, 901 BROAD ST.. NEWARK, N. |. postcard and mail. | 

I Please send me the full particulars of your 10-lesson course which you are offering to 1,000 a 

I men. I am not to pay for the course until I am appointed and working. I am interested in _ 

I (check box): ^ y 5 p y 5 p^^, ^ 

■ Name _ 

* Please print plainly In pencil ■ 

I Address ■ 


State ■ 

I BB ■■ ■■ B ■■ MBBBBBBBbI 

crimed A. Tba Cuqm Pma. lOB 
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MEN-^WOMEN WANTED 



RUSH COUPON fot FREE OFFER 


OWN A FINE PAYING 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


FOOD ROUTE 


If you want to better yourself — if you want 
cash to spend — money to save — the means to 
live in comfort — let me show you your big 
chance I To an honest, reliable man or woman 
in any open locality I will give — FKtlK — 
everything needed to start a line paying neigh- 
borhood Food Route, with profits your very 
first day and all year 'round. You don’t send 
me one" penny I You must realize that I cer- 
tainly would not offer this big expensive Outfit 
FREE unless I had complete confidence in the 
splendid money-^making opportunities of my 
remarkable Plan ! 

You need absolutely no experience. My sim 
pie, proven Plan offers you a wonderful op- 
portunity to make good money right 
from the start in a simple, dignified 
business of your own. You handle fast- 
selling. quick repeating home necessi- 
ties — things people must buy, such as 
coffee, teas, delicious foods and over 
lOu other necessities — all guaranteed 
to satisfy or money back. Your home 
is your headquarters. You have no in- 
vestment for store rent, light, fixtures 
or big stocks of goods. You handle all 
the money and keep a liberal share for 
yourself- In fact, your average gross 
profit is from 80 to 40 cents on every 
dollar you take in. Once you start, 
under my liberal credit plan, you can 
operate on my capital. 


can judge whether you want 
to start right in making 
money at once. 

I Send Everything 

I not only give you free the Complote 
Outfit shown here, containing a big as- 
sortment of full-sized packages, but 
also give you a simple, sure-fir(‘ Plan. 
I give you advertising material, trial 
size samples to give away, and every 
thing else you need to start earning 
money your very first day. 

Get Full Particulars! 


Splendid Cash Profits 

You owe it to yoursolf to writ<* and 
see what wonderful success so many 
others have enjoyed with this time- 
tested money-making Plan. Let me 
mail you full particulars — then you 

E. J. MILLS, Pres., 1609 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


This is a sincere offer made by a big, reliable 
old-estal)lished company operating from Coast 
to Coast. Write at once for full particulars 
I'nless you take advantage of my remarkable 
Free Outfit Offer now, you may be missing 
the very money-making opportunity you have 
been looking for. Strike out for yourself! Be 
independent! Make money! Enjoy life! Re 
member — you don’t send me a penny. Just till 
out and send the coupon and I will mail you 
full particulars. Do this TODAY ! 


Mr. E. J. MILLS, President 

1609 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Without the slightest obligation on my 
part please mail me full particulars about 
your offer of a Complete Free Outfit, and 
how you will help me get started at once 
in a fine -paying neighborhood Food Route. 


^ .N’ame 

I .Vddress 

I 

I (Please Print or Write Plainly) 




ON THIS BARGAIN 
OFFER. 


■■■f THIS H 

BEAUTIFUL 
DESK n-e® 




^ITH ANY 

REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS^ 

A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green — trimmed in black 
and silver — made pr sturdy fibre, board — now available for 
only one dollar ($1.00) to purchasers of a Remington Deluxe 
Noiseless Portable typewriter. The desk is so light that it 
can be moved anywhere without trouble. It will hold six hun- 
dred (600) pounds'. This combination gives you a miniature 
office at home. Mail the coupon today. 


To help you even ^further, you get Free with this 
special offer a 2ihpage Ijooklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method, \yheh you buy a Noiseless you get this Tree 
RlUnington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable. 
Remember, the touch typing book is sent Free whilis ■ 
this offer holds. 


fhe Ren^ington Deluxe Noiseless Portable is light in 
weight, easily carried about. With this offer Reming- 
ton supplies a beautiful carrying case sturdily built of 
3-ply wood bound with a special Dupont Fabric. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 


office machines appear in the Noiseless Deluxe Port- 
able— standard 4-row keyboard; back spacer; margin 
stops and margin release; double shift key; two color 
ribbon and automatic reverse; variable line spacer; 
paper fingers; makes as many as seven carbons; takes 
paper 9.5? wide; writes lines 8.2" wide, black key 
cards and white letters, rubber cushioned feet. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable Typewriter is 
sold on a trial basis with a money-back guarantee., If, after 
ten days trail, you are not entirely satisfied, we will take 
it back, paying all shipping charges and refundmg your 
good will deposit at once. You take no risk. 


I Remington Rand Inc. Dept 164-3 | 

* 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

I Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a I 
new Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable, including I 
I Carrying Case and Free Typing Booklet, for as littlHas ■ 
^ 10c a day. Send Catalogue. | 

I Name | 


I Address 

I City State 

- 


